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“sons I think the mining industry comes first and before that of any other 


>= that I think you ought to be congratulated that you have here the Presi- 
dent and Secretary that you have had with you in the past year. I happer 
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papers that our County has produced more coal in the last year than any 


~ PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION. 


MONDAY SESSION. 


February 27, 1899. 
Meeting called to order, with President J. M. Hunter in the Chair. 


-PRESIDENT—The first thing in order will be the reading of the call 
for this Convention by Secretary W. D. Ryan. 


SECRETARY RYAN—Mr. President and Brothers. I dont happen to 
havea copy of the call with me. I will make a bad beginning so as to 
make a good ending.’ You are all aware what this Convention is called 
for, the general business that you have to transact, the perfection of our 
plans for the coming year, the annual election of officers, and anything 
else that may come before the Convention. I don’t intend to say anything 
more at this time. 


PRESIDENT HUNTER—I don’t know, as the Credential Committee has 
not got their work completed, that it will be necessary to take an adjourn- 
ment. There are other matters that can come before the Convention at 
this time that will save time in the future. We have here from Chicago 
two representatives of the Trades Unions in regard to the unfairness of the 
Chicago Record and News, and other matters that we can hear now and 
dispose of, instead of delegates leaving the hall at this time. 


PRESIDENT HUNTER—We have with us on the rostrum here, Mayor 
Wheeler, of the City of Springfield, who will address you. I now have 
the pleasure of introducing to you Mayor Wheeler. 


MavyvoR WHEELER spoke as follows—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of 
the Miners’ Convention. It is always a pleasure for me to welcome to this 
city any class of people who have the interests of their fellow-men at heart. 
Your vocation, represented here, is one of most vital importance to the 
State of Illinois, especially to Sangamon County, as I have observed by the 


other County in the State. 

It seems to me that the average citizen does not realize the importance 
of our miners, for the success of almost any business depends upon the 
mining industry. They do not realize that perhaps the miner sees less 
sunshine in his labor than in any other industry. Were it not for the 
miners, very few, if any, of our factories or industries would run; further- 
more, we would not have the necessary comforts at home. For these rea- 


industry in the State of Illinois. Before I forget it I want to say to you 


to be placed where I came in contact with them and I must say that y¢ 
should be congratulated that you have Messrs. Hunter and Ryan witk 


Springfield has no key or I would gladly turn it over to you, Mr. H 
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as any manI know, because I know that it would beinas good condition 
when it came back—it would be none the worse for the wear and tear. So 
far as Springfield is concerned we have never had any key; our latch string 
is always on the outside for any straight, industrious people, and knowing 
that you have these good qualities, I would say that you are thrice wel- 
come, I don’t know as I have anything further to say, asI am in somewhat 
ofa hurry. In conclusion I desire to say that I hope yourstay here will be 
pleasant and that your convention will be harmonious and for gathering 
one another’s ideas and after meeting the operators, whom I understand 
that you will meet about Wednesday, that the meeting will be beneficial 
and satisfactory for the next year. Should any accident befall you while 
you are here hunt up Brother Hunter, as I have empowered him to look 
after your interests while you are here. 


PRESIDENT HUNTER responded as follows—Mr. Chairman and Fel- 
low Delegates of the Tenth Annual Convention. You have heard the wel- 
come extended to you by the Mayor of Springfield. He has taken the op- 
portunity to deliver to you during your stay tree access tothe city. I want 
him, when I retire, to see that the treasuryis all right. Iam also safe in 
saying, in behalf of the United Mine Workers of America, that they are an 
intelligent, sober set of citizens and that I don’t think any of them will 
have to be placed in the lock up. 

PRESIDENT—The Credential Committee not being quite ready to re- 
port, asks for a little more time, which is erantey the time being extended 
to 1:30 p. m. 

We have some minor matters to attend to; we have some gentlemen 
here who desire to talk to you on certain lines that will be called up here. 

I now have the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. J. D. Bauman, of 
the Chicago Printing Trades Council. 

Mr. BAUMAN spoke as follows—Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
Convention. During the past few days you have been informed that the 
working men of Chicago refuse to patronize the Chicago Record and Daily 
News. Perhaps you have wondered as tothe reason! lLLet me briefly ex- 
plain. When Mr. Lawson, of the above mentioned papers, embarked in 
the newspaper business he was comparatively a poor man, but from the 
large patronage he received from the working people, in a few years he 
has become a millionaire. The columns of the Record and Daily News 
have always pretended friendship for the poor and downtrodden and op- 
position to trusts. This was inconsistency in its worst form, for heisa 
member and chief instigator of the Publishers’ Association of Chicago, one 
of the strongest and most heartless trusts in the country today. Last July, 
when your fathers, husbands and song were in the front to free Cuban 
slaves, and when you were anxiously awaiting news from them, this trust, 
at the alleged dictation of Mr. Lawson, deprived you of that news, even 
refusing to issue a bulletin. 

At different times during the last eight years committees have waited 
on Mr. Lawson in an endeavor to better the condition of his employes. 
Being a very diplomatic gentleman in one way or another, he was able to 
get rid of the committees and the condition remained the same. 

All fair and honorable means being exhausted, and their efforts, ex- 
tending over several years, having proved unsuccessful,the laboring people 
“icago and surrounding country have decided to refrain from in any 
er patronizing the Chicago Record or Daily News until the publisher 
he laborer his just right. 
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Mr. TAyLor, of Hoisting Engineers—Mr. President. We have a mes- 
sage from the Brotherhood of Coal Hoisting Engineers. 


PRESIDENT—Secretary will read the message. 
Mr, RYAN reads the message, which is as follows: 

-Resolved, That we, the Brotherhood of Coal Hoisting Engineers 
in Convention, beg to present to President John M. Hunter of the 
United Mine Workers of America, a gavel made from the cross-piece 
of the gate at Virden which swung open to admit the scab miners to 
that place. It is also the piece which the ex-policeman of Chicago 
caught as he was failing when he received the shot which caused his 


death. 
JOHN McDonaup, National Chief Engineer. 


J. K. Jounson, Nattonal Secretary. 


PRESIDENT HUNTER—Gentlemen. I thank you; I feel. highly honored; 
I shall use this for your good. That is all I have to say. 

I will now introduce to you Mr. Payne, President of the Boxmakers’ 
Union, of Chicago. 


Mr. PAYNE spoke as follows—Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
Convention. It gives me great pleasure to meet you, a lot of working 
men, to see assembled here these men for the purpose of defending their 
own interests. I, asa boxmaker employed at Chicago, must give you our 
sincere thanks for the valuable work which you have done for our organi- 
zation. Through your organization within the last month, with the active 
work that your members have done, has made three of the largest concerns 
in the city of Chicago submit to the rules. Through the careful. work of 
your people, we have one factory that has three of the largest wholesale 
grocery establishments in the West using union-made boxes. They saw 
what was printed there and they saw that they would have to come to 
your dictates, and they will not receive any box other than the ones which 
your people take an interest in, that has the label of our organization on 
it. They most sincerely thank you for the great and honorable work 
which you have done in behalf of the organization which was striking for 
its rights, in the city of Chicago. But, gentlemen, thisis not what I am 
here for. Iam here for the purpose of asking you men assembled here to 
go out among your people and herald a protest against union men patron- 
izing the Chicago Daily News and Record that is published in the city of 
Chicago. I am here to represent the Chicago Federation of Labor as one 
of the Executive Board of the Daily News question, and I am put on as 
one of the Advisory Board on this Daily News and Record question. We 
have been fighting this company for two years and it is not over yet. I 
have been on that Board for two years. The first time that my colleagues 
tried to settle the question there between linotype machine workers and 
the firm, Lawson would not listen to it, but he picks up and goes to Eu- 
rope. When he was there and saw the action we were about to take, he 
sent us a telegram, asking us not to go any further until he returned to 
Chicago; he would then try to settle matters amicably to all concerned. 
But when he returned, what was the answer we received? When we waited 
upon him he told us it was different; that he was a member of the Associ- 
ation of Publishers in the city of Chicago. Wetold him that we had no 
grievance against any other paper in the city of Chicago, and he replied 
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that he would have the backing of the whole press in fighting against 
organized labor’s just demands. But we told him this: Mr. Lawson, we 
have no grievance against any other paper in Chicago, which recognizes 
organized labor in all its branches. » We have nothing at all with these 
people that we should call on or argue the question with them. Our 
grievance is against your plant; we want you to hire Union Linotype Ma- 
chine Operators; we want you to hire Union Engineers; we want you to 


employ Union Firemen; we want you to employ Union Pressmen, also 


Union Mailers in your establishment. Every other paper in the city of 
Chicago has these organizations represented in the different departments. 
But you have never recognized any organization but the one, Typograph- 
ical Union, No. 16. They have an agreement of two years back, and they 
could not break that agreement for it would cause the tie-up of every 
paper in the city of Chicago. The only thing we want to dois to make 
Mr. Lawson recognize organized labor in his departments. That is all we 
want; we do not want any more. But he will not do it. He has given 
away every good influence of the labor movement. His reporters have 
been out there, but they are good men; we have no fault to find with them. 
They are perfect gentlemen, but what can they do? They write up and 
return what is given them. We know that they are withus. The Daily 
News and Record is one of the most untiring scab concerns in this coun- 
try. ‘‘Allis not gold that glitters.’’ That is the reason that I am here 
asking you to stop taking that paper, and try to get them not to take it in 
this Convention that we may bring this man to time on the labor question 
that we may have no trouble hereafter in making labor a powerful weapon 
when it gets to work. We must help one another. Our organization in 
Chicago is waiting to do what you order. Let us stand shoulder to 
shoulder against the wheel. That is what Iask you now. I ask you now 
to go among your friends and explain the situation, and ask that union 
men may be employed in the typographical department and all other de- 
partments. Ido not wish to occupy your time, for you have a great deal 
of business to do. I hope when this Convention adjourns it will adiourn 
with your banners floating with the breeze and fluttering in the air. 


PRESIDENT—Gentlemen. You have heard the remarks of the gentle- 
men; what action will you take on it? 


DELEGATE THOS. GALLAGHER—I move you, sir, that the Committee 
on Resolutions be instructed to draw up resolutions along the line of the 
remarks. 


SECRETARY RyYAN—I believe it would be better to let this matter go 
for the present, for the simple reason that we can take no final action on 
the matter at this time; let us do this thing right. 


Mr. PAYNE—This morning when we arrived here I had a talk with a 
gentleman from Girard and he stated that he was on a committee repre- 
senting the Allied Printing Trades Council of Chicago, and he requested 
me to call in the City of Girard for the purpose of talking on this question 
of the Daily News and Record. I wish to inform you there has been no 
committee appointed. Thisis from Mr. Lawson, and I want to guard you 
against such trickery as that. It is one of his schemes. 


PRESIDENT HUNTER—Gentlemen of the Convention. We have with 
us to-day a man whose name is dear to the heart of every mine worker in 
the State of Illinois, a man whose name every man and wife and little 
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child loves to hear spoken. He would like to talk to you a little while if 
you have no objection. I announce the name of our National President, 
John Mitchell. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL spoke as follows—-Fellow Miners. The last time 
I had the honor to address a meeting in this hall was under entirely differ- 
ent circumstances than those which prevail today. The last time I ad- 
dressed a meeting here this hall was packed, there was not standing room 
for the miners of the Springfield District. In the brick hall over there 
was another meeting. There were the bodies of two or three men that 
had sacrificed their lives, that the scale of prices made by the Springfield 
Convention should stand. There is dropped a compliment of gratitude to 
the miners of Illinois. The nerves of those men at that time were strung 
up to the highest tension. Many of them felt that they owed it to the liv- 
ing and the dead that they should reap vengeance, but upon further advice 
they decided to return to their homes without any violations of the law. 
It does not surprise me that the Mayor of Springfield compliments the 
miners themselves. You well deserve that compliment. I myself can say 
that with all the word implies. I know it by the fact that during the mem- 
orable Convention in the City of Pittsburg, when charges of crimination 
and recrimination were made against myself and other officers of the or- 
ganization, not one single man from the State of Illinois deserted me and 
the other men that were candidates for office, and we were free from the 
charges made before the time of the investigation. Then theinvestigation 
showed that we were innocent of every charge on the list. My friends, it 
affords me gratification to return to the State of Illinois, and to again meet 
with the men whom I met in the East, to meet men whom I have been 
raised among, with those who assisted me and.those whom I assisted in 
building up the magnificent organization you have to-day. It affords me 
considerable pleasure to know that the United Mine Workers of America 
is now the strongest organization, numerically speaking, in the United 
States of America. We have 30,000 more members than was in your or- 
ganization two years ago. 

From Alabama to Michigan in the North there is nota state that has 
mines that has not got some of the members of our organization in them. 
The organization 1s making wonderful and satisfactory progress. There 
are, it is true, some things in connection with the organization that are 
recognized that we all would desire to avoid. In West Virginia the prog- 
ress of the United Mine Worker is the same. Some ofthe operators should 
give their employes the right to exercise this law-given privilege. The 
Constitution gives privileges which guarantee the rights of the people. 
In Indian Territory we have organized every camp there. Atthis time the 
large coal companies have decided to crush us out of existence, to crush 
out the last semblance of our organization. They have locked out our 
men and driven hundreds from that territory by their infernal un Ameri- 
can action. 

We have a strike now in progress in West Virginia for the first time in 
its history. Miners of the Lick Creek have come out on a strike for a suf- 
ficient rate again. 

In the Hocking Valley I attended’a conference with the Hocking Val- 
ley Operators. We presented our scale and asked them to sign it. They 
refused and demanded that the miners accepta reduction of 5 per cent, and 
that means that the miners of Illinois must accept a reduction of 5 per cent 
or reject their proposition. Under the agreement the price for run of mine 
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was fixed at 42.66; prices for run of mine based at 66. It has been 471. 
They demand that they be given the Pittsburg scale, so you see, gentle- 
men, we are not so sure whether or not ‘they have any grounds for their 
demands. Let me say in conclusion, that it always affords me great pleas- 
ure to meet with the miners of Illinois, and that when my term of office is 
up, when [ retire from the office with which you have honored me, I shall 
return to Illinois and take up my home and live here again among you 
men I know so well. 


SECRETARY RYAN—Mr,. Chairman, The only object that I have in 
saying anything at this time is to occupy your time and occupy this fore- 
noon. I believe I have already remarked that this convention will be the 
busiest the State of Illinois ever had. I aim taking the opportunity now in 
saying a few words so as not to have to say it when we have something 
else todo. Jam afraid that if any more people come here and throw bou- 
quets at you you will get away with yourself and not know whattodo. But 
at the same time you are deserving of all the bouquets that you receive, if not 
more. I know that every miner in the State of Illinois is proud of his 
organization. I know that by your faces, that all of you are proud of the 
work you have accomplished during the last year. No man on earth has 
got any more right to be proud of what has taken place than your humble 
servant. Not that lam deserving of any particular praise or anything of 
the kind, we have got along very smoothly during the time we have been 
in office, we have handled money and finances of different kinds. The 
State Executive Board have been called upon to give a report. But up to 
this time we have never heard one word of grumbling of any kind. As I 
stated before I,know of no man that has got more right to be proud of 
what has taken place in Illinoisthan I have. I know that no man in this 
organization is prouder of the organization and of the position of trust 
in which the miners have placed me. 


During the year there has been a great deal done. There has been a 
good deal of expensive work done to accomplish the work that nothing 
but money will accomplish. During the course of this Convention these 
matters will be laid before you. We have nothing to hide nor regret, no 
excuses to make, or apologies to offer to anybody. Last year we had a 
balance in the Treasury of $580. Your Scale Committee after their ex- 
penses were paid took allof the money. During the year your receipts have 
reached the sum of $200,169.34, while the expenditures were $149,949.85, 
leaving a cash balance in the treasury of $51,219.49. I only give you this 
now so you may go back to work. That you are not to start out with an 
empty pocketbook, as we started a year ago. We have had to skirmish 
around and pick up the money and keep it until such time as it will best 
serve this organization. I thank. you for the confidence that has been 
placed in me during the last year, and I think it is due you to have an 
explanation and a report so that you will know where every dollar of your 
money has gone. What has been brought before you, you will know 
everything that I have done. With that I leave it at the present time. 
I hope that we can go into our business thus far, feeling that we are better 
prepared for the path of business than we were before. At the same time, 
my friends, I want you to take this matter into consideration; don’t think 
that because we have this amount of money on hand that it is going to 
last a life time. I want tosay to you, gentlemen, if it were distributed in 
the field work aniong us it would not last six months. I don’t know that 
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I care to say anything more at this time, as it is gettlng near dinner time. 
And it is possible that some one here would like to give in their credentials. 
I will take up no more of your time delaying the Convention this fore- 
noon. I can assure you that a complete detail of everything that has been 
done will be given to you. The only reason that I wanted to make this 
statement was to give you a chance, that the matter may be prepared when 
you come into this Convention to act along such lines. I don’t know as I 
care tosay anything further at this time; this matter will be brought be- 
fore the Convention.at the propertime There will be matters come before 
this Convention that will have to come before the executive session. Unless 
there is someone that has something to say, let us adjourn and come 
here after dinner and go to work in the proper shape. 


“VICE PRESIDENT W. R. RUSSELL then made the following remarks— 
Mr. Chairman. Let me say that I am glad to meet with the delegates 
here, whom I consider today represent the grandest organization which 
this country has produced. I am also glad to see representatives here 
from other labor organizations, because it says to me that there is a good 
fellowship and good feeling existing between the labor organizations of 
this country today. Let me say to you, that this has been brought about 
by the miners’ organizations. I believe that the organization that you 
have built in the state during the strike of 1897 and the magnificent organ- 
ization that you built up afterwards has been anincentive to other organi- 
zations throughout the country. I don’t believe there has been any other 
labor organization in the State of Illinois or the United States, the Trades 
Council or the Federation of Labor, that has been followed as closely. 
That is of vital interest to you as miners of the State of Illinois. Friends, 
I don’t ask to take your time, but I willsay something under the head of 
Officer’s Report. I could only say as far asI have been concerned in this 
movement that I have carried out the orders that have been given me by 
my superior officers; they have done all in my opinion that is possible 
during the past year. 

I will close by saying that so far as my report is concerned I believe 
when the time comes I can make a partial report. President Hunter will 
make the report for us in its entirety. ; 


Convention then adjourned until 1:30 o’clock. 


‘ 


; AFTERNOON SESSION. 


MONDAY, February 27, 1899. 


Meeting called to order by President Hunter. 

First thing in order was the report of the Committee on Credentials. 

O. J. KEENAN, Secretary of the Credential Committee—The Commit- 
tee are now ready to report. I wish to state to you that the names of del- 
egates and the towns which they belong to and the number of votes that 
they are entitled to and the number of the local they belong to will be 
given. 
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Secretary reads the report, which is as follows: 


Local. 
Thomas Lander, Carterville. 24 te eee: 710 
ake Harris, Cartervillesi.t 220. ae RAI We eB yt EE es 710 
George Graham’ Virden.; S205 ..367oee bi eae ao ee ee 578 
Al-Pouchel; Carlinville: 2m. vars, pete oie eee ee 702 
WG. Crane, Herrin: A7. er ee Ce eee ee 986 
id: Boycott, ’. Marissa: 3 fio eee een Lee tals eke 335 
mo. Uder,, Green: Ridge i.e) Sve ee hh ok eo ee 763 
Charles“ Henneman). Belléevilletemicte ue 6 Fe een oe 859 
Joh, Schultz,’ Belleville <.¢40, eos = vee eae ee 99 
Arthur Powell, Bellevilles, i A250 4 oe Ores deh cel ee oe 99 
Paul Dufraine, Wilderman........... thd oxi: os ee 702 
Dartiiel Shower, Danville, Fo 2csstie 5 ca be hohe pe 122 
Grav. Nevill, Suntield.a: 2. Se. ap cits a Sone ec ee ee 107 
Grant Hill; Glenburn: ites ee ee ee 288 
yanres. Skelton, Perit,” .. imei a: ae Ee. on herb ry 618 
M, J..Mlanans, DuQnoim’ $27.55 cs hae ie oe ee 98 
Henry, Calmat). Westyilles2. Ss. one: Ge ge Seek ee 283 
Arthur Daniel, South: Danville)... ee 8 ho eee 322 
Simon Schmidt, Pertt ogc us on ee ee eS ee 222 
Albert: W ebler;: Wenohas ins, woke oie Sates Ota oe ee 726 
Tra Stewart Mt. -Vernoti.nt:. cab ue aeons Rs: a iat 612 
George, Wolf,’Rentehler ii, oy. er ec nee «oes cee ee oe 301 
P<: Strawhem, Murphysboro. 42-24. ies ae eee oe .» 683 
he He Kelly, Murphysboro 4-327 .6 gaps eer ee ee 683 
He Martin, Murphysboro ite onskinta cs oe ee 683 
CG Dollicker; Murphysboro*..7 +2 uae. ee ee ee 683 
C2 allo” Murphysboro a2 Sey. ois ee ery lc ot oa ce a atea nea 683 
g-pStanley, Murphysboro: scene th ast eet oss 7. eee eee eee 605 
Ho Lewald; ‘Springfield... S326 2c, wears ie co ss 2) A eee eee 413 
asi Ryan,  Springteld.:.. x cate eeey athe a oo ae eine wien ie 413 
Hugh? Wilson, )Kinmutiday: o..cmaaciee els rece eee ae ee 747 
Frank*Lyson, Niantio: +. eae aa die one ee aac ae aes 361 
John) Lehnen,*Spritighelds St aie ns scl ee ee ea ee 448 
mifred “Broad, Coal: City Accu aici Laie ee ee cae a7 
Reymond*)ordan, Coal:City 2. psigt ease oe a Oe es II 
John Parsons, Riverton ....... OT oe ee gs PERS al ROE 754 
JountDuncan, Riverton 22725 paweeh ea ete: ed ke eh eee 754 
Barney Murphy, Barclay....... Sah SRR soa (AC EU Ma 826 
James Kine;-Spaulding.. * : sae boots ce io oe. ee ee 834 
>.eH.- Williams; Edinsburgy cgi: «oso as «ahaa aoe eae 712 


Votes. 
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Local. Votes, 


SIOOpeUeUer LIA WSO. Lhe se oka dd ees Cees at dE RE 851 I 
Frank Carson, Minonk............ CEE Bay itt vats 247 I 
EOPELT) eer Ot MERIT Roary o a4 55 SoG te Ree eee 66 2 
PETRY Ss a nd Re C8 a at aS Ab on ee 654 I 
PRICE WmIEVENI CC OMCC ot U 2 th Sek Gey ge ee a PIES Woe 980 2 
WEATTEIRESECI UV Tiga Vy CBLUMIO NS!) 0.5, cap ck care ed on Gale whet Raa toes s 320 2 
NA LEMIRE OTRD RMA oa BrP Cle «17 yg Nal totes ooo Yack ws cae asRENG Na ohne ae 309 I 
PRICE ICL Se cB ot oi CLAS Pee Soo ee ae ey 409 2 
Bepeeresen re. WVESOVINIG. 2s re 3 Phat eos Sak ba ten aes 503 2 
Pee PACITOT © EHV LOT VILE, © 8 arot 64.0 Ais ats men Meme eee 646 I 
Be MTP SITS LAVIOTWING 9, shar ls StS ab, s Lok hee iar 646 I 
Manca niaclonald, Oglesby’. '.3. 2s. bcs So Why ee eek ones 1% 
noms Madison, opringheld - 2... tos ee on eee ewes 317 I 
Peta er MONTIN et) ZIOOD Yi stale w sie So shale’ o's feo Pees + a whee at 473 1% 
Rae aDeISEN EA LEST MUIPLGETY Yoon or Pe A and ac asta Ke tee Sa oe 473 1% 
Ma NEE EI CS AL LON VIE choca tele cs. «geo a's ve DA te es geen ds 744 I 
Peaye tO S7 VES Veeck 6 Bgd Sf 0 gt Se OREA De tnt Patel NA i ne OR ABARIRE IO Dayan te 649 % 
Pee EUG CEeTibr nica! ren as OR ke ee ee, ae 649 % 
Peotone Lana Clty rte. O20 on acu ces chee on eee ee 661 I 
Rm arwets TOeONLIAC Set wet Sd aneigh atte es eke BATT apenas 22 I 
Pe COME SRA IA MOttStOw ily ig ¢ ns ah yo sie cee ae hws a dicewteae ene 732 rr 
mnonas Pearce, Grape(Creeke nh. oe Le Seis aos Meee 310 I 
Sie MrT OM ITT ASTIN TEI yas cigs i ose 'ereic. hike eke ame SR 331 I 
PEST rd DILMORCIO Win Se tara. wie his ot sclcoa a ie « sh « ees 331 I 
SERGE LL UISINCO Itt airs osteo dle een ays seen 6 eee Seed) I 
Timothy Downey, Lincoln...... .... Ebene tesa tie ts alee 224 I 
eam Marcels: HiisnorGe nin k ss ses bhava peek buns CSN 644 I 
Reseranne broad.) OU) vidio. ets of P23) 5 tS Se) ee eae hay A 2 
eerie ea UPL Mtoe. CLEC 061. 0 2% tb sort 3 oe at, ainete tae Re On 310 I 
James Hickey, Diamond.......... $20 5 CES ee Lee ee Oe 2 $e g 
patuer mallet. Past Peoria et 320 ees eye: ues ip ates eee 563 I 
BIH EELOMN, UWATOS VIL et ory. sy ans oe v's epee eae 4a F I 
bere eretht tits Cle OTE TT Tes ot ee wh ss x a,w's » SO ae ee fe 4 I 
SUES RI COMI CIT) SEAL Tore . Shut 5 Me eines bo xc bo b,c s sa SRE acces 4 I 
Dee MOLARS CAT DOT ELIE Sie daa te oes a ee Renee ae fies 4 I 
PRED UML BOAT OOM Fill, wei vey): o'saie o otc a tinea Our ttaehs 4 I 
PPR ISCHOCHACATDOM Filler ont i oes oo od) a aes ae A NOL I 
DAI OVAK BIAGIO WOUG, feo. statte-s ede bac + cdc tes SS OEM: t I I 
Be LN OP OEIC WOOK. TSR Ae ALS. oie is oa tole ate ede UNOS 996 I 
P(E PNT srg a PCTS (ED ABS ea OS A SP rN are ete 737 I 
RPO ACC VIVE ALCS ema gta Me's 55 '0ik «ah ee dim Sie ete ote 620 I 
WE REGS SL PE ILO R SUM Wet ots he o'ala DEL vhs a ete hua enats 620 I 
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Local. 
wy popconne a Cuba ni). 09. Scot Man ie a teint ne Deets aa MOE 368 
samuel Pascoe, Breeds: |... tae eee ee Mi, ate bea b cia re OTS 517 
PM COoTawelwiarguette .). 00. cae cen SS sis Rak OU gk Mpa Re, 57 
Win, Rice, Farmington: xii. ¢. lass osan tie on ately tals bie era ae 946 
Wm. McGahey, Braceville.....,...... ph Si Ste be ete sae eat 952 
Thomas McMasters, Braceville................. 632, 505, 777, 952 
Wingelrvinge,. Streator ; | ...../ssivgs ie am neeeeus tee ees iene in tea eee eae 800 
Geo; Padgett, Streator, : 1.5 5k cme aeteie tacts stckese a cle ene a 800 
jacob Stanley, Streator se wis eos ee niet ese ydet nie me ee 800 
AU Welsh, Streator, vice ae of severe ea itibtaeae eae eters fe apaara Wee 800 
David. Williams, Streator.) see. eee whee % Dy te ete! Pohye ae 800 
Afex Plane. Mt. Vernom:.s. avas.oeie te cine ub ive cet eee oe eee 612 
WR, Russell: Muncie. ! cess they tests alse net hea ae 312 
Md. ‘Bartay Streator. os). c.igteve swine ote ele ate ee a2 
hell opartace, 4 se seats Lae citi whee Wie ake, asaels ea > Ae pe 659 
Martin HRrahe, Tadd) sii.) cas wapeualin ne Se nue nn Sheen 930 
samuel: Palmer, Wolcott. lia tec ac wee alee iter ica he en 923 
Reale kK enney, (‘Hiilliaryie. ti. seed eee GA Ys len 9 ae 348 
ReterStoiiels; LEDAVOT oo. else mls eae wes calc cc 743 
William Rice Middleprove wif.) ios 14 clot ae Sig ee 696 
DE Lioyd Dat yille a7. 0i cies be ceti och leech fa siete a etectcaie alk te ret 374 
Chas. Zeigler, ‘Lolnéa .% Since ron mores ae eae a alee eR een 356 
HMrank: Penny, “Lolnea tig sesiiaose ede Anlst tee a hee ne 938 
mamuel:"Bass Vlolieaeoy cies uci aka ements Wb edtothiatea 291 
Gil. Cochran, Seatonville......... Jet slatted. a Meete Bie 931 
Woeuslas ‘Gray; CoaliValley. <0" i ks aetei cece eee ee merce 362 
BoM CCN AN KANO Ly. oval wien Cerner an ene orale Weal oa h aha ake 992 
John Herring, Athens......... shia ge tebe aan oe dete aie Esso eee 633 
Hosepiiitrt: ATHENS 2c oi hii Nails Sues alate waleks tangs lala Mae 974 
John R. Miller, Moweaqua............. Aplb SON Geerigere So BOs aA DEY we, | 
LL Robinson, Kingston Minesotue; soar, tua. s ees Game. 892 
hos soechiette, Mt; Olives: (ventana ce aelee teeta cee ee 728 
Mer GObiis, Mi Olive.cso 6 Ne a tices averse ae che eae eae 728 
James Warren, Marion. -\c:sncps's esate eee ears «oa op Ue a 717 
micot Loward Marion. .:.'t45../) savin cts Sr attuis 6st 8 se eee 711 
NUS D4; EAR VG, DT CEZE So. g! 0's sce eg enna a When tel nk, ais ic sis. Gace UNM nna Cape Re 67 
oni Mrs t ys RFOOZO, |. ais sisi aie eS eR ae PRR T Sete at aed Race, Lt 765 
ieee hillipeyd deni... S00 ery y ae einer ae a. Nes PSN AH OARS wee 511 
AT Nentzins? Glen) Carbon ying sa ue ty tial, oe mn I ee 686 
Pete McCall Glen Carboy eee os detent ccs odo ha eee re 686 
Sane avion, <slen Carbon. osc sine. cae css ert ate di aio cen ae ee 663 


Maus oinsss Cutler sat cat Nine cays ts ace thes ks ace a Eee a 366 


Votes. 
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Local. 
DV Ot ete Re ert VOLUME. i. ic Siete a «ele ane 0 oie Pues a RON mee mele 4 as 657 
Davicsliueeins, MOSENOTOURH .. ei... ses ceantenas hacer me e- 611 
Ef ob CVU RE RRCaE eS CUAL Ue ding wo) ss n'a a a's ent an Vie akued SUE en 755 
Wy seer CaM OM te tT I, oe eh wees oats b's 755 
eT ER CMM ECLERDEVAL OE, i pS, iss oh wo stake: shal Wal wre ePAM aR etatal s WM Lig 699 
RO Kee ete eNOS 5 ORL yo ach Celslaale aeiet ees An hae Fees 726 
TOS ACMRE MERI OIP 1 AVAUT ELC SFC et Salad ala hw ng Oph nis es ae Ma Ten eee 410 
LOIS ere PERU E TE a Pe TUE TAS BOP. yy tude latte es wa ote con wilts 491 
mr eUR ee EOE A UIIT Ce ia are an wre iden, vg lei eie Be es ler 491 
ME TAC CE SLC! (ICES bah oh ala gic alee e' oc slanted he sla eae a eel 687 
UIE ROTC VV COECOTY hs oS sas She Whee a Cowie Weis Mlle, Mele os nates 668 
RSRPRR CT LECSCSLLOUTY. Fost oa diene Sah wcctale Sti ache sas Pe PRA DS nae pote 709 
Pere ey Clee Ole yO yt oe swe cn dle gh Macbrateen tthe 304 
Wine reer e Belleville, M5... 2. cvaesulh Os pelea tala Gee Oe 304 
MRO M TERT MANE CD PELL ORL Syncs chs a gop y Pm Wu, oxcletngo''s ooh ay oleae Rack .. 705 
PE eM AULE RTOS SS DLAte ies ie sas ee sieiete od aia Li stetegh y alg sic Oh Bete 703 
Wau. Bailey,-Hallidaysboro. ...)c. bee Cte eR A 757 
Buates LOMA y Cla WOO Witty. 3 fo talelaeetoate um © get nek 948 
James Harrison, Oakwood........ Use Naat lites OW ce Balk: Aah ee 948 
MOR SIN A SE DAV ICT he csc Rak Fas bal ame beet anes 360% 
John Smith, Dunfermline........ SGg a hed een al sae nese 106 
PINE SEWRLDEL IS SCESY VRUEL Gy egg Westy tals) din io cla! tat Salad tere se ers oe SD 373 
PERO TIS. AS VE Ets c OA Ge oi fs shave Ue ae eee hapa eae 675 
eerse re CLAGH IM ULL VSDOLO.<% os coed ats cece Sa ey a ds Calas ae ite 605 
PeuesIeTI a Mat se Orns Y 26s dak woke he see deeilad who eRe Bue ee 729 
Biopeiierl, MsTUICSPlE cee sc dec rents scl CAS IR MY Bee ot Load 730 
BERIeI + COUNMISVINIC Use ect. cae 4g cys a cer ae facta histo stl temie ee 685 
Sor eevee Collinsvilles: a2 o2 0 Ais pc aoa Saw nk eae eae e 685 
CEU RE SA TCET ATA TT CET COM hd Ges sie ale Hopels a 5 Soeictatald + Ge kites Gen ee 463 
POMC TAGEUS. | Pati ee sie eS Vth cle Sd Scie obs Ctidial e Menale eoteee its IOI 
PTT R LC ge ALIS Hae let ple hops: Beis Ghelelki wre we sale ai edeie’ dere y Wa Seales IOI 
PEM ETOTTOCIS BATION eto meas Wa ag ag ocd idubs wea sad ey Mid 101 
RPPORRATAI@TE SE ATEGAN abe Sig Wise diel Ais Sid aca. Ad vn! h Ae an Aare eM De 2 101 
PIN BA MOE Sek AIG AG US gs 6b dk gH: oud’ ire leo a Uden ahd a MR Godan Male ah or IOI 
be OG UCT AORTA VAIS ye woos odie Auld asl she we ae mad Mme Sob 702 
ESORUMLOUNE TE SPROUT eS ek Sule ala tin we Cond. pl valet tuabeete dg acta 986 
BA Tie PATIOS AW PASSIUINIPCION Fo. 6 c¥ivig 5,055 caiepete) Danrateleuhiy Gale 10g 
Dee iii) OER WV AEIIS VT Bie Sees as leks als ale k Ae sD Maen Stare ejatane ow Se 165 
A WV wt MARIO ue POLO Got ies this) gid aah v'e ee ab win b ate te ele wan sue 658 
PEAR OAC SUT ee PEMD TEI oss ou 09. Ges esc dale he tin waiavere sf 494 
Maron RONG. Dt, PEARS. 6063s s,s k LS oe ke es nes bene 8 cis 27 


MOUS SLEVETSON  NILWO0O odie if TPs N56 welelgeld ae ne aiess Rahs A 300 
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Votes. 
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Local. Votes. 


we, Rac opher, Spilertowi “4... se te ey ede gt ie avalos aa 243 I 
MareCabill e Vardep 0... !s... sateie gaeetc tear eeeeks aes Aa een chain nae oa 693 I 
Tonnr Goad, Virdet aos... . baer sicatete eae cond. emer eiaae 693 I 
By}:.renton, Greenville.:c. 74 .0e acta tee eee eee 344 I 
Thomas, Shields,’Chatham t. < Sausaipe ea eee eee eine ie eek 655 I 
TG. Joties, Troy): . i. 2103 ee ee ee ae 691 I 
Ha Peek, VGirard y's fais + dik citey ae Rh ile t cy ee tone 86 % 
CGharles ‘Turman, Cantrall. GA2% cen pee ee ie ee eee 600 I 
Sam Durpgan, Girard M2... ak pase Gates ool aie ee . 694 % 
Reapreek? Girard’) /.65). 3). (2 ceo ee g ae ee pie te be ae eee 86 y% 
7. oW .Mallergran, ‘Petersburg: 6s. tig. s ahedicte cps Lee 672 I 
John Colvey,Springheld 2a. y 2. Sinks peese ue eet ene 347 I 
ernest Kraus, Lincoln wi.) s0i- ok resewie steele eras 598 I 
Cornelius: Sours;/Peoria. 1. cSt aie oa epee eee ae ee ee 734 2 
Adex Suedden, Edwards, «<5: 3) gt pubsete Bare ee peo ee 650 I 
GYR MoV ey; Sorento F.25..0\s awe) eecans 2 yey ae eee I 
Charles Schwarting, Spring Valley... ov. J suse soe pe 2 I 
Charles Schwarting, Spring’ Valley)... 3. 2... aeieou te a 655 I 
W. H. James, Spring Valley........... OES 5 5 aeg sagen rarons 736 I 
Wie. James, Spring: Valley <2. 2c, geen ag ne eee tee ee 8617 I 
Pred Cape, iW ifitamsvillet.)o 0s crite. stein a ee pee at ey ee 807 I 
Georgey Galbraith, Pinkneyville sti fe ory ee hoc een 575 I 
Wai.cRichards; ‘Spring “Valley.. ..2Gee. saeuae:. sual tee ene 43 2 
fon Tran ,.\Springneldso.).i00 eee im te eeair a Aa tae 567 % 
steve’ Bowen, Springfieldy2))....07. 324 hive Mey lee ci ote eel ene 567 y% 
Ed McGovern, Springfield: i, vi. 5 so e.eecnere Ae ase Sis gop ed SLSR 997 I 
Hrank Ratka, Bloominptot:..0%. «cents ee pie eee lines wei 753 2 
PafoMorgan,Bloomingtou.. 4%) sess Gtas wat olita 2 eee ae 753 I 
Richard Reynolds, Bloomington... ti oye oe al on eae, 753 I 
James Rotrk, Fairmont sc oki Lene, oad Ee kee 588 I 
Wan- Burton, Springfieldy 7.7ic ae eevee ee ear ee PB os 321 1 
Himer-Wendle; Sprinpheld 3: oor susan ies ele ee ae ne 999 I 
Thos. Taylor, Springfield........ RESETS cast b ada viele, A A ea at 492 I 
George; Goodali, Sandoval 20:07 Stara ine cnet core eases 621 I 
Mranikceetrosks f° y3). .';- ic, sis sled pasa ale hee elated asia as late aia gies ee 651 2 
George Sturman) Clarke Citys, scisnunta eee sore pe ee 475 I 
Heviry tial. (Litchfield: s0. 0. ane eee eee ee teint eicameia nee ee AS I 
Alonzo:T;) Chesney, Sato... 9.0 05.02 ae apt ENR COS Sat Sais Sten 951 I 
Wis Monaghan, Marseilles 0.4 avedeeere siete ee acne 240 I 
Mike: Rowan, Litchfield’: rie Sd tint sleet ee pie sl peer Re 
W. W. Jacobs, Dubois...... * Hos hope he, She STM eis rasta aaee oe eta 572 of 
Jos: PopesFréench Village. ec) mete bee aa eet ais Fe Gar 474 I: 


Local. Votes. 


EES EPI AUIS ATLAS. WA Cats Ons, 6 Sek sinbleice.s Morenci A Aiee Ma kes Re 659 I 
Ie evaO ree LEP tOl bless % ye Fe bh od vce alee pe are Oe oe Ill . I 
PEGA ceva LPP e MILO T GW a oles Ss hes Fulerde yo wy hres Meedld oeiede os 702 I 
MOM PACD PLON jp OIMTtMSHOTO . sy. oj. =p oe Fa be ee BR AA EE Tee OOS I 
a IMR LCL «tn Wy fad gy. ss Ary Gwe 04 oon’ ren gene me Ree 167 I 
etigabemens Centralia ys eres. fit ue bd eae Le es oe 52 2 
werank tawk, Centralia... J...) 0... DS einiele nts Wi raraecraers 52 2 
Auster ie tnerts aie Creeks foto 5 eho r ss feos ba Pehle ee a Phnaid 711 I 
emrereii heh LT Ono ee ev... ese dents We oan ee 98 I 
SM DGALIGY-VLtt COI nosh. oe. sd <n e Gele en rae a eee 98 I 
Snare OT route L191 OUOLE 6 o/s tay ne ete ahd bao, ow Gly im RR 98 I 
iad. Morton, Loding.......... PON) ‘chae dhe diadel pod Ree Say ss eran aa 482 I 
TE ENEOVG RISE SOCOM i de eS an aly an old e+ 2 Sache wis ght ies 746 I 
PTOI A eT TICO TNs SC RELERES o's olay la \pis shove eines me ahetee Biase deptane a Be. 4I I 


We, your Committee on Credentials, recommend that E. R. Smith, 
representing the Joliet Republican, be seated, also J. H. Bauman and Mr. 
J. H. Payne, representing Chicago Federation of Labor. 


We recommend that Thomas Irvin, of Pawnee No. 1, Grape Creek, be 


given a seat and voice. 
P. J. KEENAN, Chairman. 


W. P. TURTON, 
S. J. YOUNG. 


PRESIDENT—Gentlemen. You have heard the report of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials; what will you do with it? 


DELEGATE WM. HEFTE—I move that the report of the Credential 
Committee be received and the Committee continued. 

Motion was carried and the Committee continued. 

Next thing in order was the appointment of the various committees, 
which were as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON RULES OF ORDER. 


Thomas Jeremiah. James Hickey. T. M. McGurk. 
COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

D. Huggins. W. EH. Smith. Ed. Cahill. 
J. H. Harrison. David Young. 
AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

William Green. Archie McDonald. W. E. Cook. 
OFFICER’S REPORT. 

‘Wm. Hefte. Jos. Manuel. ; H.C. Bell. 
GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE. 

H. Schuttie. Thomas Irvin. Thos. Gallagher. 


E. Bozarth. 
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COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION. 


J. Stanley. Jos. Pope. Jas. Burns. 
C. Hicks. J. Rourke. 


SERGEANT AT ARMS. 
Richard Reynolds. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SCALE. 
W. T. Morris. Wm. Topham. Wm. Monaghan. 
PRESIDENT HUNTER—There is one Committee that I have not made 
the appointment of yet, and this one of the most important committees 
that may be appointed by this convention. I don’t like to assume the 


grave responsibility, and that is the Scale Committee. What is the pleas- 
ure of this Convention? 


DELEGATE R. H. KELLY—I move you that the Committee be elected 
by this Convention. 


DELEGATE THOS. GALLAGHER—I move that the Chair appoint 
one delegate from each district on the Scale Committee. 


PRESIDENT HUNTER—The Chair will not entertain that motion. 
The motion that the Chair appoint the members of the Scale Commit- 
tee was then acted upon and the motion was lost. 
It was then moved that each District select its own Scale Committee 
of three. Which motion was carried. 
The different districts then separated and selected the Fe tires mem- 
bers from their respective districts: 
First DisTrRict—David Williams, Streator; Duncan McDonald, 
Oglesby: M. Welch, Streator. 
SECOND DisTricr—Charles Schwarting, Farmington; Samuel 
Palmer, Reed City; G. H. Cochran, Seatonville. 
THIRD DistRicT—Samuel Pascal, Farmington; J. L. Smith, 
Dunfermline; S. J. Young, Cuba. 
FOURTH DISTRICT—William Johnson, Danville; Joseph Hart, 
Athens; Timothy Downey, Athens. 
FIFTH DistTRicT—D., Kline, Spaulding; Thomas Madison, Spring- 
field; Edward Cahill, Virden. 
S1xtH DisTRicT—William Hefte, Belleville; Thomas Reynolds, 
Carlinville; Joseph Pope, Belleville. 
SEVENTH District—W. F, Morris, Du Quoin; Thomas Launders, 
Carterville; D. Jones, Williamsville. . 


PRESIDENT HUNTER—Is the Committee on Rules of Order ready to 
report? 


The Committee on Rules of Order then reported the following rules, 
which are as follows: 
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SPRINGFIELD, Ill., February 27th, 1899. 


| Rules of Order of Business for the Tenth Annual Convention of the 
United Mine Workers of Illinois. 


We, your Committee on Rules of Order and Business, respectfully sub- 
mit the following for your consideration: 


First. The Convention shall be called to order at 9:30 A. M. and ad- 
| journ at 12, noon; reconvene at 1:30 P. M., and adjourn at 5:30 P. M. 


Second. Nomember of the Convention shall speak more than once 
upon the same question until all who desire to speak shall have been 
heard. Speeches shall be limited to five minutes, and no one shall be 
allowed the floor more than twice, except by the consent of the majority. 
Third. The roll of delegates shall not be called except by the request 
of ten or more delegates. 


Fourth. Any member of the Convention appearing on the floor in 
such a manner as to annoy the proceedings of the Convention shall be rep- 
rimanded by the Chair for the first offense, and for the second offense shall 
be expelled from the Convention and his conduct reported to his constitu- 
ents by our Secretary. | 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Report of Credential Committee. 
Report of Auditing Committee. 
Report of Officers. 

Report of Election of Officers. 
Report of Constitution Committee, 
Report of Resolution Committee. 
Report of Officer’s Report. 
Report of Scale Committee. 

g. Filing of Grievances. 


on NOW DN 


PRESIDENT HUNTER—Gentlemen. You have heard the Report of the 
Committee on Rules of Order and Business. What is your pleasure? 

It was then moved and seconded that the report of the Committee be 
accepted and the Rules of Order adopted and the Committee discharged. 
Motion was carried and the Rules of Order adopted. 


Next thing in order was the report of retiring officers. Under that 
head President Hunter made the following report: 


Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention of the Tenth Annual 
Convention. I need not reiterate in your hearing the remarks made in 
the opening of our Convention, that we are proud to have the honor of 
being President of an organization of miners in the State of Illinois. I 
need not reiterate in your hearing the splendid remarks made by your 
Secretary-Treasurer. What I intend to reiterate in your hearing is the 


’ 
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financial condition of our organization and the conditions under whick 
this organization has risen to its present attainment. I need not remind 
you of the vicisitudes following your lives during the past two years. We 
have been tried to our utmost capacity in dealing with the economic and 
social problems. During this time we have seen human lives sacrificed. 
And I will reiterate in your hearing that through my travels over various 
parts of the State I have met with locals and talked with them along the 
line of organization and attended to them as I understand true Trade 
Unionism. In your little locals since the Virden riot.was over they have 
tried to maintain the present condition. And I need not tell you what a 
deplorable condition we were in. Yet by your generosity and kindness 
and by your going deep down into your pockets we have accomplished 
much, According to your Secretary-Treasurer’s report, at the beginning 
of the year we had only $500. Secretary Ryan tells us now that our re. 
ceipts during the past year have been over $200,000, and there isa surplus 
in the Treasury to your credit of over $51,000. I need not tell you that 
we are better off financially now than we were a year ago when this Con- 
vention convened. I intended to tell you that the people who fought us 
so hard a year ago and the men who took part promised us every- 
thing in their power—promised us better conditions, better prices, 
and these very men have turned traitor to us when they left us. 
In the sub-districts and the districts scabs have been removed out 
of condition today. We have come together to get a condition of 
affairs into existence which will bea benefit to the operators and which 
will be a benefit to the miners, and we can only maintain this condition of 
affairs in joint convention by the united efforts on your part and the indi- 
vidual efforts on the part of members of this Convention. This has been 
one of the most laborious years we ever had since the history of 1860. I 
have been working in the mines ever since I was 18 years old upto the 
present time. And I need not. remark that we have been shot from pillar 
to post. We have men organized today who are the champions of organ- 
ized labor because we have proven to them that organization is the only 
true method of doing business and this can only be maintained when you 
and I get an intelligent knowledge of it. I have done everything in my 
power since I was elected President of this organization to carry out the 
law regardless of the individual, and I want to thank Vice-President Rus- 
sell; no matter where I sent him he has performed his work well and done 
it according to the law enacted by your last State:Convention. And I 
want to thank your Secretary-Treasurer W. D. Ryan, and I want to say 
that during the dark hours when I would go to his office I was received 
with good cheer, and after the consultations that we had together I always 
went away feeling better. I need not tell you that during our official life 
there never has been a cross word passed between your State officials. In 
conclusion I want to thank you again for the honor that you have given 
me by placing me in this position; also I wish to thank the State Executive 
Board and Sub-District officials and every member of the organization for 
the support received from them. 


CHAIRMAN RUSSELL—Gentlemen. You have heard the report of your 
President, what.is the pleasure of the Convention? 


DELEGATE Ep. Bovcorr—Mr. Chairman. I would move that the 
Convention rise to their feet and give tbree cheers to the President for his 
efforts. 
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CHAIRMAN RusSsELL—If there is no objection the Convention will rise 
-o their feet and give President Hunter three cheers and a tiger. 


Convention arose as one body and gave three rousing cheers for Presi- 
dent Hunter. 

DELEGATE R. H. KELLY—I move that the report of the President be 
referred to the Committee on Officers’ Report. 

Motion carried. 

Next thing in order was the report of the Secretary-Treasurer, which 
was as follows: 

In his report Secretary W. D. Ryan made the following remarks: 


Mr. Chairman. From the demonstration of the delegates of this Con- 
vention it makes us feel that life is worth living. I need not repeat what I 
said this morning, that we have had in our official position in this organi- 
zation the support of the organization. One thing I desire to do is to 
extend and give my heartfelt thanks to the miners and the State Executive 
Board and the State and Sub-District Officials for their assistance. Also I 
am thankful for the assistance that has been rendered me by Brother James 
Radford. I was away from the office very often for several days at a time, 
and when I returned everything was in as good shape as when I left. 
There were times when he knew more about the business than I did. In 
regard to my report there are some things in my report that affect the 
miners only, that I would not want to say anything about, when there is any 
body in this Convention that is not a delegate, and the time to complete 
my report is not sufficient this evening, but I will go as far as I can. 


DELEGATE THOS. GALLAGHER—Mr, Chairman. I move you that the 
report of the Secretary be laid over until 9 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


SECRETARY RvAN—I would like to go far enough with this report that 
you could refer it to the Auditing Committee, but would not think of mak- 
ing a complete report at this time, but would like to go far enough to refer 
it to the Committee tonight, supposing I did not make a complete report. 
I would not, Mr. President, be in favor of referring the report until tomor- 
row morning for this reason, that your Scale Committee must meet and 
spend considerable time before you meet the operators. The joint meeting 
will take place Wednesday. so it will necessarily follow that they will have 
considerable work to do. I think we can have time before the Convention 
adjourns to complete the report, and at the same time the Committee 
should be allowed to go ahead with their work. 

DELEGATE Ep. BovcoTt—The original motion I desired to make is 
that the report of Brother Ryan be referred in toto to the Auditing Com-_ 
mittee and that they be allowed to report on it. 

PRESIDENT HUNTER--The motion is that the report of Secretary Ryan 
be referred to the Auditing Committee in toto and that they be instructed 
to make a report. : 

SECRETARY RYAN—You are on a line that is perfectly satisfactory to 
me, but I want some time before this convention adjourns to go through 
this report, inorder that every delegate here may be ableto take an intelli- 

gent report to his constituents. 

The original motion was withdrawn. 

PRESIDENT HUNTER—I want to say, before we go any further or get 
this report from him personally, that if there is anything that the dele- 
gates do not understand he can explain. 


. 
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DELEGATE STRAWHN—I move that we go into executive session and ~ 
hear the report of Brother Ryan. ; 


Motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT HUNTER—We are now in executive session and brothers 
not entitled to remain will please withdraw. 


Secretary Ryan then gave a detailed report from his books, as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
ASSESSMENTS. 

Local Local 
Union, Union. 

No. Amount. No. Amount. 

Soo, Streator... 62.4% .$ 4,184 02 6207 La Salen i taal $ I,142 75 
SIAL IENS 201. ce enecs tite 6 1,185 45 G12 SMtAN GritOn fan ore aye 16 25 

bS70 Preeburge oii. Vie 2s Oo oues 807 Williamsville ...... 1,308 43 

BOs CONAN LG a/s crisis s eee 13 00 494 Springfield ........ 1,841 25 

685 Collinsville......... 7,341 32 923 Reed. City nF s.o.y 48 50 — 
686 Glen Carbon....... 8,638 86 67 Breeser 278 25 
492 Springfield......... 412 00 43 Spring Valley...... 75 00 & 
PAGO LMAMOR ee tahun sy 1,865 65 344 Greenview ........ 922 78) 
MSOU BCLS VINE de sis ass 3- 43I 90 6s4-Tallala Scien santos 303 00 | | 
mea Riverton. ($00 \\...., 2,476 78 672 Petersburg..... ... 155 50° jam 

94 Moweaqua......... 590 25 744 Bartonville ........ 60 85 a 
8617 Spring Valley...... 281 13 6838 (Birkriers 0 F242 .4s05 17 95 

721 Pleasant Plains..... 46 00 661 Hanna City........ 7 25 

BAG LCALOLG «ii ohs 3S fabh shoe 38 38 850) Dawsons oa. age 793 71 

Boe Carhitiville fg 2). = eg 456 II 997 Springfield... ..... 1,633 68 

Ost seatonville. 3s.) 1,528 10 a3 Litchheldviuy, rae 44 00 
SOvMRentchler. 25. wiste. 837 15 15h CAUNLOM i ealete Sy. oes 10,777 31 

Fog Ridge: Prairte.)2..\. 827 30 826 Barclay. suse <, iaele 1,803 75 
Agnvovarke City. fs. ute 189 00 AES WOON DUT es. - states 99 50 
VAAL LETS pr ae. 0 Rear I,OI2 30 7477 Bracevilley. 4s sian 60 00 

834 Spaulding..... TAR: ifort sods Trentoti. 2 hs he 2,724 86 
Bat RIGS EY Mai Ahi ite 1,800 25 474 French Village..... 132025 

Bay Springheld te 47 786 00 682 Braceville? jovingy 45 50 
ATs Springheld i551. 2,525 35 G40 Per yee - uly aaa es goo oO 

ROO) PaAirmMOune oan o\n<..g 1,289 03 952° Braceyilles yay eres 359 55 , 
232 Mascoutah - 2.55.5 2 607 70 47B-Ogleshy sat als kh aie, 1,496 82 
FOGREBSEVVIILE stim’ cs es 260 I5 860, Sti"David scares I0 00 

SL 7 POpritigneld: 0 pms. I,191 00 929 \Oplesbyic: 5% meses: II,I05 00 

BOF. SOLENLO <2) Laatiae 905 70 22) PON TEC Janet aa tier 248 oo 

PY MOO Cit ya ara iels e cke 373 25 728 | Nib ces oie 13,539 91 

288 Glenburn........... 2,672 23 730: (Gillespie t pt tane con 1,734 50 
A MLA INCOLE we wivie.e, stats wats 3,136 90 O72 Intren tore, Woke 196 98 | 


. Amount, 
. $ 1,104 50 
me ?590.Jincolh............ 873 50 
. 1 Braidwood......... I3I 00 
ri 37 Coal City (Big 4)... 1,949 50 
ms g99 Springfield......... 634 00 
BRMRCMALMAM vt ya. 275 50 

gor Wilderman,.....'.... 1,166 60 
e732 Pottstown... ....... 179 15 
567 Springfield......... 1,998 25 
mee4o3 Clear Lake......... 502 40 
_ 448 Springfield......... 690 90 
mn 600: Cantrall,........... 627 63 
996 Braidwuod.......-. 486 50 
RII. AL! usin ee dye 3.t 20 80 

747, Kinmundy......... 534 13 

575 Pinckneyville...... 45 85 
Meeeoos Worden............ _ 260 55 
Ber 331 opringfield......... 1,502 50 
: a35 Marissa... .i<...:.. 1,859 25 
® 992 Kangley............ 547 50 
i mecarbon Hilly os ..'... 2,115 85 

fe 57, Marquette. .+....... 53 75 
ma20 Westville. ........° 2,922 92 
23 Diamond.... ...... 1,058 30 
_ 683 Murphysboro....... 3,203 50 
Beery Witt... ee. 174 00 
o 948 Oakwood........... 1,352 42 
meee 710 Carterville......... 167 00 
Meat2 Munice.;.......... 162 96 

= * BPRCTUE SS Ok ot oa Noe te 446 20 
a Danville tee sherra an 4,700 00 
331 Edwardsville....... 897 60 
Beene ter o."S Su. ate ob, ines 4 50 
oS 0G Us Fe 300 00 
892 Kingston Mine..... 95 00 
man z40 De Soto. .:....-.... 385 43 
megoo Herrin..,.......... 170 00 
me 505 Braceville.......... 96 70 
og09 Westville........... 1,705 69 
mog2o Wenona............ 365 I0 
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Local 

Union 
No. Amount. 
409 Westville.......... $ 3,857 70 
503. Westville .-........ 1,748 54 
Kelly’s No. 2, Westville 1,340 I5 
Kelly’s No. 3, Westville 2,400 46 
AT SSS tig Pulses ate 1,778 78 
658 Percyyu. eres va 332 13 
74% Lebanonwiais. bose as 772 50 
FOG AOTUSD Ys nas cs ie ere 1,575 54 
TT Eide po ee berate 689 85 
SAB i Wijary & cack aie Ses 586 42 
98 Di Onomic oy ha « 1,507 00 
OOS EOMGal 2) che, 373 85 
Toluca Miners...... 785 00 
337 at B ley, Vice cme a 495 00 
122 Dan vildes areaiiaut aes 19 66 
Belleville per J. Pope 11,490 00 
757 Hallidayboro....... 340 00 
GAG: Taylorville) cise acy 3,239 80 
Danville, Kelly’s No. 2.. II2 30 
736 Spring Valley...... 30 00 
SpringValleyMiners 1,664 25 
657 Ot OUNS. es ge eee 265 oo 
G65 ..(RuUtiaAnG oi ate ers 254 50 
527 ten fie dese eee ae 695 73 
667 Bloomington....... 150 69 
106 Dunfermline....... 26 50 
109 Assumption....... O2i7o 
46. SCUCCAR Us want tias 16 25 
Deo} CAUSE ase erate ae at's I 80 
240 (Marseilleswy.o7eo oy 30 00 
wE7 Mariotisney feng 149 40 
695 Smithboro......... IO 00 
696 Middle Grove...... 54 00 
366) tele rrmeetts balsas 15 00 
Z4ZCSDALLAT ioe we eave oe IO 94 
IOP) Sumhele. soe as wn ts 66 00 
946 Farmington........ I5 00 
57a Virdeneyi tee cod ont 321 28 
222 Peru. SFeteh toa ane SAN II 00 
663 Coulterville:....... 26 00 


bo 
bo 


Local / Local 
Union Union 

No. Amount. No. Amount. . 

Westville Hunrod No. 2..$ 185 41 165 Willsville.......%.° $ 30 00 
ReOrie AYP Nae e-ts ke AQITAUBUTII ec. ee: 185 00 

VRA RE COMA Fas om oAg-S 85 00 3G0" NI1WOOG dg wk << oo 18 50 

DOORS PA ELA en Ok ci-tateln oe 535 54 52) Centralia Suck tis. 330 00 

GOO SCOMeED BS as ae bis 1,471 00 Operative Coal Mine.... 

WOR CBIEESC} is © hes wl 448 oo Ser aaa ee 15 00 

BET el TentOn 6-0 yatta alk 1,250 70 Oakhill Coal Co........ 

DOA SITALCs vised ys pte se 1,367 20 Belleville se is 75 fh ee I4 00 

BowGirard | Ves 53 53. . Chicago Hod Carriers... 25 00 
605 Murphysboro....... 372 50 Danville Liquor Dealers 25 00 
310 Grape Creek........ 4,631 59 au Se ai aa 25 00 

4 ’ 

SOs; Minonkit. cw as ceste 50: Conta esos renin an opi 25 00 
Chicago Hod’ Carriers; NO..42 5/5) nea Bop ele Obra eae eteaeare nes $ 25 00 
Cigarmakets,)Nos, 214, 15,217, 227, CUiCagvOstuns es .iruneinn exiles 100 OO 
Chicago Piano Makers, Varnishers and Finishers.................. 50 00 
Oitizeus of Murphysboro... 665 “Gees ieee ane ee eae ee gI 00 
Danville Journeymen Bakers’ International Union, No 121........ 2 50 
Chicago Brotherhood of Book Binders, No. 25.........-.+0--+ sees 25 00 
Chicago Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ Union, No.1 ....... 25 00 
Chicago I. U. No. 15,'Coopers’ International... 0) .S osse5» one. TO 00 
Peoria Typographical, NO (204 hone stecstene eae eterna te lr I00 00 
Amalgamated Wood Workers, No. 17, Chicago..............seeee- 25 00 
Steam Fitters’ Protective Association, Chicago.................0.. 100 0O 
Dariville; Typographical, Nov23o- souk ies aah ee 5 00 
Cardithy Alabama, . .).... 34). .ina seu saiyalh ott arepe «Sous rat ati ach otis eater ita 5 75 
Nelsonville,. Ohio. 200). 2 Ar Ng ae ea cee miele aap i eee I5 00 
Chicago International Wood Carvers’ Association................. IO 00 
Danbury, Connecticut,“ Hat: Makers qi 4.0)... fons see es 50 oo 
Chicago Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 2. .... 2.0. e ce ceee snes 25 00 
1). AK. of 1. 1605, igby,. Mom tose sti trace aie mete ie cee a tian 44 00 
Ghicago,Wood Workers, Nos 20732. os Pane e eae ee ene nee 5 00 
Ghicago Wood Workers; Noss tie potasesee see es Se Tash, Wie anes 8 00 
Hat Makers’ Association, Norwalk, Connecticut................... 25 ©O 
Higby, Mo.,:K..of 14) 1); As 2605 Siwiine Dad eg rasa eee heres 84 90 
Brotherhood of Hoisting Engineers, Danville..................... 23 00 
Rock, Island Barbers; Nos 1384. cas. stiri ee cs Top ak Mes ee weet 5 00 


we 
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PER CAPITA TAX RECEIPTS. 

Local ‘ Local 

Union Union 
No. Amount, No. Amount. 
331 Edwardsville....... $\ £49520 998) TLalutess seen. %. $ 79 40 
997 Springfield ........ 93 20 O51’ Datovedeaswas vant yy 42 40 
672 Petersburg......... 72 50 850 Dawson........065- 64 80 
448 Springtield......... 87 80 931 Seatonville,........ 362 80 
Se So teal 5 a aaa eee 60 00 611 Rosborough.....-.. 14 30 
BERNMAMON 6 fo wie yo 19 60 744 Bartonville. ........ 52 80 
755 Staunton.......... 360 00 66 Minonles? es ttc ete GG 
it Brr@atlin, jessy ss 69 00 413, Springheld. 0. :..<5 149 25 
: 232 Mascoutah......... 63 09 247) LeUZOUIe hs an has 31 80 
: 706. Caseyville.......... 31 50 807 Williamsville...... 76 20 
. MoMRAG Pel yt: ste.) 146 00 688 “Berkner so tases. 28 30 
moo wwestville.s. 0... .... 253 20 703 Ridge Prairie...... 69 70 
PRO CATILCAL ¢ <6 = so ole 59 00 702' Carlinville......... 79 20 
d MeeMResArQVel. Pi. .d Sans: 15 50 392 Danvilleies4 a 94 00 
4 493 Riverton.........-- 60 10 303 Millstadt.........-.. 33 40 
©6312 Muncie............ 38 50 646, Taylorville?.23.%-).: 226 70 
i PED SY 5 tence e555) slay 4 88 90 BOT, Ca DLE aera tec pskcarei 26 80 
. aeyeespringhelds {3 ':\ . 2. 75 50 704 Trenton... ..... 4. 179 90 
2 732 Pottstown.......... 49 30 347 Springfield........ 78 30 
. EP CNOA: a7. bee os 5 ies. i20 10 952. Braceville.........- 359 80 
t MMA IOTVILIC. 25 bn) ci + 2 145 05 928 Mt. Olive... 2.u.28e 781 50 
Be 122 Danville....... °..- 218 60 331 Springfield, -....... I50 70 
“ g05 O'Fallon.....4<:5.-. 145 95 580 Conant, 2204.0..." =. 47 70 
g erarbonsHilh..) 4... 506 50 620) LaSalle. fa. te uae 176 40 
683 Murphysboro...... 377 40 505 Bracevilley ees oo nisi 75 00 
_—s-754 Riverton........... 230 40 654 Palla veges ya 27 10 
man WMATISSA. {8 ow. s 138 59 310 Grape Creek....... 200 00 
5 996 Braidwood......... 87 50 307. SOFENtO jj 0e oes. = 65 60 
* 300 Nilwood........... 16 20 98 Du Quoin sch. ai. 388 10 
ae 94 Moweaqua....-.... 86 90 305 Rentchler..... .... 6. 551.00 
3 BoqeGirard Soy 23.0... 47 68 474 French Village .... I4 00 
= . 344 Greenview...-..... 80 7I 699 Tamaroa.......... 3 90 
Bf Bop Otreator..t.), .205%<.. g10 OO 663 Coulterville........ 26 30 
5s BoneVorden 7.2 .Aye. ss 34 80 695 Smithboro........- 18 40 
; 999 Springfield......... 99 60 736 Spring Valley..... 57 40 
4 MEME OANAs oe hk loc so ied o ia 50 00 43 Spring Valley..... 136 60 
yf 633 Athens....... DUA 103 90 686 Glen Carbon..,.... 314 00 
i papa Salle... ys ce 72 50 8617 Spring Valley..... Bp wate, 


687. Freeburg........... 89 00 651 Rutland........... 166 50 


Local 

Union 
No. Amount. 
834 Spaulding. ........ $ 95 80 
575 Pinckneyville ...... 78 61 
710° Carterville... ..5....: 132 30 
ewe VATION ss ous s ese 147 40 
I Braidwood..... 50 50 
BABE OULIAGE <<. k bts ehiste 8I 00 
492 Springfield......... 59 80 
Sy plarquettes 2s. u. iss. 61 30 
27-18 Da ea ot BUSOU ay An QI 50 
RDN LEON whose, ate daha ntl 40 30 
ROS LINCOLN: Ae. deh asidty 35 20 
60t Sandoval yis..a\7 a: 20 00 
701 Wilderman.:....... 24 60 
P20 OLDSDY.n oak wictele 95 30 
Os 75Gb, JOONS Wik cR 100 00 
409-Westyille (oy. 2k 4 174 00 
743 Lebanon........ 56 oo 
$26) Barclays a fave 82 50 
765 Breese... ube. css. 117 80 
220Tiamoudswnss fos 255 00 
P50 eQlord sess. wes ae 22 60 
WP SCUOPIES VET cous aie 210 0O 
250. Azlenburn., 204.2 iG 231 15 
711 Johnson City....... 6,00 
563 East Peoria........ 36 Io 
faz) Titchfield... . sa!) va I2 30 
949 Oakwood .......... 129 60 
929 Oglesby... . 1. uj: 120 00 
109 Assumption........ 31 50 
P77 Braceville. 3... aisk 56 00 
soa belleville: 4.6 a: 258 20 
99, Belleville... 6.660684. 137 10 
750) Belleville. 6, 60 00 
O59) Sparta. yi. o.\ eileen 96 50 
106 Dunfermline........ 4I 10 
655, Chatham... .0.5..5.. Io 10 
BOO) Dt, eaVads ck ces is 35 60 
iia Edinburg os aA, 19 00 
O7VAVA TIONS La sare 82 50 
711 Lake Creek... ...... 30 50 
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Local 
Union 
No. 


685; Collinsville. io %: 
OTA Mt Vernon Yves 


632 Braceville 


“eee e eevee 


F460 DE sSOto.. se ote rss 


309 Westville 
567 Springfiei 
527 Litchfield 


ore ec ee renee 
d eevee ee ee 


992) Kangley. ta: wean 
11) CoaliCitymeay) View. 
588 Fairmount......... 
721 Pleasant Plains.... 


491 Athens... 
348 Hilliary.. 


of ee 


w eye) 6 lef Nene ‘o/b 


661 Hanna City........ 
892 Kingston Mine..... 
a7, Coal: Citys iat seas 
7202 Gillespie. miele te 


980 Coffeen. . 
268 Cuba Alaa 


dps Te) Te).¢ fe je Ue wie 


A75*GlarksCity 40s ee 


618“ Perua as3 
972 Streator.. 


“ee eee aceee 


ee ewe eee ee 


955 Spring Valley...... 


691, Troy,..5 


696 Middlegrove....... 


58 Kewanee 
107 Sunfield . 


eee ee wees 


2 Spring Valley... .... 
362 Coal Valley...... : 
667 Bloomington. ..... 


DO aPeriy AL ee 


+ 61.6 sua Sie aie 


757 Hallidayboro...... 
67';Breese. ... 64 ieee 


240 Marseilles 


ere eee wees 


373 Bryant....: abt a ty 


seer se eeee 


Local Local 

Union Union 
No. Amount. No. 
859 Belleville ..:....... $ 55 00 26; Senerair. cin. ces e? 
ea ROGG CICY sa % sa +, < 47 30 DS6cH errr yet sided 
747 Kinmundy......... 59 80 494 Springfield ........ 
946 Farmington........ 52 00 BGs Giver ils + 
OA SPOOL sy. oie aa sd» oo 84 20 465 Niantic’ ta gu 2.0 ca 
27 Mt. Pulaski........ I2 50 165 Willisville.......... 
605 Murphysboro ...... 25 50 463° Danvillev oy st... vhs 
WEP TUTenton:. .sakjgetis 34 40 2835 Westvilley as Sey 
et S ROA TCR Vince ize pbs ok 17 50 644 ‘Hillshorar sae y 
SS 57 Ee Tr: AE ee a I2 90 243. Spartal oo ae 
red Ca tlitr a5 sae 1.65» 3° 5 60 266) Crtler g00. Pun siy o 

PAGO AStOIa 6s cine 20 30 247 Minonk.. ya 
BEL DICedS,. Oneal ye. = 7 40 Rr MiTdenee tee esas ce 
Rema LIGUOIG jie detsc dey ruis 6s 4 90 574 WaAnville zo aig. ica 

ae) LOGIN Gs. Poi S es we 7 30 763 Greenridge ........ 
MEP MCETICTALIO. Vaya. ace IIO 20 

Received from National Office, railroad fares, Pittsburg....... $ 

Received from National Office, W. D. Ryan..............-.--- 

Received from National Office, J. M. Hunter................... 

Returned by Local Union No. 343, Sparta........--..---+-+-5- 

Balance from last Report... .... 0... eee ee eee ee ete eee 

Receipts from all sources............. esses eee ee erences 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


J. M. Hunter, salary and expenses 
_ W.R. Russell, per diem and expenses 
W. D. Ryan, salary and expenses 
Jas. Radford, office work and expenses 
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she, 6.9 egw @. oe 046 e @ 1 OLeAP Oy cue ce 


Pe ee ee ee 


Serie se © © © ene, 0.16 up! e's rete Mer « Creek Biel ae, ie eye 


» ©. © 0 6,6 67 C'S 2.0 80.0 OH 6, hm OO) 6) Sie 


P. J. Keenan, field work............ eee eee cee ete ete eens 


James Beattie, field work 


Samuel Pascoe, field work..... 


J. C. Mitchell, field work 
H. Cartwright, field work 


_ T. J. Reynolds, field work 


_ Jas. Boston, field work 


+ Ed. Cahill, field work 
Wm. Hefte, Scale and Gants Meeting 
_ Wood Marble 


W. T. Morris, field work 


Geo. Peyla, field work. 


ADE ink a Bt ets es «cous. te. of he, 6 Oe 016 6 OFS C0 Rie ss eS, ee Be 


Ch. tatidte woke a0 ik © 16.660 coletel wel a 6 Sle 0%e be 8 Shir ret a8) 9. eRe & 


ahd desi sete, Bie O50 & 0 0.10, B10..0'S Bile Os. 0 Teese SOE Xe: se 


Sia (Awe lye 0.6.6 © 6 0 6 +6 & Oi ig 6 Oye) e 


BD aed, 8 (eet so 6 ef 60, 6 Oia Mae 


Saas we ace) F109) Bae e 
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$ 51,219 49 
After which he makes the following explanation: - 


I want to say that my report is not complete. If there are any mistakes 
that any of the delegates can discover in the presentation of my report, of 
any kind whatever, I am ready and willing at any time to make those cor- 
rections or any correction that is necessary. I want every Local that has 
paid a cent toward the strike to be given credit for it. If there are any mis- 
takes we are ready and willing and prepared to make them all right. I 
want to let this delegation know just what has been done with the money. 
I have got nothing to cover up. We spent your money as judiciously as 
we knew how. I am satisfied there has not been a dollar of your money 
spent that will not bring back two. Some time before this Convention 
adjourns, if there is time, I will read it to you, item by item, every dollar 
that has been spent. I want you to feel satisfied before you leave here. I 
don’t want any delegate in this Convention to wonder what we have done 
with several thousand dollars. 

DELEGATE JOHN MILLER—Local Union No. 94 wishes to state that 
Local Union No. 94 has paid $216 to Pana and they have never been given any 
credit for it by Brother Ryan or through the Trade Journal. We have 


receipts for it in our local association and we know that we have paid $216. 


SECRETARY RvaN—So far as that is concerned, we have not given 
credit to anybody for any money that we did not handle. We have had 
our hands full in taking care of what money we received. Local Union 94 
is not the only one that -has paid out money. The columns of the Trade 
Journal have been furnished with a statement from every Local that has 
paid money. The columns of the Trade Journal have been open to every 
and anybody and have furnished a statement of every Local that has paid 
this money out and that the Local had furnished that much coal from 
their miners. This is not in any of these books. 


DELEGATE GEORGE CRAVENS—When we received the coal we had a 


Committee that was authorized to have same published in the Journal and 


we supposed they had done it. I think the percentage that Secretary 


_ Ryan received should be printed and sent out. 


SECRETARY RYAN—We will have the full proceedings of this Conven- 
tion printed and sent out to each and every local in the State. You will 


_ get the full proceedings. 


Mr. Herre—Mr. President. I move you that the report of Brother 
Ryan, just read in your hearing, be referred to the Auditing Committee. 


Motion was carried. 
SECRETARY RVAN—Mr. President. There isa matter of considerable 


_ importance to the miners of Illinois at this time, as the Legislature is now 
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in session, that you have got several bills pending in the House and Senate. 
I believe it would be well for this Convention, before we adjourn this 
evening, to appoint a Committee on Legislation. There have been some 
measures presented to your Legislature, one in particular which is for the 
revision of the present mining laws, which was practically drafted by the 
Coal Operators, which is very obnoxious to us. I would like to have this 
Convention make some arrangements to have Mr. Mooney, our attorney, 
address this Convention at some meeting and tell us just what is being 
done at this time, and I would like to have Mr. Mooney and Mr. Green 
address this Convention some time during the week. And it would be to 
our interest to invite these gentlemen to address us during the week. 

It was then moved and seconded that the Chair appoint a Committee 
of three to see these gentlemen and make arrangements to meet us in this 


hall. 
Motion was carried. 


A motion was then made that we meet these gentlemen Thursday 
afternoon. 


The following Committee was appointed to see the gentlemen above 
referred to: 


John Green, Chairman; Mr. Monahan, Thomas Mauhan, Springfield. 


Convention then adjourned until 9:30 Tuesday morning. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 
February 28, 1899. 


Meeting called to order at 9:30 by President Hunter. 
Committee on Credentials reported two new members. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE CREDENTIAL COMMITTEE—We have got a case 
here that we wish to present to the Convention. We have not got all the 
facts, but it seems that his Local has been suspended for some violation 
which will be explained by our State officials, and he is ready to defend 
himself. I met him last night and told him that his case would be called 
up the first thing in the morning. The brother’s name is Frank Wilkin- 
son, from Catlin Mine. I will leave it to the Convention. I want you to 
understand that we did not seat this delegate. 


PRESIDENT HUNTER—Gentlemen. You have heard the report of 
your Chairman of the Credential Committee; what is your pleasure? Do 
you want a statement from your officials before you take any action? 


Mr. Russell will please step forward. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention. At the last Annual 
Convention of the United Mine Workers of America, held in the City of 
Springfield, a resolution was introduced and adopted which in effect the 
substance of that resolution was that a man in a sub-district could hold his 
membership in a local and work in another mine in that sub-district. In 


the Danvilledistrict we want to say that this resolution has been violated by - 
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the Catlin Local. In the Danville field men drove or rode upon trains to 


work from four to seven miles that belonged to these Locals in and around 
Danville. These are the men who live in Danville, South Danville and other 
places in that sub-district. And they drove in buggies or tramped to the 
Catlin Mines and other mines; and several Locals passed resolutions that 
men working in adjoining mines should and must belong to the Locals at- 
tached to the mines where they worked. We went to the Local and explained 
to them that it was in violation of the resolution adopted by our last Annual 
Convention in the City of Springfield. And we requested that they rescind 
the resolution made. We went to Catlin, Local 1, and Brother Tophan, 
and we stated to them that they were violating this resolution. And they 
absolutely refused to rescind the resolution, and have collected dues from 
every man that is working in that mine and have retained the dues in their 
local. They have promised me that they would rescind that resolution 
and live up to the law. 

I went to Braidwood, and so reported to Secretary Ryan that we would 
not have any more trouble with the Catlin Local, that they had concluded 


to live up to this law passed by you men. When I came back I found that 


instead of rescinding the resolution, they had been collecting dues as 
before. My next move was to go to see Brother Hunter. I went there to 


see him and we talked over the question with them, and I want to say 


that there has not been a time when we talked over the matter with them 
that they were uot violating the law. They have violated the law, and 
Brother Hunter and I have remained there all afternoon to see if they were 
going to do anything in regard to the matter and they simply refused to 
live up to the law. National President Ratchford had made a decision 
upon this case. He had taken into consideration in his decision, condi- 
tions that existed in the Block Coal fields, and the substance of his decision 
was that the Constitution gave the authority to the Catlin Local. There- 
fore we dropped the matter until after the last National Convention held 
at Pittsburg, when this matter was brought up at the Pittsburg Convention, 
and that Convention decided that it should be referred back to the 
states for adjustment. After that Convention of miners, let me say to 
you, Mr. Chairman, that this self same Local, Catlin Local Number 
41, stated to me that we were not going to do away with their 
charter and that the State officials had no authority in this 


matter, and we are not going to do what the State officials say that 


we should do. I took the matter hefore the rest of your State officials and 
received my instructions just what to do. My instructions were to ask 
these people to rescind that resolution, and if they did not rescind it, to 
demand their charter, and if they refused to do this to suspend that Local 


- until such time as they complied with the laws of Illinois. I was sent to 


the Local upon the 18th day of this month and I requested this Local to 
rescind that resolution. They refused to do it. I asked them again but 
they refused. Finally, gentlemen, I went so far as to go to the Local and 
ask them to rescind that resolution and save trouble, but they refused to 
doit. I carried out my instructions and explained them to them. Brothers 


- of this Convention, I wish to say that these people have accused me of 


d ing this from personal spite, that I had a personal spite against this 
Local. But I want to say to you that such is not, the case; I was simply 
carrying out my instructions, not only carrying out the instructions given 


me by Brothers Ryan and Hunter, but the instructions that you men in 


convention one year ago gave us, which is a State law. I will say to you 
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that this is not a matter for me to say whether this is a good law ora bad © 
one: Iam not here to say whether it is or not; but I want to say to you ~ 
that the State Convention is of higher authority than the State officials. 
It is a recognized fact that you menin convention agreed that when you 
make a law that you want to see these laws enforced. I want to say, what 
I have done, I have not done through any personal spite. I want to ask 
youin the name of God why I should have any personal spite against 
this Local? And what I have done I have been ordered to do not only by 
my superior officers but by you men in Convention, coming from all parts 
of the State of Illinois to see that these laws will be enforced after you 
people make them. For one, I am perfectly willing to rest my case with 
this Convention. 


Mr. STANLEY—I want to say on behalf of the Committee on Consti- 
tution that this matter may be solved. I believe, so far as we have pro- 
ceeded, we have an article to read for your consideration which will cover 
the ground. This matter will in due time receive considerable discussion © 
as it is in our Committee, and when we are able tomakeour report, think _ 
we have got something that will cover this question of Brother Russell’s. 


RvAN—I want to say that if you have got something to recommend — 
to this Convention, that will create no excuse for the violations of thislaw. | 


PRESIDENT HUNTER—I would like to know if Mr. Wilkinson isin the 
house? ; . 

DELEGATE— He is. 

PRESIDENT HUNTER—Gentlemen of the Convention. The Chair de- 
sires to ask you'a favor this morning, that while this is open to both sides 
of this question we want to give both sides an equal chance to state his 
case, and I want you calmly and deliberately to listen to every word, for 
it is for your interest that we have got to decide this question. 


Mr. WILKINSON being called for, responded as follows—Mr. Chair- 
man and Brothers. We have listened to our friend’s speech, but there are 
two sides to the question. We have been laboring under a mis- 
take.= We have been running our Local in accordance with the 
National Constitution instead of the State. When we heard of 
this law being made by men of this Convention, men who be- 
longed to our Local will look for work where they can-find it. 
For that reason the resolution was passed that when a man 
worked in the Catlin shaft he should belong to the Catlin Local. 
And we wrote to National President Ratchford and afterward to Ryan and 
Hunter. ‘Ratchford sustained us and said we were right and-that he be- 
lieved there was law in the National Constitution covering this and be- 
lieved that men working in a mine should belong to a Local where they 
worked. In fact, he concluded that he was pleased that we should do 
something. So he worked all the men ever since until now. Of course 
there has been considerable trouble. Brother Ryan came and Brother 
Russell tried to explain to our Local that the law was passed, but they 
would not listen, because they worked on the information that we had got 
from Brother Ratchford. The Brother told them it was a bad law and 
would cause lots of trouble in trying to have it changed at this Convention, 
after we got it established and we have come up in this Convention now. 
We have been working on that line. Something like ten men belonging 
to other Locals applied at our mine. It is true we stopped paying our 
dues and we concluded to refund the money in a day or two. There is con- 
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siderable trouble and the resolution will be rescinded. Just eight days be-~ 


fore this election before this convention they thought that there was some 
spite. They thought they were making spite of the Catlin Local by 
enforcing suspension, and they asked why it was done down at Local 41. 
Brother Russell came on the 8th of this month and asked us if we had any- 
thing tosay. Then he says, I will demand your charter. I told him, and 
I want to tell this convention, that we are willing to abide by what this 
Convention sees fit to do, for the reason I think there has been a little bit 
of discrepancy shown here when they came and suspended us just eight 


_ days before the convention. If it had been a month or two before I think 


we would have been better prepared on the matter. I think it has been 
wrong. We have stuck to the work up to the letter except that. We have 
been working under the instructions received from Brother Ratchford. 


-_ When Brother Russell asked us if we would rescind our resolution, some of 


the men said théy would not, and he would not reason a minute. Brother 
Russell says, then I demand this charter. And the men who stood up for 
that charter, if there had been an effort made to have got it there would 
have been a fight. And Iwould suggest that it was risky business if he 
had undertaken to carry that charter away from the Local. I was there on 


the night that he came into the Local and made a demand for the charter, 


and there was only one man answered that last question and he says, you 
will not have it—just one man. Of course, after what he had done for the 


_ charter no man on earth could control our Local and get them down to 


business after what they considered was unfair. I would like to know if it 
is right. I never saw anything done as this thing has been done, and I 
want to know if it is right to come into a room of a Local and demand the 
charter and not show his authority. I think it is better for the Local to 
be notified and have the reason explained to them why such things should 
be done for them. Now, Brother did not show any authority for doing 
what he did. Just give it by the word of mouth. 


Thus after presenting his side of the case fully, Mr. Wilkinson was 
followed by Mr. Topham, who spoke as follows: 
Mr. Chairman and Fellow Workmen. My opinion is that Brother 


. Wilkinson attended to his duty. I believe that the Catlin Local has 


got lots of good men, and in this Local paid their dues and assess- 
ments, and with the exception of the infringement of the laws in the last 
State Covention and in our last State Convention. I don’t uphold the 
Catlin Local taking men’s dues to pay your dues, but I must state, gentle- 


men, that I believe that the Catlin delegate should have a seat as well 
asa good many other delegates in this room today, for one reason, that 


the law will be upheld that was passed at our last convention, that they 
paid the ten per cent. We have got lots of Locals today who are not 
doing that. But I believe the Brother from Catlin should have a seat here 


in this convention just the same as any other man. But I can’t uphold 


_ them, they should stay by the law of the State of Lllinois. 


DELEGATE - Mr. President. I would like to ask the Brother from the 


- Catlin Local to take back the remarks he made right here on the floor of 


this Convention. It seems to me thatin the first place, that he has en- 
tirely ignored the State Officials and has gone to the National Officials to 
settle the little dispute, and that is why I wish him to withdraw the re- 
marks that he made; that is, he says that his local was suspended eight 


days ago, giving the delegates to understand that it was done for a spe- 
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cific purpose, and that specific purpose was to prevent them from having | 
any vote here in this Convention, and I think the delegate should be made 
to withdraw his remarks as it is an insult to every man inthis Convention. 
I am not here to antagonize any Local or any delegate. Right here 
in this hall I want to see harmony prevail and we will have no antagonism. 
We will have enough of that before we get through. I want to make this — 
convention as peaceable as we can with everybody so that we can stand 
shoulder to shoulder, and every member making such assertions should be — 
made to withdraw them. | 

WILKINSON—Mr. President. I think that the Brother must have mis- 
understood me in what I said. I said that under the present condition 
that it had left the impression on the minds of some of the members of our © 
Local that because we were suspended only eight days before this Conven- 
tion that there was some spite work about it. 


After some further discussion of the question, motion was made that 
the delegate be seated, which motion was lost. 

Then a motion was made that the State officials’ action be endorsed 
for enforcing the State laws at last Convention, which motion was carried. 


Motion was then made that Delegate from Catlin Local be seated by 
guaranteeing that his local will make good their violation of State law 
during last year, which was carried. 


Similar cases being spoken of, a motion was then made that the action ~ 
just taken by the Convention in regard to Catlin Local apply to all such | 
cases in Illinois. 


Motion was carried. 
Convention then adjourned until’r:30 P. M. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Meeting called to order at 1:45 by President Hunter. 


PRESIDENT—Has the Committee on Credentials anything to report? 

DELEGATE—Most of the delegates are being seated. 

KEENEN—I have some more delegates to report: James More, of 
De Soto, 746, I vote; and Frank Wilkinson, Catlin, 41, 1 vote. The next 
thing in order is officers report. But we have no further report to make to 
you until we go into secret session. After officers’ report comes the elec- 
tion of officers. 

National President Mitchell was then called for and took the Presi- 
dent’s chair. 

_ CHAIRMAN MITCHELL—The Sergeant-at-Arms will request the Com- 
mittees that are now in session to come into the hall; the Convention will 
be in order. We are now under the head of election of officers. How do 
you desire to elect the officers for the ensuing year? : 

_ Mr. STANLEY —Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention. In 
view of the fact that such a reception has been given to our present officers, 
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President, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer; also in view of the fact 
that our present financial condition far exceeds the condition of former 
years, when no later than two years ago we were practically in debt, and 
-only one year ago we had only $531 in the treasury and at the present 
time having, as your Secretary-Treasurer announces the fact, in our 
possession at the present time in the neighborhood of $51,000. And 
it therefore shows to us brother miners that the money has been handled 
with great care and at the present time we are on the verge of prosperity 
if we can progress in the future as we have in the past, and it seems to me 
that it would only be a compliment to our State officers to continue them 
in the good work so that we may have the same prosperity in the future 
that we have had in the past. I am somewhat timid to stand upon the 
floor of this Convention, because our National President happens to come 
from the same State and has stood up in defense of the United Mine 
Workers of America and is laboring forits welfare. But I am proud, Mr. 
President and fellow miners, to stand upon the floor of this Convention 
and present to you our State President. I believe with honest convictions 
that he has given us good service, and I believe that it is our duty to do 
so. Weare pleased with his services, as we are satisfied from the fact that 
you have united in giving him three rousing cheers for his past services; 
and hence, Mr. President, it behooves us to say as United Mine Workers of 
America that having been in our Union and havingjlabored earnestly, that 
our good Brother Hunter has worked for the upbuilding of our organiza- 
tion with what little help I have given it. We have seen the time when 
we could not muster a corporal’s guard, but today I am proud to say we 
are here representing 17,000 organized workers in the United Mine 
Workers of America. It seems there has been a tendency to say that we 


can’t organize the miners of the entire State, but when we look at the 


condition of the State, where we represent 17,000 men, When we. were not 
able to muster enough of us to transact business Now today Iam proud 
to say that we have come here united as one body. ; 
Mr. President, I don’t wish to take up your time, but I must say that 
ith one of the best records of any, I stand up for the benefit of the organ- 
ization. It seems to me that as our President and Vice President and 
Secretary-Treasurer have done so much for us and have given such satis- 
faction that it is a duty we owe tothem to elect them by acclamation. 
When Brother Ryan made the remark. ‘‘we have money to burn,’’ while I 


‘don’t think we have money to burn or squander, but I am very proud that 


we have money in our treasury to feed the hungry children, the widows 
and orphans, and it should be used for the building up of the organization 
oflabor. Mr. President, before I sit down I want to say, that I can hardly 
express my feelings at the present time for the manifestation of the feel- 
ing existing when we come together and think of the good work that has 
‘been done for the widows and orphans of Virden, Illinois, andlet me say, 
fellow miners, while we are here today, we will be in a better condition 
than we are today, then we will come into this convention feeling that the 


officers have done their duty and will do it just as good in the future as 


they always haveinthe past. Therefore, Mr. President, I move you that 
this delegation in Convention elect our present officials for the ensuing 
year by acclamation. 

Mr. KELLY, Murphysboro—If I understand it, we have not found out 
how we are going to elect the officers for the ensuing year. Our Brother 


has spent considerable time on the floor and has moved to elect the officers 
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by acclamation. Iam not aware of what part of the State of Illinois he 
hails from, but I would not be in favor of electing officers in any way but 
by ballot, to ballot for the candidates in this Convention. I desire to say 


that there might be many others who have representatives who might like © 


to be heard upon this proposition. We, from Southern Illinois, are not 
here today wishing or asking to be elected to either one of the higher 
official positions, President, Vice President or Secretary-Treasurer, but 
simply come here to act upon instructions, but we are in favor of electing 
these officers by the majority of votes. And we think we are entitled to 
some office and some consideration in this convention. Weare opposed to 
electing our officers by acclamation. Wethink that the Convention should 
have their instruction that ballots be taken and tellers be appointed. I 
have no fault to find with these gentlemen, Brother Hunter or Brother 
Ryan either, but we desire to be heard upon how the officers and candi- 
dates shall be elected. I believe, sir, that we ought to have our officers 
elected by ballot. 


Mr. RvAN—I can assure this Convention that I feel just as the Brother 
feels, that this should not be done by this Convention. Every delegate in 
this Convention has got a perfect right to have a chance to come before 
this Convention as prospective candidate for any of the offices, and I 
would be very much pleased if Brother Stanley would not press the 
motion. I would rather you would adopt some other method, that we 
would not leave this Convention on the charge of having run it by a 
machine. I don’t want to leave this Convention open to the charge. 

RUSSELL—I wish to say that I would rather see this selection done by 
ballot. I don’t think it hardly fair to elect officers by acclamation. I be- 
lieve that every delegate here is entitled to have a chance to vote or run 
for office in the gift of this Convention of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

Mr. W. D. Ryan was then placed in nomination for the office of Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. RvAN—I will not under any circumstances be a candidate for 
State President. 


Mr. STANLEY—I move you that this body elect Mr. John M. Hunter 
by acclamation. 


Motion was carried and Mr. Hunter was elected unanimously by the — 


Convention to the office of President for the ensuing year. 


CHAIRMAN MITCHEL—The next thing in order will be the election 
of a Vice President. . Nominations for Vice President are now in order. 


Mr. W. TI. Morris and Mr. Russell were nominated for Vice President. 


Mr. KELLY—I understand we are limited in our speeches to five min- 
utes but I think we have had two or three men on the floor that have had 
ten minutes time. But we are ready to comply with the rule. It is not 
my intention to take up your time in placing any man in nomination for 
that office, but as I stated a few minutes ago that we have given most 
everything that you have asked for and given it to the northern part of the 
State, and we feel as though we ought to be recognized one way or the 
other by some petty office at the front. I desire to place in nomination a 
man who, if elected, will give to this Convention his time for the best 
interests of the organization. He has spent his time and his money for 
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the upbuilding of this organization. And I ask that you honor him with 
the Races to this office. I nominate David Huggins for the office of Vice 
President. 


PRESIDENT—The name of David Huggins has been placed in nomina- 
tion. 

DELEGATE—I am instructed to withdraw the name of Mr. Huggins, as 
he will not be a candidate under any circumstances. 

Geo. Craven and W. T. Morris’ names were placed in nomination, but 
both of these gentlemen declined. 

It was moved and seconded that the Convention elect W. R. Russell 
to the office of Vice President by acclamation. Motion was carried, and 
W. R. Russell, of Vandercook, was then elected unanimously by acclama- 
tion as Vice President for the ensuing year. 

PRESIDENT MrrcHEL—Nomination of Secretary-Treasurer will be the 
next thing in order. 

Mr. W. D. Ryan was placed in nomination for the office of Secretary- 
Treasurer. 7 

DELEGATE—I would like to place in'nomination Brother Joseph Pope, 
of Belleville. 

Mr. PopE—I wouid respectfully decline in favor of Brother Ryan. 

PRESIDENT MITCHEL—Mr. Pope declines. Are there any further 
nominations; if not, nominations will be closed. Nominations are closed. 

DELEGATE—I would move that Brother Ryan be elected by acclama- 

tion. 
he PRESIDENT—It has been moved and seconded that Brother Ryan be 
elected by acclamation. Allin favor of the motion say I. 

Motion is carried and Brother Ryan is elected. 

The Chair desires to announce that by your action’you have elected Mr. 
John M. Hunter as President, and Mr. W. D. Ryan as Secretary-Treasurer, 
and W. R. Russell as Vice President for the ensuing year. The next thing 
in order will be the election of your State Executive Board. The different 
districts will divide up and elect their own board member and report to 
the Convention. 

p Delegates from the different districts got together and elected one of 
their number as a member of the Executive Board and reported to the 
Convention as follows: 
First District—W. E. Smith, Carbon Hill. 
te Second District—James Beattie, Spring Valley. 
i) Third District—Samuel Pascoe, Farmington. 
Fourth District—Eugene Zellars, Athens. 
Fifth District—Edward Cahill, Virden. 
Sixth District—Thomas Reynolds, Collinsville. 
Seventh District—Thomas Jeremiah, Du Quoin. 
_-—s PRESIDENT MitCHEL—The gentlemen whose names have been an- 
__ nounced have been duly elected members of the State Executive Board 
_ for the ensuing year. 
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I have been requested to announce that at 5 o’clock the House of 
Representatives will meet in regular session when the several mining bills 
will be presented to the House and action taken on them, and I believe 
that this Convention should adjourn and report to the State House as 
quickly as possible that we can influence the passage of these bills. As 
many of you as are able to obtain admission to the floor of the House may 
do so and see your member of the Legislature. What does the Conven- 
tion desire? 

Motion was made that the Convention go in a body to the State House 
at 5 o’clock, which motion was amended that the Convention should go as 


a body to the State House at 4:30. 
Motion carried. 


The Chair desires to ask the Convention that they confirm the election 
of the State Executive Board. That their election be confirmed by the 
Convention as a whole. 


Motion was then made that the election of the State Executive Board . 
be confirmed as a whole. 


Motion carried. 
Next in order was the report of the Committee on Resolutions. 


Mr. HARRISON—Your Committee on Resolutions are ready to make a 
partial report. 


Mr. Harrison reads resolution 1, which is as follows: 
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WHEREAS, It has come to our notice that the News and Chicago 
Record refuses to employ Union Labor upon a. certain part of said paper 
and, 

WHEREAS, We believe it to be a direct blow at organized labor; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we, as United Mine Workers of America, assembled at 
Springfield in our Tenth Annual Convention, do condemn the actions of 
said papers until such a time as they will recognize organized labor. 

[RESOLUTION WAS SIGNED. | DAVID HUGGINS, 

DAVID YoOuUTS, 

W. E. SMITH, 

JOHN STEVENSON, 
JAMES H. HARRISON. 


Your Committee recommends the adoption of the resolution. 

PRESIDENT—You have heard the reading of Resolution 1. What will 
you do with it? 

DELEGATE—I move the adoption of the resolution. 


PRESIDENT—It has been moved and seconded that the report of the 
Committee be concurred in. 


ee Fee eT ea, ee oe ree 


DOWNEY—I move you, sir, that we amend it by putting the words, 
“until such time as they recognize union labor in all of their depart- 
ments.”’ 
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There being no second to the amendment, it was withdrawn, and the 
original motion put which was as follows: That the report of the resolu- 
tion just read in your hearing be concurred in. 


Motion was carried and resolution was concurred in. 
- Resolution 2 was then read, which is a follows: 
RESOLUTION 2. 


WHEREAS, We, the miners of Local No. 997, U. M. W. of A., believe 
that the Initiative and Referendum Systems of voting will prove more sat- 
isfactory than our present system; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the adoption of the entire Referendum System 
of voting. 

[Signed. ] JoHN J. HUTCHINSON, R.5., 

THEO. DACHWLARNG. 


Committee reports unfavorably. 


PRESIDENT—Gentlemen, you have heard the reading of Resolution 
No. 2. What is your pleasure? 


DELEGATE—I move you, sir, that the report of the Committee be 
- non-concurred in. 


DELEGATE—I move to amend by concurring in the report of the Com- 
mittee. 


DELEGATE—Mr. President, this is not an amendment. You are back 
to the original motion. 


DELEGATE—The system of voting under the initiative or referendum 
system is from a political standpoint. From any political standpoint it 
would be all right, but we are not supposed to have politics in the internal 
affairs of our organization. That very thing would do this if we adopted 
this resolution. Thercfore, the idea of adopting such a resolution as that, 
which of course would be adopted if the Brother’s motion prevailed, is not 
in keeping with the principles of this organization. 
PRESIDENT—The motion before the house is that the report of the 
Committee be non-concurred in. Those in favor of the motion will say I; 
those opposed will say No. 


The motion is lost. What is the pleasure of the Convention? 


DELEGATE—It has been moved that the report of the Committee be 
concurred in. Question is called for. 


RvAN—I would like to know just how far itis the intention of the 
_ promoters of this resolution to go. The resolution in itself don’t say 

‘anything in answer to this. I don’t think that your officers could do any- 
thing with it. It simply means the adoption of the initiative and referen- 
dum system of voting will prove more satisfactory to that local than the 
present system of voting; therefore, be it resolved, that we adopt the en- 
tire system of voting. This don’t mean anything. 


i 


| MrrcHret—tThe resolution is merely declaratory that they favor the 
- initiative system of voting and the referendum system of voting. It sim- 
ply declares that that Local favors such a system of voting and that they 
approve of that method of doing business. The resolution really don’t 
- amount to anything. 
q 
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PRESIDENT—The motion is that we concur in the report of the Com- — 
mittee. Carried. 


Resolution 3 was then read, which is as follows: 
RESOLUTION 3. 


WHEREAS, We, the miners of Local Union No. 997, U. M. W. of A., 
believe that the three-weeks’ pay system should be abolished; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That our delegate use all his pressure to brits 6 about a two- 
weeks’ pay system: therefore, be it 

Resolved, That every second Saturday be pay day. 

[Signed.] JOHN J. HUTCHINSON, 

THEO. DAHLKAMP. 

MR. RYAN—It seems to me that the proper place for this resolution is 

the Scale Committee. 


The Chair decides that the matter shall go and be referred to the Scale 
Committee. 


Resolution 4 was then read, which is as follows: 
RESOLUTION 4. 


WHEREAS, As we, the miners of Local Union No. 997, U. M. W. of 

, While holding nothing but the kindest of feelings toward all other or- 
Pa CHon but believing it to be a detriment to our organization to accept 
transfer cards from any other Local not affiliated with the U. M. W. of A.; 
therefore, be it j 

Resolved, That any one wishing to join our Union must pay the initia- — 
tion fees as provided by the Constitution; and, be it further 

Resolved, That a uniform rate be made all over the State. 

[SIGNED.] JOHN J. HUTCHINSON, 

THEO. DAHLKRANG. 


PRESIDENT—The resolution is referred to the Committee on Constitu- 
tion. But the matter may as well be disposed of here. As it is not under 
the control of the Constitution Committee they can do nothing with it. It 
must come back here and be reported again, and after you refer it to them 
it must come back and be reported either favorably or unfavorably. 


DELEGATE—It is violation of our Constitution and I would make 
motion that Resolution 4 be laid on the table. 


Motion carried. 
Resolution was then read, which is as follows: 


RESOLUTION 5. 

WHEREAS, We, the miners of Local No. 997, U. M. W. of A. vata the 
company hands have been mistreated at the last State and National Con- 
ventions; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we instruct our delegate to use all his power to bring 
them on the same rates as the miners. 

[ Signed. ] JOHN J. HUTCHINSON, 

THEO. DAHLKRANG. 


PRESIDENT—You have heard the reading of. Resolution 5. What is 
your pleasure? 
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DELEGATE—I would move that it be referred back to the Locals for 
settlement. 


Motion was carried. 
Resolution 6 was then read, which is as follows: 
RESOLUTION 6. 


WHEREAS, We, the miners of Local Union No. 997, U. M. W. of A., 
wishing that all Brothers in good standing and who are capable miners 
should have the same opportunities; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That all miners who are capable of driving entries should 
have the same opportunities; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That all miners who are capable of driving entries should 
have a chance where there are entries to drive and should not be allowed 


to hold said entries for more than six months, and further be it 


Resolved, That all entries are drawn for every six months, to begin the 
first of January and the first of July. 
[Signed. ] JOHN J. HUTCHINSON, 
THEO. DAHLKRANG. 
Motion was made that the resolution should be referred back to the 
Locals for settlement, which motion was carried. 


Resolution 7 was then read, which is as follows: 
RESOLUTION 7. 


WHEREAS, In some parts of the district, machine men have contracted 
the mining and the shooting of coal and paid the loaders for loading the 
coal 1314 per ton and, 

WHEREAS, We believe this to be a violation of the Chicago agree- 
ment; therefore be it ; 

Resolved, That loaders loading coal after machines, shoot and load 
their own coal. 

[Signed. ] P. H. STRAWHM, 683. 

Gro. BECKERLERY, 605. 

DELEGATE—I move you that the resolution be concurred in. 

Motion carried. 

Resolution 8 was then read, which is as follows: 

RESOLUTION 8. 


WHEREAS, We believe that the battle at Virden on October 12th, 1898, 


_ was the greatest and most serious conflict the miners ever had in the State 


of Illinois and, 
WHEREAS, Many of our brothers sacrificed their lives for the benefit 
of the whole organization of U. M. W. of A. in this massacre, therefore be it 
Resolved, That the U. M. W. of A. of the State of Illinois, in memorial 
of our dead brothers and the sad calamity at Virden, erect a suitable monu- 


- ment at an expense of the miners of the State to such an extent that the 


Representatives of the State may see fit to make it; further be it 
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Resolved, That the 12th day of October be forever held as a solemn 
holiday by the U. M. W. of A. of Illinois, that the world might know that — 
we will always appreciate the dead brothers that have died for sucha — 
noble cause. 

[Signed. ] RICHARD TURNER, 

CHAS. WHITE, 
H. MUSSHORN, 
Emil HUBERT. 


It is recommended that this resolution be referred to the Committee 
having charge of the widows and orphans’ fund. 


PRESIDENT — You have heard the recommendation of your committee. 


Mr. RyAN—The miners of Illinois are aware that your State Executive 
Board met after the Virden battle and appointed a Committee to take 
charge of the fund for the purpose of supporting those who are dependent 
upon us on account of that unfortunate affair, and before this convention 
adjourns the Committee having charge of this fund will make a full and 
coniplete report of their work, and I believe that will be the proper time to 
take this matter up. The President of that Committee is now in the Con- 
vention, and sometime before we adjourn, when there is sufficient time, 
will present their report, showing just how much money they have col- 
lected, and I would suggest that resolution No. 8 be deferred until the Com- 
mittee having in charge the widows and orphans’ fund make their report. 


DELEGATE—I would make a motion that resolution No. 8 be deferred 
until the committee having in charge the widows and orphans’ fund make 
their report. 


Motion was carried. 
Motion was then made that the Convention adjourn until tomorrow. 


REPRESENTATIVE GREEN then said—I would like to notify this Con- 
vention that there have been several billsintroduced in the legislature and 
I would like to have this Convention take the matter up before we adjourn. 
I, as one of the members of the legislature, have been receiving hundreds 
of letters instructing me to keep the law where it is, and I have been com- 
pelled to make a report on it. Whatever organized labor requests me to 
do, lam one of them and am going to do it. You can just consider this 
matter before we adjourn; You can think the matter over. I think it 
would be a good idea to have the Committee on resolutions prepare a reso- 
lution on this matter. 


Convention then adjourned until 9:30 Wednesday morning. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 


March 1, 1899. 


Meeting called to order at 9:30 Wednesday morning and goes into 
executive session. All persons that are not miners will please retire. 

Brother Green will talk to us a few minutes. Give him your undivided 
attention. 
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Mr. Green—Brothers, I have what is known as a bill which is now in 
consideration in the house. It isa bill, the intention of which is to com- 
pel all miners to undergo an examination and receive a certificate of com- 
petency before they can be employed in a mine in this state. There are 
two sections of this bill which I want to present to this Convention and to 
have your instructions. I want it considered as soon as they can get 
together to doit. Now I will read the Sixth Clause. 


Reads the Sixth Clause, which is as follows: 


That no person shall hereafter engage as a miner in any coal mine in 
‘this state without having obtained such certificate as aforesaid. And no 
person shall employ any person as a miner who does not hold such a cer- 
tificate as aforesaid, and no mine foreman or superintendent shall permit 
or suffer any person to be employed under him or in the mines under his 
charge and supervision, as a miner, who does not hold such certificate. 
Any persons who shall violate or failto comply with the provisions 
of the act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on con- 
‘viction thereof, shall be sentenced to pay a fine of not less than $50 and 
not to exceed $200, or may be imprisoned for a period of not less than 
thirty days and not to exceed ninety days, or either or both, at the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

This is one part. I will read the other: 

All persons applying for a certificate of competency, or to entitle them 
to be employed as miners, must produce satisfactory evidence of having 
had not less than two years’ practical experience as a miner, oras mine 
laborer in the mines of this State, and in no case shall an applicant be 
deemed competent unless he appear in person before the said Board and 
answer intelligently and correctly, in the English language, at least twelve 

“questions pertaining to the requirements of a practical miner, and be per- 
fectly identified, under oath, as a mine laborer, by at least one practical 
miner holding a miner’s certificate; provided, however, that any miner 
who can satisfy the Board of Kxaminers that he has actually been engaged 
asa practical miner in this State for at least five years next before the pas- 
sage of this act, shall entitle him to, and they shall grant him, a service 
certificate, which certificate shall entitle him to all the rights and privi- 
leges of a practical miner under this act. 
; Now, Brothers, I think this five-year clause should be amended so as 
- to read two years instead of increasing to five. It might disrupt the organ- 
ization. It should be amended. We have some amendments to this bill 
which are not printed, but will have them printed ‘in time when this con- 
‘vention is ready totakethem up. So you will have more light on this sub- 
ject before it comes up in the convention. I don’t know as I have any- 
-thing further to say. You can please yourself about the time of taking 
this up. I would like it to be as soon as possible. 


After which a motion was made to lay the matter of the bill on the 
table for the present. | 
Carried. 


r 
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WEDNESDAY, March I, 1899. 
Miners go into executive session. Meeting called to order by Mr. 
. Ryan. 
| Mr. Rvan—I would like to state to the Convention that the Commit- 
tee having in charge the fund for the benefit of the widows and orphans 
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are present and would like to make their report. I believe Mr. Williams 
is the Chairman of that Committee. What is the pleasure of this Conven- 


tion? They say they are prepared to submit their report to the Conven- 


tion. 
DELEGATE—I move you that we hear the report. 
Motion was carried. 


And Mr. James Williams, of Mount Olive, was introduced to the Con- 


vention and spoke as follows: 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the United Mine Workers of Illinois. 


I want to say to youthat I am glad to meet you this morning in the © 


capacity which I have as the United Mine Workers of America. I notice 
one thing, that the United Mine Workers are not quite so thin-blooded as 
the operators, because I noticed that a few of you, as soon as the operators 
left the hall, loaded your old pipes or lit your cigars without any objection. 


Now, Brothers, I want to say to you that so far as my report is concerned © 


I won’t take very much of your time. 
I want to congratulate you Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Con- 


vention today, on having set on foot the grandest movement for organized — 


labor ever devised beneath the shining sun. I want to say to you that in 
my little travels about the State and in being with the members of the 


various organizations, I have found a warm spot in the heart of the mem- — 


bers of every other organization for the work you have accomplished. 
What does this mean, friends? It means that you know what you are do- 
ing, that you know who to select and that you know whenthe work 


is being well done and how to doit. And one of the greatest things 


that we can state is that we are the peers of any other man in any other 
organization. WhenIsay that the members who comprise and take part 
in the affairs of the organization are the peers of any man in any other 


organization or movement not excepting the fellows in the State House © 


over here, because it is true that no one gets there unless they are entitled 


toit. I would say itis a period when congratulations are,due you, and I — 
waut to congratulate this body for the splendid men which they have re- © 
elected to the offices in this State. And I want to congratulate you on the © 


splendid fund you have in the State treasury to carry on your cause. You 
can remember the time when you did not have employment and you had 
to go to the farmer and beg for potatoes and such things. You don’t have 


to do that with the money you have in your treasury. And when theysay ~ 


we have got more money than you have, you can say not so, not so. 
We have got 16 to 1, not the 16 to I we have ‘Heard so much about, but with 
regards to having $16 to $1 to spend for the organization where the opera- 
tors have one to spend to down it. 


: I need not say anything about your State officers, you know them as ~ 


well as Ido. Old Dad Hunter and I have fought, bled and died together. 
I want to congratulate the miners again for the reason that they have got 
a national organization and a National President, and Illinois is the great- 
est, the banner state in the mining industry. It isthe banner state today 


in the Miner’s work and labor organizations. I want to congratulate you — 


as the citizens of the State of Illinois, for during the past year you have — 
had a man in the executive chair who stood in the critical time and © 
said that scab labor should not be dumped in the State of Illinois if it took 


the whole military organization in the state to prevent it. I want to con- — 
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gratulate you again that in the state house now in session inthe legislative 
hall your friends are there looking after your interests. I need not say 
more along this line as you were there yesterday and saw what they were 
doing. You have seen what your friends are trying to do for you and are 
trying to get upon the statute books to enable you to stand the storms, I 
consider it one of the greatest points of strength of any organization of 
labor is to stand shoulder to shoulder in taking care of those who have 
fallen by the wayside. The greatest thing in any organization is the taking 
care of members who have given up their lives and sacrificed their bodies 
for the good of you and me and the organization, for the greatest thing 
that can be said of a citizen ot the United States is that he fought, bled and 
died for the flag, and their families will be taken care of. What a work to 
do. We have to say that every man who sacrificed his life in the battle at 
Virden by placing his body before leaden bullets, that we will take care 
of them and their families. Every man and every woman who suffers by 
the wayside will be taken care of. 

Now, friends, we come to the report of this committee. Your execu- 
tive board saw fit to appoint a committee of three men to take charge of the 
fund to care for the orphans and widows and the wants of those who were » 
injured and who fell in the memorable battle at Virden, October I2th, 

jast year. The committee have striven to do their work well. I might 
say to you that I congratulate you again on having such splendid judgment 
to select such good men for the other offices. I feel for myself that no bet- 
ter men could have been chosen. Had you searched the whole State of 
“Illinois over you could have found no better men. We had charge of the 
funds to use for that purpose, and I want to say that everything that was 
done, right or wrong, you can give the credit to us. My friends, it was 
yesterday when we spoke about a monument to these people, and it was 
deferred to the report of this committee, I want to say to you that the 
greatest monument is the monument erected in the heart of every one who 
loves the cause of organized labor to-day. No one can forget that 
memorable day of the 12th of October. It will be remembered 
‘throughout all time by you and _ your children and their chil- 
dren. No monument can do more for this family than to remember 
that they laid down their lives for their friends. We need no other monu- 
ment to keep sacred the memory of Abraham Lincoln, We need no other 

- monument to keep sacred the memory of any other great statesman than 
to know that they laid down their lives for their country. Neither do we 
need a monument to keep sacred the names of those Brothers. But, never- 
theless, it is all right that we shall show reverence. in the proper way by 
erecting a monument. I wanttosay to you that the committee, themselves 
and the American citizens of the United States is but a living foundation 
for the monument that we propose to build. Gentlemen, what a good 
thing it would be in our hearts to know that our widows have been left 
with a monument in the shape of a home as good as any of you have. A 
monument will be erected in the City of Girard, and the monument to be 
erected will be of this kind. They are homes. The greatest monument is 
_ where widows with those orphans can gather around their fireside. The 
monument, which will be erected to the memory of the dead, will be 
an education with which they can face the world. These, I say, 
_ are the grandest monuments. We have got sufficient money to erect 
these monuments, but the more we get the better we will make them. 
Now, friends, I don’t care to have anything further to say along this line; 


‘ , 
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to take up the case in full would take along time. I want to say to you 
that when we were appointed it was understood that we were to devote 
our time as might be necessary. And I want to say to you, Brothers, that 
we have experienced what a living monument is when we saw a widow 


whose tears of gratefulness were pouring down her face and those little © 


children clustered around her skirts. What is mouey? What is wealth, 
when you see these tears pouring down her cheeks in humble thankfulness 
for the good that has been done? Take away your wealth! Take away 


your money, if she can have a home to live in. I want to say to you when a 


the Secretary made a visit to these homes he could realize how pleasant 
these duties were to perform and the foundation that was being laid. 
These are the days that never will be forgotten. Now, friends, I will just 
be as brief as possible and will have to close with the remark that our 
policy has been guided indirectly by this State Executive Board, so far as 
we are concerned. We have been laboring in all conditions and we have 
attended to these poor in the first place. We have been met with con- 
ditions somewhat difficult. We have a gentleman in our town who is an 
illustration. This young man had been hurt and had no one depending 
upon him. He was not a married man, but he took and gave all his earn- 
ings to his poor, sick brother lying in the hospital in Alton, who had been 
there for two years and had undergone several surgical operations, and 
they decided that the proper thing to do was to pay this Brother the sum 
that he would be entitled to if he had been at work. : 


Mr. Williams went ahead and gave his report showing the amount of 
money spent for the benefit of the widows and orphans and the amount of 
“money stillon hand. Also spoke of the case of a little girl who was left 
in destitute circumstances on account of the Virden battle and recom- 
mended that the Association take charge of her and provide her a home 

where she can get the education. 
Mr. RYAN—I wish to say, too, that if any of you gentlemen wish to 


ask any questions about anything which you would like to know you can 
ask Mr. Williams now. 

DELEGATE—I would make a motion that we give Mr. Williams a vote 
of thanks for the work that has been done. 

Motion carried. 


DELEGATE—I think it should be the sense of this delegation that 
every man in the hail rise to his feet and give Mr. Williams and Mr, Davis 
three cheers for the work they have done for the widows and orphans. 


Three cheers were given by the Convention. * 


PRESIDENT HUNTER—You have heard the recommendation of Mr. 
Williams, and I think the best thing to do is to do the thing he recom- 
mends to you: that we buy homes for these people, that is the only true 
monument that can be erected to the departed heroes who died at Virden. 

Mr. BuRNS—I move that we concur in the recommendation of that 
Committee. 

Carried. 


PRESIDENT HuNTER—Another recommendation is that we take the 
little girl from the family in Springfield to some place where she can be 
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educated and have a home. And let me say to this Convention, this is the 
best monument: a good education, that when she grows to womanhood she 
can take care of herself. 


DELEGATE—I move you, Mr. Chairman, that the Committee be em- 
hoy to use their own judgment in this recommendation about the little 
rl. 

‘* The motion was carried. 

Mr. Rvan—There is another matter in connection with this affair 
that tuok place at Virden I want to speak about. I happened to be on the 
ground with many other miners of Illinois at the time this memorable 
occurrence took place. Andit wasa great deal of satisfaction to us to be 
placed in a position financially to see that those who fell there would get a 

decent and respectable burial. And see that those who were wounded 
were taken to the hospital and would get the best care that money and 
surgical attention could give them. We paid that until such time as 
the present Committee got sufficient funds in their hands to take the 
matter off of our hands. In my financial report there are some charges 
and expenses connected with this affair, but since that time to the 
present time the Committee has done its whole duty in the matter. 
In the case of the Executive Board it was a case of emergency to consult 
each of these members. One of that Committee, Brother Boston, which 
has been spoken of. Brother Boston, as you are aware, is living a long dis- 

_ tance from here, and has not attended many sessions of the Committee. 
They do their business as cheap as possible in order to have as much money 
as possible, and this Committee has got to give this Convention a bond for 
$10,000, to secure that money, which is in their hands. Brother Boston is 
not in a position where he can attend meetings of this Committee, and he 
is jointly responsible for the keeping of this fund. And it is very natural 
that he may be anxious, for the simple reason that he handles none of this 
money, and he has requested to be relieved of the responsibility and some- 
body selected in his place. I feel that it is the duty of your state officers to 
bring some mention of this matter before you as quick as possible. I 
believe it should be left to this convention to-day to say whether or not you 
will continue the present members and select somebody in Brother Boston’s 
place or select a new Committee. I believe it would be a matter of court- 
esy on our part to have you select somebody in Brother Boston’s place. 

We will see that he furnishes the same security as Boston has, first-class 
security, and equal security with other members of the committee. The 
matter is now in your hands. 

PRESIDENT HuNTER—Gentlemen, you have heard what Mr. Ryan 

has stated to you and I hope you will take some action onit. I believe the 
matter is now in your hands. Take the matter up and take some action 
on it. 

| DELEGATE—I would move that the present members of this Commit- 
tee, with the exception of Mr. Boston, be’continued, and I think our State 
officials can appoint a competent man to fill Brother Boston’s place. 

Mr. RvAN—I would say that I would a great deal rather, as far as] am 
concerned, for this convention to select the man, for the simple reason that 
it is the State of Illinois, and that if the miners of the State of Illinois select 

“the man there will be no fault to find. For that reason I am opposed to 

the motion, and believe that this convention should select this man, as well 

as the other two. You are at liberty to select all the members of. the 

* committee. 
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DELEGATE—I move that we still keep those two gentlemen on the 
board, and select Mr. John Green, of Belleville, the Representative, and 
that we shall continue the present incumbents in office, and elect John 
Green as the third member from the southern part of the State. 

Motion is carried. 

DELEGATE—I move you that we release Brother Boston, and that we 
retain the two brothers and proceed to elect Brother Green. 

Carried. i 

Brother Boston is released and the other two retained. z 
DELEGATE—I would place in nomination the name of W. G. Morris, of 4 

: 


Du Quoin, to take the place of Brother Boston. 
DELEGATE—I place in nomination Mr. John Green, of Belleville. 


It was then moved that nominations be closed. 


Convention then proceeded to election, and elected John Green, of 


Belleville. 
It was moved and seconded that the members of the Hoisting Engi- 
neers be allowed to present their scale to the members of our scale com- — 


mittee. 


p f % 
Motion was carried. ; 
4 
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Motion carried. 


PRESIDENT HUNTER—The Committee on Rules want to make a report. 
The Committee on Rules of Order have failed to agree withthe Committee ~ 


of Operators. 


Report of the Committee on Rules of Order: 


Your Committee on Rules of Order has met to confer with a like Com- 
mittee on Rules of Order of the Operators. We have agreed on all things 
except rule 5, adopted in the National Convention, requiring a unanimous 
vote on all propositions placed before that Convention. I am opposed, 
personally, to the unanimous vote, and what I want to know is whether or 
not this Convention will sustain us in our demands on any proposition 
placed before this convention? I believe in a majority vote or rule and 
would vote for that rule in this Convention, but they tell us that they 
can’t do business with us any other way except the unanimous rule. I 
told them that Brother Mitchel would never consent and would not sus- 
tain us on the proposition. Now I ask whether or not, when we meet after 
dinner, we will insist upon a majority rule? I desire to submit this ques- 
tion to call your attention to it. 


It was then moved and seconded that the matter be left in the hands 
of the Committee and make the best terms they possibly can and report to 
the Convention. 

Motion was carried. 4 

It was then moved and seconded that ‘Convention adjourn until 
E320, Fab 

Carried. 
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Miners go into executive session after joint Convention. 


The first thing in order was the report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


_ Secretary of the Resolution Committee reads Resolution No. 9, which 
is as follows: 


RESOLUTION 9. 


WHEREAS, There has been great difficulty in collecting dues and 
assessments for the benefit of the organization; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That, whenever the United Mine Workers wish to have the 
same checked off through the office, that the same must be complied with 
by the company. 
Locat UNION, 8617. 
Local UNION, 736. 
Local UNION, 2. 
Local, UNION, 955. 
LOCAL UNION, 43. 
Committee report favorable. 


PRESIDENT—Gentlemen, you have heard the report of the Committee. 
' What will you do with it? 


It was then moved and seconded that the report of the Committee be 
concurred in. 


Carried. ; 
Resolution 10 was then read, which is as follows: 
RESOLUTION IO. 


Be tt-resolved, that 4 man, leaving a place on a strike and procuring 
work at another place, shall not be entitled to any of the relief fund. - 
[SIGNED.] - JOHN R. MILLER, 
Moweaqua, Ills. 
Mr. RvAN—Mr. Chairman. During the past year I have had some 
experience with the matter mentioned in that resolution. I have had 
a great many cases in the last year and have decided a great 
many cases which have just been mentioned in this resolution. If 
this resolution is adopted, I know there are many good men who 
will be compelled to go to work under those circumstances. We 
‘have had men who are in a place that is on strike that found work 
- somewhere else. Their families were left upon them for their support and 
they had to be supported or starve before they could earn any money. 
This resolution shuts a man off the day he goes to work. Isit fair? Is it 
just? What is that man’s family going todo if he has got work? Are 
_ you going to let that man’s family starve to death when he is man enough 
to go out on a strike, and he leaves his home and family to make a living 
for himself and them? I hope that resolution will not pass. 


DELEGATE—I will try to fix that up a little. Iam one of the men that 
this came up from. I have been out on strike since the roth of October. 
- It has come up in our Local time and again and I have voted it down. My 

position is that I would like to make an amendment here before this Con- 
vention that every man receives relief until he receives his first pay from 
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the place where he takes his transfer card. We have given some relief for ; 
three weeks, until they got their first pay, and we think we did right. 

Mr. HuNTER—I am not in favor of that resolution. It would compel ~ 
a man to go to scabbing, and I would suggest that you do not concur in 
the report, but have it sent back for the Committee’s careful consideration. 


Mr, STANLEV—After hearing the resolution read the second time I © 
concluded that it was not safe to adopt the report of the committee. My — 
reason for saying so is from the fact that you who have been there under © 
such circumstances, and the men having charge of the commissary saw fit © 
to provide something for the man’s dinner pail. That every member go- 
ing to work should be provided with something to eat.» We don’t propose 
that any member shall go to work with an empty stomach. 


DELEGATE—We have had the same experience at our place. Our ex- 
perience has been this: We have men there at work and went to other 
places, but they were not in condition to leave their families to get work at 
some other place until they could draw money from the place where they ~ 
worked to support their families. And I would ask this convention not to 
concur in this resolution. 


Motion was then made that Resolution to be tabled. 
Motion was carried and the Resolution was tabled. 
Resolution 11 was read, which is as follows: 


RESOLUTION II. 

Resolved, That we are in favorof a uniform initiation fee of $5.00 for 
practical miners and mine laborers, and $20.00 for new hands and men 
that have never worked in the mines before, and $2.50 for boys. 

[Signed. ] ALFRED BROAD, 

Local Union No. 37, U..M. W. of A., Coal City. 


Report of Committee favorable. 


Motion was then made and seconded that the resolution be referred 
back to the Committee on Constitution. 


Motion was carried. 


Mr. RvaAN—Representative Green made a statement to the Conven- 
tion this forenoon in regard to the bill that is before the house, and as Mr. © 
Mooney is here at the present time and has been looking after this matter 
in conjunction with Brother Green, I believe it would be a good time to 
take the matter up, and I would move you, sir, that the rules be suspended 
and that we take up the matter referred to by Brother Green and Mooney. 


Motion was carried. 
Mr. GREEN—Mr. President and Brothers. AsI stated this morning, 


I left the matterin your hands in regards as to when this question should —_ 


be taken up. As you have set the time as now to take this bill up, I will 
say that I have the original bill here, and the amendment that was offered 
toit. I believe it would be nothing more than proper that the original 
bill and the amendment should be read over, so that every person would 
understand what it is, and what is fair, and I believe it would be the proper 
policy to pursue, and I believe that Brother Ryan would be the proper per- 
son to read the bill. 


\ 
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Mr. Ryan reads the bill, which is as follows: 


A BILL. 
House Bill, No. 15, introduced by Mr. Brown, Jan, 18, 1899. 


‘ 
Secoad reading by title Jan. 18, 1899. Ordered printed and referred to 
Committee on Mining and Mines. ; 


For an act to protect the lives and limbs of miners from the dangers 


resulting from incompetent miners working in the mines in this State, and 


to provide for the examination of persons seeking employment as miners 
in this State, and to prevent the employment of incompetent persons in 


coal mines, and providing penalties for a violation of the same. 


SECTION I. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, repre- 
sented in the General Assembly: That hereafter no person whomsoever, 
shall be employed or engaged in any coal mine in this State, as a coal 
miner, without first having obtained a certificate of competency and quali- 
fication so to do from the Miners’ Examining Board of the proper district, 
and having been duly registered as herein provided. 


Sxc. 2. There shall be established in each of the seven mining dis- 


_ tricts of this State, a Board, to be styled the Miners’ Examining Board of 


BP bun ss District, to consist of nine miners, who shall be appointed in 
the same mamuer as the Boards to examine Mine Inspectors are now ap- 
pointed, from the most skillful miners actually engaged in said business in 


_ their respective districts, and who must have had five years practical exper- 


jience in the same. The said persons so appointed shall each serve for a 


_ term of two years from the date on which their appointment takes effect, 


_ andthey shall be and constitute the Miners’ Examining Board for their re- 


spective districts, and shall hold office forthe term for which they were ap- 


_ pointed, or until their successors are duly appointed and qualified, and shall 


_ receive as compensation for their services three dollars per day for each day 
_actually engaged in this service, and alllegitimate and necessary expenses 


incurred in attending the meetings of said Board under the provisions of 
this act, and no part of the salary of said Board or expenses thereof shall 
be paid out of the State treasury. Hach of said Boards shall organize one 
of their members president, and one member as secretary, and by dividing 
themselves into three sub-committees for the more convenient discharge 
of their duties. Each of said committees shall have all powers hereinafter 
conferred upon the Board, and, whenever in this act the words ‘*Examin- 
ing Board”’ are used, they shall be taken to include any of the committees 
thereof. Every member of said Board shall, within ten days after their 


appointment, take and subscribe an oath or affirmation before a properly 


qualified officer of the county in which they reside, that they will faithfully 
and impartially discharge the duties of their office. Any vacancies oecurr- 


-ingin said Board shall be filled in the manner hereinbefore provided from 


among such only as are eligible for original appointment. 
SEc. 3. Each of said Examining Boards shall designate some con- 


venient place within their districts for the meeting of the several Com- 


_mittees thereof, and of which due notice shall be given by advertisement 


_ in two or more newspapers of the proper county, and so divided as to reach 


as nearly as possible all the mining districts therein; but in no case shall 


such meeting be held in a building where any intoxicating liquors are 


sold 
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Each of said Committees shall open, at the designated place of meet- 
ing, a book of registration in which shall be registered the name and ad- 
dress of each and every person duly qualified under this act to be employed 
as a miner in any coal mine, and it shall be the duty of all persons ein- 
ployed as miners to be properly registered, and in case of a removal from 
the district in which a mriner is registered, it shall be his duty to be regis- 
tered in the district to which he removes. 


Applications for registration only may be sent to the Board by mail, 
after being properly attested before any person authorized to administer ata 
oath or affirmation in the county in which the applicant resides. ‘The 
form of application shall be subject to such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Boards, but in no case shall any applicant be put to any un- 


necessary expense in order to secure registration. 


Src. 4.. Each applicant for examination and registration and for the 
certificate hereinafter provided for, shall pay a fee of one dollar tosaid ~ 
Board, and a fee of twenty-five cents shall be charged for registering any 
person who shall have been examined and registered by any other board, 
and the amount so derived from this source shall be held by said Board 
and applied to the payment of the expenses and salaries herein provided 
and such as may arise under the provisions of this act; and the said Board 
shall report annually to the County Court of their respective counties and 
to the Bureau of Labor of the State, all moneys received and disbursed un- 
der the provisions of this act, together with the number of miners exam- 
ined and registered under this act who failed to pass the required examina- 
tion. 


Suc. 5. That it shall be the duty of each of said Boards to meet once 
each month and not oftener; and said meeting shall be public, and if ne- — 
cessary the meeting shall be continued to cover whatever portion may be — 
required of a period of three days in succession, and examine, under oa‘h, © 
all persons who shall desire to be employed as miners in their respective — 
districts; and said Board shall grant to such persons as may be qualified — 
certificates of competency or qualification, which shall entitle the holder 
thereof to be employed as and to do the work of miners as may be 
expressed in said certificate, and such certificates shall be good and suffi- 
cient evidence of registration and competency under this act, andthe holder 
thereof shall be entitled to be registered without an examination in any 
other of the districts of this State, upon the payment of the fee herein pro- 
vided. 


All persons applying for a certificate of competency or to entitle them 
to be employed as miners must produce satisfactory evidence of having had 
not less than two years practical experience as a miner, or as mine laborer 
in the mines of this State, and in no case shall an applicant be deemed 
competent unless he appear in _ person before the said Board 
and answer intelligently and correctly, in the English language, | 
at least twelve questions pertaining to the requirements of 
a practical miner, and be perfectly identified, under oath, as — 


. 


a mine laborer by at least one practical miner holding a miner's certifi- 
cate. Provided, however, that any miner who can satify the Board of © 
Examiners that he has been actually engage as practical miner in this 
State for at least five years next before the passage of this act, shall be — 


entitled to and they shall grant him a service certificate, which certificate 
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shell entitle him to all the rights and privileges of a practical miner under 
this act. A fee of $1.00 shall be charged by said Board for such service 
certificates. The Board shall keep an accurate record of all the proceed- 
ings of its meetings, and said record shall show a correct detailed account 
of the examination of each applicant, with the questions asked and their 
answers, and at each of its meetings the Board shall keep said record open 
for public inspection. Any miner’s certificate granted under the pro- 
visions of this act, shall not be transferable to any person or persons, what- 
soever, and any transfer of the same shall be deemed a violation of this 
act. Certificates shall be issued only at meetings of said Board and said 
certificate shall not be legal unless then and there signed in person by at 
least three members of said Board. 


s 


Skc. 6—That no person sHall hereafter engage as a miner in any coal 
mine in this State without having obtained such certificate as aforesaid, 
and no person shall employ any person as a miner who does not hold 
such a certificate as aforesaid. and no mine foreman or superinten- 
dent shall permit or suffer any person to be employed under him or in 
the mines under his charge or supervision as a miner, who does not hold 
such certificates. Amy person or persons who shall violate or fail to com- 
plY with the provisions of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and on conviction thereof, shall be sentenced to pay a fine of 
not less than $50.00 and not to exceed $200.00, or may be imprisoned for a 
period of not less than thirty days and not to exceed ninety days, or either 
or both, at the discretion of the court. 


SEc. 7. It shall be the duty of the several Miners’ Examining Boards 

to investigate all complaints or charges of non-compliance or violation of 
the provisions of this act, and to prosecute all persons so offending; and 
upon their failure to do so, then it shall become the duty of the State’s 
Attorney of the county wherein the complaints or charges are made to 
investigate the same and prosecute all persons so offending, and it shall at 
all times be the duty of the State’s Attorney to prosecute such members of 
the Miners’ Examining Board as have failed to perform their duty under the 
provisions of this act; but nothing herein contained shall prevent any citi- 
zen or resident of the State from prosecuting any person or persons violat- 
ing this act, with power to employ private counsel to assist in the prosecu- 
tion of the same; upon the conviction of any member of the Miners’ Hxam- 
ing Board, for the violation of this act, in addition to the penalties herein 
provided, his office shall be declared vacant, and he shall be deemed ineli- 
gible to act as a member of said Board. 


Sec. 8. For the purposes of this act the members of the said Miners’ 
Board shall have power to administer oaths. 
- $xc.9. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby 
repealed. ; 

PRESIDENT HUNTER—We have with us Mr. Mooney, who has served 
_ in the Legislature for a year ortwo. He is a man that has always espoused 
_ the cause of the miners from time immemorial and one of the best lawyersin 
the State of Illinois. 


I now have the pleasure of introducing to you William Mooney. 
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Resolution 12 was then taken up, which is as follows: 
RESOLUTION I2. 

WHEREAS, There are some operators that are paying less than the 

scale for switch drivers, and we believe this to be a violation of the Chicago 


agreement; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That no man drive a switch mule for less than the agree- 
ment calls for; and, be it further 
Resolved, ‘Shat such operators that try to force men to drive a switch 
mule for less than named in the agreement be condemned for such action. 
[Signed. ] P. H. STRAWHAM, 
GEO. BECKERLY. 
Committee reports favorable. 


Motion was then made that the report of the Resolution Committee be 
concurred in. 
Motion was carried and the resolution adopted. 
Resolution 13 was then read, which is as follows: 
RESOLUTION 13. 
WHEREAS, It has come to the notice of this Convention, and several 


resolutions have been handed in, complaining that under the present sys- _ 


tem of collecting the striking fund, and that several places are not living 
up to the law adopted at the Ninth Annual Convention, and have not paid 
all the ten per cent assessment; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Committee on Resolutions, report a resolution 
recommending a three per cent levy for the striking fund, to be enforced 
all over the State. 

Committee reports favorable. . 

DELEGATE—I want to say to you, Mr. Chairman, that in my opinion 
they are asking entirely too much. This properly belongs to the men who 
have charge of this matter. The State Executive Board understands the 
situation and I am in favor of leaving it tothem. Therefore I am opposed 
. to concurring in the Committee’s report. Absolutely, there is no reason 
why we should concur in the report, for the Executive Board has charge of 
the matter. 

Mr. HARRISON—I want to make this statement. This resolution was 
handed in for this reason, that if every Local would pay the three per cent 
levy we would have more money than we had in 1898; on that ground the 
resolution was drafted and will be lived up to all over the State of Illinois. 

DELEGATE—I understand that under the ten per cent assessment 
there was no action taken to collect the amount from the Locals in the State 
of Illinois. Some of the members of the Locals would pay twenty-five cents 
and some fifty cents, as they thought best, so that it would be better to reduce 
it to three per cent. We think it would be the best for the organization. 
The Treasurer should have the power to collect this assessment, and I think 
it is best for this organization, and it is right to reduce the assessment to 
three per cent. 

After considerable discussion it was referred back to the Committee. 

It was then moved and seconded that the Convention adjourn until 9:30 
Thursday morning. 

Motion carried. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


March 2, 1899. 
Meeting called to order by Vice President Russell. 


Committee on resolutions being called, reported the following resolu- 


tion. 
To the Convention of United Mine Workers of America: 

In view of the fact that the office of our State administration has been, 
and is now, located in the memorable city of Braidwood, we, the under- 
signed Delegates from Braidwood do most respectfully present to this Con- 
vention the following resolution, viz: 

WHEREAS, That we who have ever been in the closest sympathy and 
who have always had the ardent and valuable advice of the present State 
Secretary-Treasurer, who is, and has been, a resident of the city of Braid- 
wood, take it on ourselves to present to this Convention the importance of 
the office being centrally located, and we, therefore, 

Resolved, That the office of State Secretary-Treasurer be removed from 
Braidwood to the city of Springfield, so that the office may be in close touch 
and more immediately reached by the respective districts. 

Respectfully, 
MICHAEL NOVAK, 
J. F2RoR,; 
Local 996. 
Wo. MONAHAN, 
JAMES HICKEY, 
Local 25, Diamond. 


Motion was then made and seconded that the resolution be adopted. 


; Mr. Ryvan—I would say that I most heartily concur in this resolution, 
and at the time I can get an office I would move over to Springfield. It 
would be in the interests of the organization to have headquarters in Spring- 
field. 


Resolution was adopted. 


CHAIRMAN—Is the Auditing Committee ready to report? 

Wm. GREEN—There has been a bill referred to us which we think 
should be presented to the Convention before we make any report on it. 
This bill was handed in to us. It is as follows: 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Feb. 27, 1899. 


i District No. 12 (Illinois), United Mine Workers of America, to W. J. Guy- 


mon. 
r DEBTOR. 

Balance due on salary as Secretary-Treasurer for the year ending Feb. : 

EBS 2) Sh cie's 6 ok y<', & Sart 8 So -ahat ou os ieee ton RN. athe «we $181.67 
; STATEMENT. 

_W. J. Guymon services for one year from Feb. 1, 1895, to Jan. 31st, 
1896, at $50 per month ................ TB 2 Re bls tol iam bib ios $600.00 
Received on account...... 6.0... cece eee eee ce eee See etd wate Kiials 328.94 
ee MeCN Ue ike he AS gl, Dieccyele Sbatn «Up Riaele ok sera San Y . $271.06 


Hi, { 
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Hebs-1;- 1896...) Balance due ‘on @ccoun tes Arena s gy near ete ee $271.06 
Feb. 1, 1897. Salary for one year at $50 per month........... .... 600.00 
Potal kos eis ) son Ts op ean ANI oe ea ae cine aches nae $871 06 
Recerved On-accomnbhs ; 225. eed er Nee we ence ewe eke, i ae ga GE ane iv ss ene age $689.39 
Balance due .. 4 o:..s We ie he ee A eee ea re ee ee $181.67 


PRESIDENT HUNTER—Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say to this Con- 
vention, as your State official in the past year, that if I would present a bill 
for extra service, or as back salary, it would reach a sum equal to the bill 
that has been ‘presented by Mr. Guymon. ‘The first thing I knew of this 
bill was when Brother Ryan came to. me last Sunday morning and placed 
the matter before me. What I expect to do about his back salary I want to 
state to you gentlemen, and I want it distinctly understood that I don’t pro- 
pose to give him one nickel of back salary. .I stand upon the same ground 
that he occupies. The other State officials have been voted a salary. And 
for the welfare of this organization I, for one, will see that he does not get a 
cent. I am just as much entitled to back salary as he is but I do not intend 
to demand it unless you allow this bill, then I would serve notice on this 
Convention that I wafit mine. 


Motion was then made that the bill be allowed. 


Carried. 


REPRESENTATIVE GREEN—I don’t want to detain you long, butI want — 


to speak of the bill of the miners in this Convention for the purpose of 
stating to you that while I was in the House this morning I got to find that 
the operators were going to make a fight against these mining bills. I was 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee De ee a ee 


informed that there were some senators there who were not very favorable — 


to the miners’ bills, and’ a good many of them came to me and made this 
request, which is this: Before you go home, it would be well for you: 


to see these senators. You can do this while you are in Springfield. — 


You can see every senator in the district where you came from. Go 
right to him and make an appeal and state what you want him to do; that 
is, to vote for these mining bills. It might have a great impression on these 
men. I notice that some of them are willing to do their best to defeat it, 
and what I want you to do is to go right to your senators from your district 
and tell them that these bills are nothing but just and right, both to the 
operators and the miners, and that you want them to work for them in 
the senate. That is all I have to say. 


DELEGATE—I would ask you the number of that bill. 
GREEN—Just state the Miners’ Bill. Miners’ Bill, House Bill No. 22. 


Mr. RvAN—I would move that the request of Brother Green be at-— 


tended by every delegate, on this question. 
Motion was carried. 


Next thing in order was the Auditor’s Report, which was as follows: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 2, 1899. 


Zo the Members of the Tenth Annual Convention of United Mine Workers — 


of America, of the State of Lllinotis: 


GENTLEMEN—Your Auditing Committee beg leave to submit the fol-— 


lowing report: | 


— 
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After a careful examination of the books of the Secretary-Treasurer we 
find the following figures to bea correct summary of the receipts and expend- 
itures of the year ending Feb. 15, 1899: 


Received for assessments... ... 6.5.0.0 eee etree eee teense $180,146 17 
Per capita tax...... EN IE oe 5a Se (a ghe a ake Ee eas Aa Poe I TOA ee 
R. R. fare to Pittsburg Convention, per W. C. Pearce........--- 1,855 93 
Ber sere aN LOY SETVICES. 2. se Coe te ee eee eee 138 89 
J. M. Hunter, expenses K. C. Convention (per W. C. Pearce)... 75 00 
Metered by oparta, LU. 659... 0... ee ee reese eee 98 00— 
Balance from last report ... «0... 2... eee cece ee te tienes 582 26 
@ash on hand Feb. 15, 1899...-........-e08 -eee RE ship: Sod MAG LF 80 75 
hes TSS Ole a SES led ee ce eA Ce hae $200,169 34 
Relief and striking expenses..... Cott Met PY ok SOAS asa fs Ge na mn Okc ae $132,620 49 
Binivtiwork andsofficers’ salaries... 0. le. eel een y cutee sete (16,329 36 
NEE WIIG DULSCTUCTIES ox cers Woche hs gee cca le wie pO he alin wee dela aes $148,949 85 
Receipts from all sources.... ....6--- 2s eee ees on en ae bats P2OO; LOGn aap 
Total disbursements............ Sh che aedhoge oles Peta gin Unloloae ate $148,949 85 
(Ly lyce A UTES ee ke ORS en Re cet a eer er $ 51,219 49 


Respectfully submitted, 
; WILLIAM GREEN, 
ARCHIE MCDONALD, 

W. EK. Cook, 


Auditing Committee. 


DELEGATE—I move you that the said report be received and placed on 
file and the Committee discharged. 


Mr. RvAN—Mr. President. In this connection, Mr. President, I want 
‘to state to the Convention that in talking the matter over with the Auditing 
‘Committee we had decided that it would be a rather lengthy report at this 
tite to state to the Convention just where this money went to in regard to 
the relief and what has been spent otherwise. I will have in the verbatim 
proceedings inserted a report of the financial transactions of the organiza- 
tions for the past year, showing the exact amount that went to the different 
places on strikes. This will show the condition of every local in the State 
and every place that received any financial support from it. I want to as 
soon as I possibly can give the miners of Illinois a chance to know exact- 
ly where their money has gone to and what has been done with it. I stated 
to you when I made my report, before the Convention adjourns I will 
take up my books and give you a complete list of the items and report from 
the book. The matter is now in your hands. 


Boycorr—A motion is made and seconded that we adopt the report as 
read. Are you ready for the question? 


Carried and the report adopted. 


_- Rvan—This is the list of the places where the strikes took place. Give 
the list from your report. 


Assumption. We consider that lost for the simple reason that the 
miners are at work again. Bryant won, Colterville won, Carlinville won, 


; 
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Carterville lost, Girard won, Leadford lost; Mount Vernon submitted to stay 
by the operators’ decision and went against us and several other places that 
I did not understand. 


The Committee on Resolutions, being ready to report, were called upon. 


DELEGATE—I want to say to you, if I am granted the privilege, that the 
Committee on Resolutions might draft a resolution empowering the Execu- 
tive Board, in the case of an emergency, to raise or lower the striking fund, 
and report it favorably to the Constitution Committee. I understood that 
they reported favorably one of the amendments to the Constitution to 
make this on which you will be able to vote intelligently in the opening of 
this Convention. 

KELLY—I would like to ask this question: Has that resolution that you 
have referred to the Constitution Committee anything to do with the motion 
pending before this house? 

No, sir. . 

Then, Mr. President, I move the previous question, whether there was 
or was not to be a three per cent levy made throughout the State for the 
ensuing year. 

PRESIDENT—The Brother has called for the previous question. 

Motion is lost. 

DELEGATE—I move you that the original motion be laid upon the table 

until such time as the Constitution Committee can report. My reason for 
doing this is for explaining to the Brothers opposed to me in this matter. 
All of our delegation are perfectly satisfied to have it just where it is and 
we want to satisfy our Constitution Committee. 
_ Kw_ty—I rise to a point of order. My point of order is that last even- 
ing, when we adjourned, this question was before the house, and I would 
not vote to table the question for no other purpose than that the Committee 
might act upon it. 


DELEGATE—I did not know about taking the vote last night, so I will — 


withdraw my motion to take up the original motion and give you a chance. 
Motion was made that the motion be continued until all the delegates 
are present. 
Carried. 
Resolution 14 was then read, which is as follows: 


WHEREAS, In view of the prevailing disposition of corporate interests. 


to amalgamate into trusts and combines, for the purpose of controlling the 
manufacture of tobacco in all its forms, and also the wages of all tobacco 
workers, and 

WHEREAS, Through their efforts the tobacco workers have prevailed 
upon the Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Co., the largest independent manufac- 
turers of tobacco in the world, to adopt the labelof the Tobacco Workers’ 
Union, and | 

WHEREAS, Said firm has not only adopted the label of the Tobacco 
Workers’ Union, but has also declined all offers and resisted all efforts to in- 
duce them to enter into, or in any manner ally themselves with any trust or 
combine whatsoever, and 

WHEREAS, By taking this stand they have come squarely out on the 
side of labor, independence and humanity; therefore be it 


f 
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Resolved, First—That the position of Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Company 
in refusing to enter into any combine is unqualifiedly endorsed by the United 
Mine Workers of Illinois. 

Second—That we pledge to them our moral and material support in their 
fight, our fight, and in the fight of humanity against the blighting curse of 
trust aggression. 

Third—That to give practical effect to these sentiments we hereby re- 
quest and urge upon all members of the Mine Workers’ Union, and all 
patriotic citizens who are consumers of tobacco,to purchase and use only the 
chewing and smoking tobacco and cigarettes of Liggett & Meyers Tobacco 
Co., and other independent factories who use the label of the Tobacco Work- 
ers’ Union. 

Fourth—Be it further resolved that the Secretary of the Illinois State 
Mine Workers’ Union be, and is hereby instructed to have forwarded a copy 
of these resolutions to every Union of Mine Workers in the State of Ilinois. 

It was then moved and seconded that the report of the Resolution Com- 
mittee be concurred in. , 


Carried. 
Resolution 15 was then read, which is as follows: 


Resolved, That the Constitution adopted by this Convention be printed 

in the English and German languages and the Committee on Constitution 

to whom the original was handed beg leave to recommend the printing of 

said Constitution in the Slavonic as well as the above mentioned languages. 
Committee report favorable. 


DELEGATE—I would like to see an amendment that the Constitution 
Committee print it in any language that they see fit. and it is recommended 
that the Constitution shall be printed in the Slavonic. 
DELEGATE—I move you, sir, the adoption of the resolution. 
DELEGATE—I am opposed to Brother Doney having a voice in this Con- 
vention. 


DELEGATE—Brother Doney has got as much sight to a voice in this 
Convention as any one has, if he has presented his credentials. I thought 
this was settled last night. 

DELEGATE - You have no credentials, therefore you are not entitled to 
vote on any question. 

TorpHaM—In regard to Brother Doney, he never had any credentials to 
Saat to this Convention; he hada grievance to state, and we thought as 
long as he would keep his place that it would not be unfair, and we have 
come to the conclusion that he is not entitled to any further concessions. 

The previous question was called for. Motion was made and seconded that 
the Brother be allowed a seat but not be allowed to have a voice in the Con- 
vention. The resolution was then re-read. A substitute for the whole was 
offered that the printing of the Constitution be left in the hands of the State 
Officials, which was carried. 

Resolution 16 was then read, which is as follows: 

RESOLUTION 16, 
For the purpose of avoiding at the following State Conventions the muis- 
‘understanding of who has a right in the Convention, be it 
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Resolved, That the State Officials be authorized to have made or selects 
such badges as are befitting the occasion; and be it further . 
Resolved, That they be given to the Credential Committee and chem 
Chairman, to give a badge to every delegate who is entitled to a seat in the 
convention. 
[ Signed. ] E. M. NEEF, 
Wo. GREEN, 
THOMAS JEREMIAH. 


It was moved and seconded that the report of the Committee be con-_ 
curred in. . 


Carried. 
Resolution 17 was then read, which is as follows: 
RESOLUTION. 17—PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTION. 


WHEREAS, The liberty of the miners of Wenona is taken from them by 
trying to better their condition by renting from parties outside of the com-~ 
pany running the risk of being discharged on that account; therefore, be it — 

kesolved, That we in convention assembled censure such action on the _ 
part of the operators; and be it further hy 

Resolved, That we will not tolerate such action, and condemn it in its” 
entirety. 

[ Signed. ] ALBERT NEBLER, 

: NICK TRAPEN. 


It was moved and seconded that the resolution be concurred in, 
Carried. 
Resolution 18 was then read, which is as follows: 

RESOLUTION 18. 


WHEREAS, It has come to our notice that quite a number of members of 
the United Mine Workers of America have not paid the one dollar assess- _ 
ment for the benefit fund of the widows and orphans of the Virden nous | 
therefore, be it % 

. Resolved, That all members of the United Mine Workers of Illinois pay 
the one dollar assessment at once and forward the same to the Secretary- 
Treasurer, A. D. Davis. And be it further . 

Resolved, That local Secretary-Treasurers, having any of the above” 
mentioned fund in their possession, forward the same to the Secretary-— 
Treasurer of said benefit fund at once. 


THOS. MONAHAN, 

JAMES BURNS, st 

Delegates, Local No. 331. ~ 

DELEGATE—I move that the report of the Committee be concurred in. 


DELEGATE—I would like to know if this resolution refers to Lodges just © 
lately organized just the same as a Local that has been standing for a long — 
time. We are working at the present time where a Local has only been in 
existence a short time, just long enough to seat me in this Convention. 
Would that apply to them, I-want to know whether I will have to go back © 
and report to my men that they will have to pay the assessment or not. I 
want to understand this right. . 


_ 


~~ 
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DELEGATE—Can you state what time they came into the Union. 


DELEGATE—NOo, sir, I cannot. It was something over three months 
ago, it has been over three months. It was paid the second aay. 


DELEGATE—I think it would be perfectly right for these gentlemen to 
do something. 


DELEGATE—Now, it is a very plain case that if we pass this resolution 
that every miner that has failed to pay it up to this time is subject to pay it. 


Davis—I would like to ask this question, if this resolution applies 
to those who are out on a strike? 


HickEyY—The first day after we came from Virden there had been 
a letter written and it informed the Recording Secretary what was necessary 
pertaining to the dollar assessment that had been paid, and I found out that 


in many other places to which they had written to the Recording Secretary 
they had not paid it. 


 BrowN—We got an order for this assessment, which was levied 
for the widows and orphans, through our District President, and our Secre- 
tary made it his business to see that this assessment was paid, and we have 
receipts from our Secretary of that fund. 


JEREMIAH—I will answer the question by saying that every man 
is in debt to that fund, whether he is on a strike or not, and when he goes 
to work he is in debt to that fund. 


Mr. BELL—I want to make a statement. I was on the State Executive 
Board when this levy was made, and I would say to you that it was the in- 
tention of the State Board that each and every member in the State of Ili- 
nois should pay this one dollar. If they were on a strike when the levy was 
‘made it was the intention when they went to work that they should pay the 
,dollar, as Brother Jeremiah has stated to you. 


PRESIDENT—AII those in favor of the motion will signify the same by 
saying I. 


Motion was carried and the resolution adopted. 
Resolution 19 was then read, which is as follows: 
RESOLUTION 19. 


__. WHEREAS, It has come to our knowledge that some members are re- 
ceiving transfer cards and are not practical miners and are being given 
rooms to mine coal; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That when any miner or mine worker is granted a transfer 
ecard his occupation shall be written om the margin of said card by Local 
Secretary granting said transfer card. 
; R. J. WHEATLEY, 
THOMAS JEREMIAH. 


DELEGATE—I move that the convention concur in the report of the 
_ Committee. 


,. 
— 


UHLER—I wish to amend the motion that we concur in the report and 
- that it be referred to the Committee on Constitution where it belongs. 


Motion was carried. 
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RESOLUTION 20. 


To the Tenth Annual Convention of the U. M. W. of Lllinots, Greeting: — 

The Belleville Sub-District has declared the products of the Reichert — 
Milling Company as unfair, and we now ask that this Convention endorse 
the action of the Belleville Sub-District; therefore, be it ‘ 
pr Resolved, That we, the delegates of the U. M. W. of Illinois, assembled — 
at{Springfield this 28th day of February, 1899, do hereby endorse the action | 
of the said Sub-District and request that all miners refuse to buy any of the 
flour bearing the Reichert brands. Their brands are Reichert’s Roller 


Process and White Rose. 
[Signed. ] WM. HEFTE, 
T. J. REYNOLDS, 
Jos. POPE. 


Motion was made and seconded that the report of the Committee be 
concurred in. . 
Carried. 
RESOLUTION 21. 


Believing that it would be more satisfactory to both the miners and the > 
Secretary-Treasurer if the books of the Secretary-Treasurer were audited ~ 
twice each year; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Convention elect an Auditing Committee to con- — 
sist of three members whose duties it shall be to audit the books once every — 
six months and publish the same; that they shall receive as compensation 
for their services the sum of $2.50 per day and all legitimate expenses. - 

[ Signed. ] WILLIAM E. Cook, 

WILLIAM GREEN. 


It was moved and seconded that this resolution be concurred in and re- — 
ferred to the Constitution Committee to incorporate. s 

Motion was carried and resolution adopted. 

Resolution 22 was then read, which is as follows: 


RESOLUTION 22. . 

WHEREAS, In some parts of the Third Vein field some men have been 
going back and brushing the roads; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That after they have taken their two feet of brushing they 
have nothing more to do with their roads 

[Signed. ] G. COCHRAN, L. U. 931. 

PRESIDENT—You have heard the reading of the resolution. 

Mr. RvAN—In the absence of Mr. Cochran, on the Scale Committee, I~ 
would move you that the resolution be hereby endorsed by this Conven- 
tion. . 

Motion was carried and the resolution endorsed. 

Resolution 23 was then read, which is as follows: 


RESOLUTION 23. 


Members of the Grievance Committee as representatives of L U. 331, _ 


Edwardsville, Ill. 
WHEREAS, There are two charters in the State of Illinois having the — 
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“game number, we believe thatit is a condition which should not exist, and we 
request that such condition be changed; we ask the Convention to assist in 
making the desired change. 


Motion was then made that the report of the committee be concurred in. 
Motion was carried, and the resolution concurred in. 


_ Motion was then made that the services of the Committee be accepted, 
and the Committee discharged. 


PRESIDENT—Is the Committee on Grievances ready to report. 

DELEGATE—I will say that there have been a number of grievances 
handed to the Committee which were handed over to the Scale Committee 
for their consideration. 

Mr. RvAN—I have a communication which I wish to read to the Con- 
vention. Reads communication, which is as follows: 


CHICAGO, ILL., Feb. 28, 1899. 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Miners’ Convention at Springfield: 

GENTLEMEN—We are pleased to hear of the reception accorded our 
Committee, and thank you heartily for the stand you have taken. 
The report of the Committee was gratifying in the extreme, and we are 
thoroughly satisfied as to the outcome of their visit. 

Would request a copy of the resolutions as soon as possible, Wishing 
you every success, 

Iam yours fraternally, 
J. J. KINSLEY, 
Secretary. 


Mr. RvAN—I have another communication from the National Vice 


_ President. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 28, 1899. 


To Mr. W. D. Ryan, Secretary of Miners’ Convention: 

May the deliberation of the Convention result in increasing the already 
splendid organization in your State. May the peace and unity in your ranks 
go on forever, so that further success may crown your efforts. 

} THos. W. DAVIS. 
Next was the report of the Grievance Committee. 
Grievance No. 1 was then read, which is as follows: 


Local Union, 729, HORNSBY, ILL. 


é 


-_ Inasmuch that the coal company has denied us the right of having a 


machine boss; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That all machine mines shall have a machine boss, and that 


said resolution be made a part of the agreement. 
: Tom SHANEHAN, 
Delegate, 729, Hornsby, Lil. 
Mr. SmirH—I think this matter should be turned over to the Scale 
Committee. I move that this grievance be turned over to the Scale Com- 
~ mittee. 

Motion was carried. 
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Grievance No. 2 was then read, which is as follows: 
rs 
WESTVILLE, ILL. 


Gentlemen of the Convention. We, the Harrison machine miners of 
the Danville District object to the seven-cent scale going into effect for the 
coming scale year, or in any manner being used for a base of future settle- 
ment. . 

It was only a compromise last year, open to adjustment, and after John E 
Mitchel made his decision, the shooters and loaders refused to be bound — 
by it. The Indiana conditions prevail here for the chain machine, and we — 
demand the same right be accorded the finisher, or at least a rate that pre-_ 
vails in other fields of Illinois  - 

This dispute does not in any way concern the operators, and we claim 
the Pittsburg agreement does not cover this case. Hoping that your Hon-~ 
orable Body will give us a respectable hearing, we leave the case in your ~ 
hands. ; 

GEO. LOVENGOOD, 
W. A. STONE, 
RICHARD GILMORE,. 
: Commuttee. 


Motion was then made that the grievance be tabled, which was carried, ‘ 
Grievance No. 3 was then read, which is follows: 4 


WHEREAS, The operators claim they have been delivering the coal into ; 
the railroad cars for the cost of producing, without profit, while we, their 
employes, have been charged two dollars per ton for the same; be it 

Resolved, That hereafter we ask the said operators to supply their : 
employes with coal for our domestic purposes at cost with a fair profit © 


added. 
FRANK CARSON, 


Local 24, Minonk. 
Motion was then made that the report of the Committee be concurred in, — 
Carried. 
Grievance No. 4 was then read, which is as follows: 


Resolved, That a delegate be instructed to vote for a reduction of house 9 
fuel, also a reduction for house rents. Referred to the Convention for — 


action. 
FRANK KNOLL, 
5 Secretary Minonk, Illinois, Local No. 66. — 


Motion was then made that this grievance be referred back to the Local. — 


Carried. 
Grievance No. 5 was then read, which is as follows: 


HornsBy, ILL., February 25th, 1899. 


Grievance of this Local (729) to be submitted to Springfield Convention 
by Delegate John Shanehan, to-wit: That all entries shall be driven by 
machines or on solid, as part of them are now on solid and part by machines, 
and if mined by machines, machines shall also shear it, as entry men claim they — 
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are not getting enough; that by present way of mining them by machine they 
lose time as they have to wait on machine trimmers to get the entry cut. 
Wo. T. BoTKIn, 
President, 
L. L. LEE, 
Secretary. 
It was then moved and seconded that the grievance be referred to the 
Scale Committee. 


Carried. 


Grievatice No. 6 was then read, which is as follows: , 
We, the undersigned, wish to know by the voice of our men how the 


members of Local got the money to build the hall at Kemrod mines, to the 
amount of $404.35. 


[Signed. ] FRED DANIELS, 410, 
MARION BROWN, 320, 
JOSEPH MANUEL, 310, 

z TOM PEARCE, 310, 

FRANK WILKINSON, 41, 
A.M. DONALD, 409, 
HENRY CELENDE, 283, 
DANIEL SHOURE, 120, 
WILLIAM TOPHAM, 


f Sub-Dist. Pres. 


DELEGATE —I move that this grievance be referred to the Secretary. 
JEREMIAH—It seems to me that if they can’t find out where they 


got that money, how do they expect us to find out, and how do they expect 
Brother Ryan can find out? I would move that this grievance be tabled. 


Boycorr—After the reading of this grievance it was left to this 


Convention for decision, and I believe that it belongs to our State officials to 
investigate that matter. : 


The motion to table the resolution was then taken up and carried. 
Grievance No. 7 was then read, which is as follows: 
Resolved, That when a man quits an employer that his money be paid 


_in full without any per centage taken off ; also when a check is presented at 


the office it ought to get its face value for it. 


_ Motion was then made that the Convention pass this resolution over, 
Motion carried. 
Grievance No. 8 was then taken up, which is as follows: 


‘WHEREAS, It is a common practice to deductfrom ten to twenty per 


cent off of a man’s wages when quitting, while the operators at the same 


time have the use of two weeks’ wages year in and year out without in- 


terest; be it 


Resolved, That each and every person shall be paid in cash all moneys 


due him on quitting by giving three days’ notice of their intention of 
leaving. 


ad 


_ [Signed.] FRANK CARSON, Local 247, Minonk. 


PRESIDENT—If there is no objection this resolution will be sent to 
Brother Green. 


he # 
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~ Grievance No. 9 was then read, which is as follows: 
Recommendation to the Grievance Committee. 


Resolved, ‘That we recommend that as all drivers have to be at their 
starting points at the time of operation that all mules be harnessed in the 
morning and unharnessed in the evening. 

[Signed. ] GEORGE PADGETT, 

JACOB STANLEY, 
DAVE WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM IRVING, 
MIKE WELSH. 


Motion was made and carried that this resolution be tabled. 
Grievance No. 10 was then taken up and read, which is as follows: 


WHEREAS, The miners of Tolevea are pushing their coal not only to 
the switch but in many cases three or four switches and lay their own track 
which is in strict violation of the resolution of our last State Convention. 


WHEREAS, The miners of Tolevea appear powerless to stop such action; 
be it 
Resolved, That the officers take such steps as necessary to prevent such 
actions being continued by them in the future. 
[Signed. ] FRANK PETROSKE, L. U. 651. _ 
ALBERT NEBLER, 726. 
FRANK KNOTT, 66, Minonk. 


Mr. BoRAD—I think that this should be left in the hands of the State 
officials. 


I would make a motion that this resolution be left in the hands of our ~ 


State officials. 


DELEGATE—I think tltis subject was brought up once before. ; 
RvYAN—It is somewhat out of order, but I would like to make a state- 


ment to the Convention in regard to this particular place. You may probably ~ 
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be under the impression that there has been no attempt made to remedy the ~ 


existing difficulty at this place. President Hunterand Brother Keenen, mem- 


bers of the State Executive Board, and myself have been doing all we can to — 


get Tolevea in better shape than what she has been for some time, and accord- 


ing to sentiment expressed by this convention, I can say to you that Tolevea ~ 


will be attended to. 
Grievance No. Ir was then taken up, which is as follows: 


Resolved, That we are in favor of a reduction on coal the miners buy — 
from the company. We are charged $2.25 now, and all others can buy it © 


for $2 per ton. 


Resolved, That we are in favor of a reduction in house rent. That we ' 


consider $1 per room sufficient rent for company houses. 


Resolved, That we are opposed to Truck or Company Stores in any © 


form. 


te Sy 


This resolution was handed to me by one of the committee, with instruc- _ 
tions to. present it to the convention. I have filled it out in detail. I never — 


made a demand of the convention to change the conditions. We pay $2:25 
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per ton for coal while others pay $2; and in regard to house rent, we are 
charged $6 for a little three-room house, which you can stand in the center 
of a room and touch all four sides of it. 


DELEGATE—I move that this resolution be left in the hands of the Exe- 
cutive Board. 


Motion was carried. 


It was then mdéved and seconded that the grievance in question should 
_ be laid over until the next morning, when it would be presented in the pro- 
per shape to the convention. 


Carried. 
James Ryan, of Springfield, then introduced the following resolution: 
GRIEVANCE NO. 12. 


Seeing a little discontent among our members in regard to representa- 
tion, I respectfully suggest that we place one colored man on the Executive 
_ Board of the State. 


And that the Sub-District officers be elected by the direct vote of the 
members of our organization. 


. That this be covered by a resolution sent to the Constitution Committee. 
DELEGATE—I move that this resolution be tabled. 


Carried. 


S. BELL—I want to ask a question for information. I want to know if 
there is any discrimination against the colored man. 


CHAIRMAN—Our National Constitution provides that there shall be no 
discrimination against any one, and that we can appoint anyone that we see 
fit. 


BELL—Now then, Mr. President, I understood when I was initiated into 
this organization that there was to be no discrimination and that one man, 
when he paid his dues, should have the same right as any other. 

The resolution that the Sub-District officers be elected by the direct 

vote of the members of our organization, and that this resolution be cov- 
ered by a resolution to be sent to the Constitution Committee. 


Motion was made and seconded that this grievance be tabled. 


Carried. 
GRIEVANCE NO. 13. 


3 SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Feb. 28, 1899. 


Gentlemen: Please allow Local 743, Lebanon, Ill., to place before 
you a grievance which has been a detriment and peace disturbing element in 
our Local ever since we were organized. It is the abominable practice of 
loading coal after mining machines. If we are not mistaken it isagainst the 
constitution of our organization, and we beg of you, Brothers, to act and 
_ passa law in this Convention to abolish the above method in this and all 
_ other mines in the State. 

[Signed. ] ; PETE STOFFEL. 


DELEGATE—I believe, gentlemen, that this resolution is covered by one 
_ that was presented a day or two ago. 


¢ 
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PRESIDENT—What action do you desire to take on it? 
DELEGATE—I move that the resolution be tabled. 


Carried. 
GRIEVANCE NO. I4. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 2, 1899. 


WHEREAS, Willisville Local No. 165 having checked dues and assessments 
off members of Local 658 and refuse to pay the same to said Local 
658, therefore we ask this Convention to take some action thereon. 

[Signed. ] W. W. OSBURN, 
. Secretary Local 658. 
DELEGATE—I move that this grievance be tabled. 


Carried. 


Mr. DowNnEY—If the Sub-District officers will allow me-I will present a 
little grievance of my own. I went to the Pittsburg Convention as delegate 
from our district, but before I went I informed the pit boss that I was going. 
And when I came back I was referred to Bloomington to do some work for 
our officials. I went there, and from there I went to Decatur with Brother 
Russell, and on last Thursday Brother Russell went home from Decatur. As 
soon, therefore, as I could make application for the job I had suspended on 
leaving for Pittsburg, I was informed that I had no job, and when I asked the 
reason why I was informed that the reason I had no job was that I had left 
it without the permission of the pit boss. 


DELEGATE—I would like to ask the gentleman a question, if he will 
allow me. Have you ever presented this grievance? 


DowNEyY-—I presented my grievance to the District officials and they in- ~ 
formed me I would have to present it between sessions. I asked this pit 
boss whether he was satisfied with my work or not, and he told me he was 
not dissatisfied with it, and so I wanted an expression from this Convention 
as to whether or not I was entitled to my job back. The reason why I did 
not go back to work immediately after my return from the Convention at 
Pittsburg was that I was requested to go to Bloomington, and from there I 
was requested to goto Decatur. Some other men had lost their jobs and the 
Executive Board of that District had placed them back to work again. 


Mr. Rvan—I think this is a matter that we can’t settle here in this 
Convention. We have got it on all hands at the present time—just such 
cases. I have just received word that we have got 800 men on a strike at 
Carbon Hill just because the pit boss discharged one man. 


DELEGATE—I don’t believe we are running a local organization here. — 
I think this case had better be referred back to the Danville district. 


SHOULTz—This is something, I am of the opinion, that does not belong — 
here, and I am surprised that it was sprung here sucha simple affair as that — 
to be brought up here before the State Convention. At the next meeting of — 
the District Board I would like to have this Brother present his case before — 
that Board. 


DELEGATE—I think this should be referred back to the Danville Dis- | 
trict. : 
SHOULTz—It is something new to me; I am of the opinion that it does : 
not apply here. Iam surprised to see it sprung here; such a small affair as ~ 
that should have to be brought up before the State Convention. And next ~ 
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Monday isthe meeting of the District Board. I would like to have the 
brother present his case before that District Board. I am going to make a 
motion that the case will not be brought up before this Convention but will 
be referred back to the sub-district. Sent back to the Danville Sub-District 
Board. 

DELEGATE—I would like to make a motion that no further grievances be 
brought before this Convention unless they are presented in writing. 


Motion carried. 
Secretary reads resolution, which is as follows: 


WHEREAS, In some places, some Locals collect the striking fund of 
other locals; therefore be it 


Resolved, That said Locals turn over this money to the Locals that it be- 
- longs to so that said Locals can have representation on the State Secretary’s 
books. 
[ Signed. } ARTHUR DANIEL, Delegate from 322. 


Committee reports unfavorable. 
Motion was then made that the resolution be tabled. 
Carried. 
Resolution 24 was then taken up and read by the Secretary, which is as 
follows: 
WHEREAS, The men in certain parts of Illinois are working more than 
eight hours in one day and more than 48 hours in one week; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the U. M. W. of A. in Convention assembled, condemn 
such action and use every possible means to abate it. 
[ Signed. ] D. McDonaLD, L. U. 929, 
G. CocHRAN, L. U. 931, 
J. G. SMITH, 737. 


Committee reports favorably. 


DELEGATE—I move that we concur in the committee report. 
DELEGATE—Do I understand this resolution to say that we shall work 
six days in any one week. 
ie DELEGATE—You don’t understand the resolution. It says we shall 
work eight hours a day. 
DELEGATE—Down in our mines we have to work six or seven days in a 
week. If we don’t we would not get any work. If we don’t get the coal 
out they can’t sell it. 
DELEGATE—Is it a fact that the miners work over Sunday? 
DELEGATE—Most of them do. 
y DELEGATE—How much coal do they take out? 

_ _DELEGATE—We have to go to work on Saturday night. We have got 
‘to keep coal up for the engines. If we did not do it we would be thrown 
out of work. IfI could help it I would not work six days. 

g BECKERLEVY—In the mine where I work we work Sunday just the same 
 asany otherday. I don’t think we have a right to work seven days or six 
days. Five and a-half is enough for me. 
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KELLY—Beckerley says he is working in a shaft that has to furnish a 
railroad company with coal. Therefore they must work seven days per 
week, and I don’t think we should adopt this resolution. 

Mr. Ryvan—I rise toa point of order. My point of order is that you 
are working under an agreement which calls for eight hours work per day 
and six days in a week. / ‘ 

KELLY—The point of order has nothing to do with the question on de- 
bate before this house, that we concur in the report of the committee. It 
has nothing to do with the question. 

Ryan—I don’t think the man who drew this resolution was in favor of 
working more than six days in a week, and I want to emphasize the fact 
that we want some provision made for these men so that corporations shall 
not say to you that you will have to labor seven days in a week. Have it 


understood definitely that organized labor will labor eight hours per day ~ 


throughout the State, and that members shall not be thrown out of employ- q 


ment if they refuse to work on Sundays. And before this Convention takes 
action on this very important question I want you to deliberate on it. 


_ Motion was then made that the report of the Committee be concurred 
in. 

Motion was carried. 

After which the following proposition was submitted to the convention: 


DELEGATE—This case comes in the form of a recommendation for your : 


careful consideration. é' 
O’FALLon, ILL., Feb. 25, 1899. 


To the Tenth Annual Convention, U. M. W. of Illinois, Greeting: © 


We, the undersigned, ask that the Convention indorse Thomas Mould, a 
resident of O’Fallon, Ill. He is aminer; also a member of our Union, Local 
705. He has applied for the Clerkship of the Industrial Commission, recently 
created by Congress. Knowing him to bea man with good morals, also able 
and qualified to fill the position, we therefore ask that the convention sup-, 
port him by endorsement. 


‘ 


J. H. Davison, Pres. 
C. AHRENS, Sec. 


Per Wm. Hefte, Sub-District President, and Joseph, Secretary-Treas- 9 


urer, Belleville, 111. : 


This is Mr. Mould’s statement: This is to certify that I have made an 
application for a position under the present administration, being an active 
member of the United Mine Workers of America, Local Union 705, seek 
the endorsement of my fellow brother miners. 

[Signed. ] THOMAS MOULD, 

O’ Fallon, Il. 


J. H. Davison, Pres, 
: C. AHRENS, Séc. 


SmrtH—I am not in favor of recommending any man by this organiza- 
tion, and I move you that the matter be tabled. 


Mr. RvAN—I have been informed by Brother Hefte that he has applied 
for a Clerkship, and simply asks for the endorsement of this convention. 


¢ 
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DELEGATE—I don’t feel that it would be advisable for this Convention 
to take any action whatsoever on a political job; therefore, I move that the 
resolution be tabled. 


PRESIDENT—The motion to table is out of order. 
Motion was then made that the Convention endorse the Brother’s paper. 
It seems to me that we can’t endorse any man for a political office. 


Motion was made and carried that the Convention adjourn until 9:30 
Friday morning. 


: FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 


March 3, 1899. 
Meeting called to order by the Chair. 


The question in regard to the endorsement of Brother Mould for the 
Clerkship in the Labor Commission was taken up again. 


Mr. BRowNn—I have seen many cases of this kind. We see it demon- 
strated perfectly that every time we get a good man in the field the oper- 
ators can buy them up by helping them to fill some government position, 
except Brother Radford, and I don’t think we could get Brother Radford to 
accept of it. Now, you know, if the operators can get them to take some 
prominent position, they will be relieved of the labors of the organi- 

zation. If a member of the United Mine Workers wants to become a 
member of the legislature, let him go out and fight for it. Therefore, let us 
be very careful about recommending any one to a higher position. 

McVrEy—With all due respect for the Brother’s remarks, I have heard both 
sides of this question discussed, but my judgment is that every man who is ele- 
vated from a lower position to higher plane, become suchas Powderly has been 
and as Ratchford has been. ‘These are the men who stuck to us and they 
are in perfect sympathy with the working man and they are ina position to 
help us and encourage public sympathy in our favor, and for the life of me 
I can’t see any wrong in endorsing a movement which will place a man 

any further up in a higher position. Now, if Brothers Ryan and Hunter or 
Russell, or any of these men, are called up to fill higher positions 

we will have others step in and take their places. I hope we will consider 

this matter right and lay aside prejudice by placing in a position of con- 
fidence,a man, if all we have to do is to endorseaman. I can’t see 
‘any harm in that and I would say that great good might result from it. 


After considerable discussion, motion was made that the whole matter 
_ be tabled indefinitely. Motion was carried. 


PRESIDENT—Has the Committee on Resolutions anything further to 
_ report? 


The Committee on Resolutions reported the following resolution: 
| SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 2, 1899. 


WHEREAS, It isa fact that some local mines in our State are forking 
coal; and, 
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WHEREAS, It is a violation of our State law as well as our organization; 


therefore, be it ; 
Resolved, That our State Executive Board stop all such practice. 
[ Signed. ] R. J. WHEATLEY, 


Delegate from L.U. No. 98, DuQuoin, Lil, L 


THOS. JEREMIAH, 
G. W. NEVILL. 


ory 
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It was moved and seconded that the report of the Committee be con- — 


curred in. 


Committee on Resolutions then reported the following resolution, which ~ 


is as follows: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 3rd, 1899. 


WHEREAS, It is a fact that throughout different parts of the State there 
exist company men leasing and operating mines, and that these men do 
not belong to our organization; 


& 


Resolved, That as they derive a benefit of our efforts in keeping up the 


price of labor, we deem it proper and just that they shall become members 


of this organization and pay their part of the dues and assessments the same ~ 


as we do. 
[Signed. } DAVID ALLEN, Local 750, 
THOMAS J. QUINN, Local 705, 
WILLIAM GREEN, 304, 
JOHN T. GAUL, 703, 
JOSEPH POPE, 304. 


Motion was made and carried that the resolution be concurred in. 


Mr. Rvan—The Barbers’ National Association has sent a representa- _ 


tive here this morning, who desires to speak to you a few minutes. 
BARBER—In behalf of the barbers I am here representing the Barbers’ 


Union of the State of Illinois; and will say in regard to the bill that we have © 
been trying to get passed in the House of Representatives of the State of © 


Illmois, that we herewith present this communication: 


To the Secretary of the Miners’ Convention, Central Music Hall, City: 


Dear Sir and Brother of the Convention—We, the Barbers of Illinois, 
who are now trying to get our bill (creating a State Board of Examiners, 


such as they have in nine other States) passed in the House, respectfully — 
ask your Convention to draft resolutions to be sent to the House, asking the © 
passage of House Bill No. 335 now in the House on the order of first 


reading. 


[Signed. ] SETH PEEL, Secretary, No. 96, 
CLARENCE LECHTRECT, President, 


BrowN—Gentlemen. We have lots of applications for assistance. 
RyAN—tThe bill that the Brother asks us to endorse was brought before 


‘the State Federation of Labor and talked about last September and was ’ 


thoroughly discussed and endorsed by that Convention. The object of the 
bill is to create a Board of Examiners before whom each and every barber 
in this State will have to pass an examination, and when you fall into a bar- 
ber’s chair you will be shaved by a barber and not by a butcher. | 
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DELEGATE—I move you that the Committee on Resolutions be instructed 
to draft a resolution covering the matter. 

Motion was carried. 

MonAHAN—I rise for a question of information. I have something to 
say and I think it is entirely forgotten. I was requested to attend to some 
business and I thought that a resolution had been drafted covering it, but 
there has been no attention paid to it so far as I can say, and I hope the 
Resolution Committee will attend to it and make the resolution to govern it. 

CaniLi—There was a resolution passed from Danville, something in 
fegard to loaders working in the mines after machines, and it was tabled, I 
would make a motion for the benefit of these men, and would like to have 
it come before this convention. I move you, sir, that the resolution be taken 
from the table. 

Motion was carried. 

The following resolution was then taken from the table. 

WESTVILLE, ILL. 

Gentlemen of the Convention—We, the Harrison Machine Miners, of 
the Danville District, object to the seven cent scale going into effect for the 
coming scale year, or in any manner being used for a base of future settle- 
ments. It was only a compromise last year, open to adjustment, and after 
John Mitchel making his decision, the shooters and loaders refused to be 
bound by it. The Indiana conditions prevail in this field for the chain ma- 
chine, and we demand the same right be accorded the finisher, or at least a 
rate that prevails in other fields of Illinois. This dispute does not in any 
way concern the operators, and we claim the Pittsburg agreement does not 
cover this case. Hoping your honorable body will give us a respectable 
hearing we leave the case in your hands. 
: GEORGE LAVENGOOD, 

W. A. STONE, . 

RICHARD GILMORE, 

Committee. 

After discussing this resolution a motion was made and carried that the 
matter be left in the hands of the State Executive Board for settlement. 
Motion was made and carried that miners should shoot and load their 
own coal. 

The next thing in order was the election of delegates to the State Fed- 

eration of Labor. ) 
__ The following gentlemen were nominated: 

+ Wm. Hefte, R. H. Kelly, W. T. Morris, D. McDonnell, W. Topham, J. 
Boston, H. Cartwright, W. Monaghan, E. Miller, J. Taylor, Ed. Cahill, J. M. 

_ Hunter, J. J. Reynolds, W. Benson, W. D. Ryan, W. B. Hill. 

Motion was made and carried that the Chair appoint three tellers and 

_ elect by roll call. 

The Chairman then appointed as tellers, J. C. Mitchell, W. E. Smith 

_and David Shoultz. 

The Convention then proceeded to elect by roll call. 

Motion was then made and carried that the Convention adjourn until 

1:30 P. M. 


- 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. é 
March 3, 1899. k 
Convention called to order by Vice President Russell. ; 
The election of delegates to the State Federation of Labor was then re-7 
sumed. 
VICE PRESIDENT RUSSELL—I have been requested by Mr. Hunter andi 
Ryan not to vote any more for them. he 
Motion was then made that as the Brothers had withdrawn their names — 
from the list of candidates, that the Convention proceed to elect by — 
ballot, and that the tellers pass around through the room and collect the ~ 
ballots and then retire to the ante-room and count them and report to the 
Convention. 


gs ae Beit 


Carried. 


Motion was then made that the five candidates receiving the highest — 
number of votes should be declared delegates to the the State Federation of © 
Labor, and that the five receiving the next highest number of votes should is 
be declared as alternates. 


Carried. 


The tellers collected the ballots, retired to the ante-room, counted them A 
and reported as follows: 


Hlected as delegates to the State Federation of Labor: Wm. Hefte, R. 
H. Kelly, W. T. Morris, J. Boston, Ed. Cahill; Alternates, D. McDonnell, 
W. Topham, H. Cartwright, Wm. Monaghan. 


President declared the above gentlemen elected as delegates and alter- ; 
nates to the State Federation of Labor. . 


Committee on Resolutions then reported the following resolution: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 3d, 1899. 


WHEREAS, It has come to our notice that certain officers have failed to 
produce the best conditions; we believe it will be best for the miners of — 
nee State to adopt this resolution and formulate it into law; therefore, — 

Cue s! 

Resolved, That no officers (State or Sub-District) shall have the power ~ 
to establish a permanent price for a new condition in the mining, aiding or © 
the transferring of coal in its jurisdiction; and be it further . 

Resolved, That where officers fixed such newly introduced conditions © 
that they shall let men go to work at the system only with the understand- ~ 
ing that the price which they have permitted them to go to work at is _ 
amendable as often as they see fit, until such a time when they have found 
the relative price for all such work. EH. M. NEUF, Belleville, 

Wo. GREEN, 304, 
THOMAS JEREMIAH. 


ho 


Committee report favorably. 
PRESIDENT—What is the pleasure of the Convention ? 


; 
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DELEGATE—I move that the resolution be concurred in. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 
The following resolution was then read: 


Resolved, That we, the delegates to the roth Annual Convention of the 
United Mine Workers of America assembled, do empower our State officials 
to use their influence with the Committee on Labor of the 41st General As- 
sembly of the State of Illinois, to prepare an Employers’ Liability Act and 
present the same to the 41st General Assembly, at present assembled in 
session. 


(Signed. | ALFRED BROAD. 
Motion was then made that the report of the committee be concurred 
in, which was carried. e 


The next thing in order was the report of the Committee on Constitu- 
tion. 


Mr. Ryan read the report, which is as follows: 
ARTICLE I. 


NAME, OBJECT AND JURISDICTION. 


SECTION I. This organization shall be known as the 12th District of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 

SEc. 2. The objects of this Union are to unite mine employes and 
emeliorate their condition by methods of conciliation, arbitration or strikes. 
_ Sxc.3. This District shall have jurisdiction over all local unions in 
Illinois, which shall be governed in all trade matters by this Constitution. 


ARTICLE II. 


OFFICERS. 


SECTION I. The officers of this District shall be one President, one 
Vice President, one Secretary Treasurer and seven Executive members, one 
from each inspection District, who shall constitute the Executive Board; 
also a Board of Auditors, who shall be elected by the popular vote of the 
District. 


- 


ARTICLE III. 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


SxEcrion 1. The President shall preside at all conventions of the Dis- 
trict. He shall sign all official documents when satisfied of their correct- 
‘ness, and with the consent of the Executive Board he shall fill by appoint- 
ment all vacancies occurring in the offices, and in like manner he is em- 
powered to suspend or remove any District officer for insubordination or 
just and sufficient cause, and with the consent of the Executive Board ap- 


_ point from time to time such organizers and workers as, in his opinion, 
_ may be required to serve the best interests of the organization. He shall 


‘devote his time and attention to the interest of the District, and shall 
exercise general supervision of its working, either in the field or the Dis- 
trict office, as his judgment dictates. 


DUTIES OF VICE PRESIDENT. 


SECTION 2. The Vice President shall act as general organizer, and shall 
-be under the direction of the President, and in his absence shall assume 
all the duties and responsibilities of that office, and shall succeed to that 


_ office in case of death or removal of the President. 


es. 
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DUTIES OF SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


SECTION 3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall have charge of and pre- 
serve all books and documents. and the effects of the District office; he — 
shall record proceedings of all conventions and of the meetings of the | 
Executive Board. And shall keep copies of all important letters sent out — 
by him and shall prepare and submit a quarterly report of all moneys re 
ceived and disbursements, and perform such other duties as may be assigned © 
him by the President or Executive Board. Heshall give a bond of $10,000 Ne 
and shall not have in his possession at any time more than $5,000. All 
moneys over and above that amount shall be deposited in a safe bank in 
the name of the Executive Board, and shall not be drawn upon without © 
the consent of the Executive Board. He shall semi-annually send to all 
Sub-District Secretaries the pass word, whose duty it shall be to transmit 
it to all the Locals that may be in good standing and where no sub-district 
exists to local Secretaries. a 


DUTIES OF DISTRICT EXECUTIVE BOARD. ae 


Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Executive Board, when convened — 
by the President, to pass upon and ‘lecide all grievances, and their decision 
shall be final in such matters until reversed by the District Convention. ay 
And it shall be their duty to draw upon and use the strike fund of this dis- 
trict, when in their opinion the best interest of the district demands its use, 
Said strike fund shall be sacred for the purpose of strikes only. 
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DUTIES OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. | m 

Sec. 5. The Auditing Committee shall meet semi-annually. They 
shall carefully inspect and audit the books and accounts pertaining to the 
Secretary-Treasurer’s office, and shall make a circular report of their find- 
ings to the Locals of the district. They shall meet one week prior to the 
Annual Convention, and make their report prior to the election of officers. 

Src. 6. It shall be the duty of the Auditing Committee to count aie 
ballots, and certify to the correctness of the circular issued by the Secre- 4 
tary, announcing the election of the officers of this district. Said decision » . 
to be ratified by the convention while in executive session. 


ARTICLE IV. 


‘REVENUE. a 

SECTIONI. Therevenues of this district shall be derived from the Local | 
Unions, viz: Ten cents per month per capita, fractional members per ratio. _ 
The tunds shall be used to pay District Organizers and the cost of securing | 
better legislation, for the benefit of the miners. The strike fund shall be 
created by the District Board assessing such per cent as in their opinion | 
may be necessary for the welfare of the district. ; 


ARTICLE VI. 
CONVENTIONS. 4 


(at 


SECTION I. The District Convention shall be held annually, com- 
mencing on the second Tuesday in February, at such place as may be 
determined upon by the preceding Convention, providing, however, that 
if in the opinion of the President any question of sufficient magnitude 
shall arise before or in the Convention of the national body, which would 
demand the calling of a State Convention, he is hereby authorized to 


ee 
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postpone the State Convention and call it after the National Convention. 
Special Conventions may be called by the District President, acting under 
the advice and with the consent of the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VII. 


STRIKES. 


SECTION I. When trouble of a local character arises between the 
members of any Local Union and their employers, the Pit Committee and 
officers shall endeavor to effect an amicable adjustment, and failing, they 
shall immediately notify the officers of the Sub-District, and said Sub-Dis- 
trict officers shall immediately investigate the cause of complaint and fail- 
ing to effect a peaceable settlement upon a basis that would be equitable 
and just to the aggrieved members, finding that a strike would best sub- 
serve the interests of the locality affected, they may, with the consent and 
approval of the District officers, order such a strike. Any Local Union 
striking in violation of the above provisions will not be recognized or 
sustained by State officers. Before final action is taken by any District 
upon questions that directly or indirectly affect the interest of mine work- 
ers of another district or may require a strike to determine, the President 
and Secretary of the aggrieved district shall jointly prepare, sign and 
forward to the National President a written statement setting forth the 

_ grievance complained of, the action contemplated by district, together 
-ewith the reasons therefor, and shall await the decision and direction of 
the National President and be governed thereby. 

SEc. 2. Should the action contemplated by the aggrieved District re- 
ceive the approval of the National President, the District shall act, but 
_ should the National President disapprove of the action contemplated the 

District may appeal to the National Executive Board which shall be con- 


_ yened to consider such appeals, within five days after its receipt by the 


National Secretary. Until the National President or the National Execu- 
tive Board has sustained an appeal this District is not free to enter upon a 
strike unless it shall have been ordered by the National Convention. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
PENALTIES. 


SECTION I. Any Local Union under the jurisdiction of this District 
who shall refuse to pay the levies authorized by the Executive Board to 
maintain a legalized strike shall be suspended by the District officers until 


' such.levy is paid. No Local being allowed to be in arrears more than one 
- month. 


ARTICLE IX. 
SALARIES. 

SECTION 1. The salaries of the officers shall be fixed at each annual 
Convention. 
; MISCELLANEOUS. 

I. The first working day of each month shall be known throughout 


' this District as card day, except where all dues and assessments are stopped 


_off in office. 
2. Boys from 14 to 17 shall be given one half turn after which they 


D shall be entitled to a full turn, excepting boys 17 years of age having never 
| worked in the mine. They must serve a term of six months before receiv- 
ing a full turn. - 


as 


i 
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The initiation fee of a practical miner shall be $10. An inexperi- 

enced miner $25. The payment thereof to be settled locally. = 
4. All Secretaries, issuing transfer cards, must state on the face of — 
card the occupation of party to whom said card is issued. t 
5. It shall be optional with the members as to which Local he shall 
belong to. “i 
6. Any member charged with having abused the use of our pass word — 

or in any way divulged the actions of his or any other Local contrary to 
this Constitution, if proven guilty shall for the first offense be fined $2.00, — 
for the second offense $5.00 and for the third offense be expelled. | 
Such rules and regulations or by-laws for the government of this— 

district that are not herein provided, the Executive Board shall have power 
from time to time to draft such laws as may be required; Provided, that 
such shall not conflict with the laws adopted by this Constitution. ¥ 
RECOMMENDATIONS. a 

We recommend that the Auditing Committee be, this year, elected 


from the floor of the House. ; 


: 


[Signed by Committee. ] JAMES ROURK, : 
JOHN SCHULTZ, ie 
JAMES BURNS, JR., z, 
GEO. PADGETT, a 


CuHas. W. Hicks, Secretary. &: 
PRESIDENT—You have heard the report of the Constitution Com- 


~o 


mittee. ‘ 
DELEGATE—I would move to insert where it says one Secretary- 
Treasurer, the words one Secretary and one Treasurer. # 


PRESIDENT—Why not move to take the matter up seriatum? 
DELEGATE—I would move that we take the matter up seriatum. 


Carried. 
Secretary reads Article 1. — ‘ 
NAME, OBJECT AND JURISDICTION. 
- SRerrion 1. This organization shall be known asthe Twelfth District 
of United Miners of America. : 
Adopted. 


Src. 2. The objects of this Union are to unite mine employes and 
ameliorate their condition by methods of conciliation, arbitration or 
strikes. 4 

DELEGATE—I move that we adopt the section just read. 

Carried, and Sec. 2 adopted. 

Suc. 3. This district shall have jurisdiction over all Local Unions in 
Illinois, which shall be governed in all matters by this Constitution. 

DELEGATE—I move the adoption of the section just read. § 
Carried, and section adopted. y: 


| ARTICLE II. Ee he 3 
SECTION I. The officers of this district shall be one President, one Sec- 
retary-Treasurer and seven Executive Members, one from each Inspection 
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District, who shall constitute the Executive Board; also a Board of Audi- 
tors, composed of three, who shall be elected by the popular vote of the 
District. 

JOHN PARSONS—I move to amend here, instead of one Secretary-Treas- 
urer, that it be amended to read one Secretary and one Treasurer. I think 
this section ought to be amended to read one Secretary and one Treasurer. 


MoNnNAGHAN—If I understand it, this convention has elected a Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and in my opinion, if we adopt this, it will make the con- 
stitution inoperative, and we think this will allow him to earn his money. 


Hicxs—lI will just say in explanation to the gentleman that put that 
motion, that we have already elected a Secretary-Treasurer, and if this 
Secretary wishes to have a man to assist him I think it would be right for 
this convention to let him select his own assistant. 


SHOULTZ—I understood that the Auditing Committee are to be elected 
by the popular vote, and that includes all the State officers, if I understand 
‘it right. 

DELEGATE—I think it would be proper all the time to take into con- 
sideration that the Constitution, when it says that the Auditors shall be 
elected by the popular vote, that it means that all the officers are to be 
elected in the same manner. 


McMastTgeRs—lI had my instructions from my Local that sent me here 
and I want to go on record as voting against this resolution. I was in- 
structed to vote for one Secretary and one Treasurer. 


BROWN—My instruction was to come to this Convention and through 
_ my jurisdiction to vote for Secretary and Treasurer, and I want to goon 
_ record so that my constituents. will say that I lived up to their order. 


_ DELEGATE—My instructions were to vote for both a Secretary and 
Treasurer. I was sent hereto vote for W. D. Ryan for Secretary. 


SHOULTZ—I will ask of these gentlemen if it is not better to havea 
| Secretary and Treasurer in one office. The sum he.is to be paid is $600 
| perannum. This ought to be considered. If we had a SeCretary and 
_ Treasurer, what would be the duty of the Treasurer. Why he would sim: 
_ ply have nothing to do but to do the talking of the office. And if Brother 
' Ryan can not do all the work of the office let him appoint a substitute for 
| Secretary to help him. I think it would bea great deal cheaper. I move 
the previous question. 


PRESIDENT—It is absolutely unnecessary to vote on this question. 


DELEGATE—In regard to the reading of this section, where it reads 

that the election of the Auditors is to be by the popular vote, and it car- 

| ries with it the election of all the officers, I will withdraw my motion for 

| the previous question, and would move to amend the previous question to 
read that all the officers are to be elected by the popular vote. 


| DELEGATE—I move you that the section be adopted as it reads now. 

That the officers of this District shall be one President; one Vice President, 
one Secretary-Treasurer and seven executive members, one from each 
Inspection District, who shall constitute the Executive Board; also a Board 
of Auditors, composed of three, who shall be elected by the popular vote 
of the District. 


__ TurpiIn—It already provides for the election of the officers by the pop- 
ular vote. 
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NEVILLE—It seems to me that we are wrangling over the question 
when there is nothing wrong with this work. Mr. Ryan has done his work 
well and we are satisfied. ne 

PRESIDENT—I would say as the brother has stated that this section” 
covers the election of all the officers by the popular vote. 4 

NEVILLE—In regard to the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Ryan has done 
his work all right. Ms 

DELEGATE—I move that the whole article be adopted as read. . ' 


Carried. 1 
SHouLtz—This is only a partial report and that section is that all 
officers shall be elected by popular vote and when the Committee acts. It 
will be all right to correct it after it is adopted. A: 
DELECATE—It is not all right. I move you that it be referred back to ~ 
the Constitution Committee until it is correct. if 
PRESIDENT—I say that the adoption of this does not stop the Com- 
mittee on Constitution from declaring that the officers shall be elected by © 
popular vote. You have simply adopted this section where it says that the © 
Auditing Committee shall be elected by popular vote. You can demand 


that the Committee bring in a section of that kind and you can adopt it. 
DELEGATE—It simply gives you a chance to make a section of that 


kind. 
ARTICLE III. _ 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS. ; 


SECTION I. The President shall preside at all conventions of the Dis-_ 
trict. He shall sign all official documents when satisfied of their correct- 
ness, and with the consent of the Executive Board he shall fill by appoint- — 
ment all vacancies occurring in the offices, and in like manner he is 
empowered to suspend or remove any District officer for insubordination or 
just and sufficient cause. And with the consent of the Executive Board — 
appoint, from time to time, such organizers and workers as, in his opinion, 
may be required to serve the best interests of the organization. He shall — 
devote his time and attention to the interests of the District; and shall ex- 
ercise general supervision of its workings, either in the field or the District © 
office, as his judgment dictates. « ‘% 

This section was adopted. # 

DUTIES OF VICE PRESIDENT. 


Sic. 2, The Vice-President shall act as General Organizer and shall 
be under the direction of the President, andin the absence of the President — 
shall assume all the duties and responsibilities of that office; and shall suc- 
ceed to that office in case of death or removal of the President. ; 


Section 2 adopted. . 
DUTIES OF SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


Src. 3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall have charge of and preserve all 
books and documents and effects of the District office. He shall record 
proceedings of all conventions and of meetings of the Executive Board, and 
shall keep copies of all important letters sent out by him, and shall prepare 
and submit a quarterly report of all moneys received and disbursements, 
and perform such other duties as may be assigned to him by the President — 
or the Executive Board. He shall give a bond of $10,000, and not have in 
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his possession at any time more than $5,000. All moneys over and above 
that amout shall be deposited in a safe bank in the name of the Executive 
Board, and shall not be drawn upon without the consent of the Executive 
Board. He shall semi-annually send to all Sub-District Secretaries the 

ass word, whose duty it shall be to transmit it to all Locals that may be 
in good standing, and where no Local exists, to Local Secretaries. 


McMASTERS—It says he shall submit his report but it does not say 
to whom he shall submit his report. I move you that it be amended that 
he shall submit his report to the United Mine Workers’ Journal. 


Carried. 
Section adopted. 
DUTIES OF THE DISTRICT EXECUTIVE BOARD, 


Sc. 4. It shall be the duty of the Executive Board, when convened 
by the President, to pass upon and decide all grievances, and their decision 
shall be final in such matters until reversed by the District Convention. 
And it shall be their duty to draw upon and use the strike fund of this Dis- 
trict when, in their opinion, the best interest of the District demands its 
use. Said strike fund to be sacred for the purposes of strikes only. 


Mr. Ryvan—lI would state to the Convention that I would make no 
‘change in this Constitution from what it was last year. It says that the 
Secretary shall furnish good and sufficient bond, and it further stipulates 
the amount that shall be placed in a safe bank and be subject to the order 
of the State Executive Board. No onecan draw a cent without the con- 
sent of the Board. last year when our strike commenced it became abso- 


_ Jutely necessary to have access to the funds of the organization, and it was 


necessary to have some one pay the money. And your President gave 
instructions to me; gave me the power to draw on the funds for that pur- 
pose. It was so that you could not get the State Executive Board together 


_ in time as they lived in different parts of the country, and it became a 


‘necessity to place the funds in the hands of the Secretary. That is one 


reason, Mr. Chairman and Brothers, that I stated to you in the opening of 


this Convention that no man in the State of Illinois, in the organization, 
had any more right to be proud of the confidence placed in them than my- 


self. But Idon’t suppose that such a thing will occur again. I hope it 


wont. 
CocHRAN—Why is the word District inserted instead of State. 
Mr. RvAN—Your National Constitution recognizes the State of Illi- 


' nois as the Twelfth District in your organization. 


‘It was then moved that the article be adopted as read. 


Carried. 
DUTIES OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


Sxc. 5. The Auditing Committee shall meet semi-annually. They 
‘shall carefully inspect and audit the books and accounts pertaining to the 
‘Secretary-Treasurer’s office, and shall make a circular report of their find- 
ings to the Locals of the district. They shall meet one week prior to the 
Annual Convention, and make their report prior to the election of officers, 


Sc. 6. It shall be the duty of the Auditing Committee to count all 
ballots and certify to the correctness of the circular issued by the Secre- 


\ 
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tary, announcing the election of the officers of this district. Said decision | 
shall be ratified by the Convention while in Executive Session. 


There being no objection, these two sections were adopted. 
ARTICLE IV. 


REVENUE. 

SECTION I. The revenues of this district shall be derived from the © 
Local Unions, viz: Ten cents per month per capita, fractional members 
per ratio. { 
The funds shall be used to pay district officers, organizers and the cost” 

of securing better legislation for the benefit of the miners. 


The strike fund shall be created by the District Board assessing such } 
per cent as,in their opinion, may be necessary for the welfare of the” 
district. . 


There being no objections this section was adopted. 
ARTICLE VI. 


CONVENTIONS. 


SECTION I. The District Convention shall be held annually, com- 
mencing on the second Tuesday in February, at such place as may be de-~ 
termined upon by the preceding Convention; Providing, however, that if” 
in the opinion of the Psesident any question of sufficient magnitude shall © 
arise before or in the Convention of the National Body, which would de- 
mand the calling of a State Convention, he is hereby authorized to post- 
pone the State Convention and call it after the National Convention. 


Special Conventions may be called by the District President, acting — 
under the advice and with the consent of the Executive Board. : 


This section was adopted. 
ARTICLE VII. 


STRIKES. 


SECTION 1. When trouble of a local character arises between members _ 
of any Local Union and their employers, the Pit Committee and Officers” 
shall endeavor to effect an amicable adjustment, and failing they shall im-- 
mediately notify the officers of the Sub-District and said Sub-District 
officers shall immediately investigate the cause of complaint, and failing 
to effect a peaceable settlement upon a basis that would be equitable and 
just to aggrieved members finding that a strike would best subserve the in- © 
terest of the locality affected, they may, with the consent and approval of 
the District officers, order such strike. Any Local Union striking in viola- 
tion of the above provisions will not be recognized or sustained by State 
officers. i 


Before final action is taken by any district upon questions that directly 
or indirectly affect the interest of the mine workers of another district or 
may require a strike to determine, the President and Secretary of the ag 
grieved district shall jointly prepare, sign and forward to the National 
President a written statement setting forth the grievance complained of, 
the action contemplated by the district, together with the reasons there- 
for, and shall await the decision and direction of the National President 
and be governed thereby. 


—— a 
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SEc. 2. Should the action contemplated by the aggrieved District re- 
ceive the approval of the National President the District shall act, but 
should the National President disapprove of the action contemplated the 
District may appeal to the National Executive Board, which shall be con- 
vened to consider such appeals within five days after its receipt by the 
National Secretary. Until the National President or the National Ex- 
ecutive Board has sustained an appeal this District is not free to enter 
upon a’strike unless it shall have been ordered by the National Convention. 


There being no objection this section was adopted. 
ARTICLE VIII. 
PENALTIES. 


SECTION I. Any Local Union under the jurisdiction of this District 
who shall refuse to pay the levies authorized by the Executive Board to 
maintain a legalized strike shall be suspended by the District ‘officers until 
such levy is paid. No Local being allowed to be in arrears more than one 
month. In case of strike all places on strike are exempt from paying dues 
and assessments. 


' There being -no objection, Article 8 was adopted. 
ARTICLE IX. 


SALARIES. 


SECTION I. The salaries of the officers shall be fixed at each annual 
convention. 


There being no objection this article was adopted. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The first working day of each month shall be known throughout this 
‘district as card day, except where all dues and assessments are stopped off 
in office. 

DELEGATE—The first working day of each month, we think that each 
Local has the right to define their own card day; to have a day appointed 
as card day to suit themselves. 

DELEGATE—I would like to hear the meaning of card day defined. I 
don’t understand. 

Mr. RYAN—In my experience some little change should be made in 
this section, and I think there are many delegates who will agree with me. 
In answer to the brother who asks for an explanation of the word card day, 
card day, as I understand it, isa day set apart by your Local, in which you 
have a committee placed at the mouth of the mine to see that no man goes 
to work who can not show that his dues are paid up. We have found 
places where men have gone to work between card days. Sometimes they 
will slip in without the knowledge of the Pit Committee, and ifthe Pit 
Committee are not there they can’t tell whether they paid their dues and 
assessments or not.’ Nobody knew whether they had a card when they 
came there or not. I think that youshould have a card day, and that men 
going to work should present their cards to the Pit Committee before they 
go to work. 

_ DELEGATE—I move you that this article be referred back to the Con- 
| stitution Committee. ; 
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DELEGATE—As Brother Ryan has stated, their card should be pre- — 
sented to the Pit Committee, and in case there is no Pit Committee at the © 
time, they should get one. We have no Pit Committee, and there are two — 
thousand men working where I am working. . 

DELEGATE—I understand that card day at our place means that when a 
a man goes to work there he has got to show his card. We have got one 
man there that can’t show his card—he isa farmer. We determined to go — 
out on a strike because this man was working there. He was a member of 
Local 150 at Edwards, and we were told that we could not do anything as — 
long as that man staid there. Brother Boston was sent there to settle this’ 
question and we came to the conclusion that it would not be long until this — 
man would go out on his own account. But since we have found out that © 
he is going to work all summer if the bank works. I want to know if we © 
will be compelled to keep that man if -he does not pay his dues and © 
assessments. 

DELEGATE—I move the previous question. 


The previous question is that this matter be referred back to the Con-— 

stitution Committee. a 
Motion that the Convention take up the previous question. 
Carried. ’ 


PRESIDENT—The motion is that this article be referred back to the r. 
Constitution Committee. a 


Motion is lost. 


DELEGATE—I move you that we strike out the word jirst work day — 
and insert the words that each local have a card day. I would move to” 
amend by inserting the words that each local in the State of Illinois should 


have a card day. q 


a card day. 
DELEGATE—I move the previous question. . 
Carried. . ey 
PRESIDENT—The question is that the words ‘‘the first work day’’ be 

stricken out and insert the words ‘‘each Local in the State shall have > 


card day.”’ 


e 


Carried. 
Section 1 is adopted. : 
- George Graham wants to go on record as against the resolution. 
move to amend that resolution except where it says the dues are checked 
off by the officers of that field. } 
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Section 2 was then read, which is as follows: 


Boys from 14 to 17 shall be given one half turn, after which they shall 
be entitled to a full turn, excepting boys 17 years of age having never 
worked in the mine. They must serve a term of six months before receiv- 
ing a full turn. 


SissoNn—I would make it read ‘‘ boys from 14 to 16”? in the place of 
“17.” TI think 16 years is sufficient for I have seen boys of that age that 
were bigger than I am. 


PaRsons—I would make a motion to amend this section and make it 
read ‘‘16”’ instead of ‘‘17.’’ 


BENSON—We have a brother in our mine working there who is not 17, 
and he is supporting a family of six or seven children, and that is the rea- 
son I don’t like it to be 17, but would have it changed to 16. 


Ep. NIFE—I wish to make a few remarks on the motion to amend this 
section to make it read 16 instead of 17 years. Now, it is a well established 
fact that some boys at 16 years of age have more physical strength than 
many men. While this fact is undeniable there area great majority of 
boys that are 16 years that have not the physical ability to do a man’s 
work. Where we are to make laws for the miners of the State we ought to 
make laws that will be for the general welfare of all the miners and not for 

‘some special cases of miners, that is for a specialclass. While a good many 
‘boys could do a man’s work, I think it would be an injury to the majority 
of them, therefore I raise my obiection to this amendment. 


Motion was then made that the Convention adopt the section as read, 
Carried and the section adopted. 


SEc. 3. The initiation fee for a practical miner shall be ten dollars, 
inexperienced miner twenty-five dollars, the payment thereof to be settled 
locally. 


BELL—I rise to make a motion to amend by striking out the twenty- 


five and making it forty. 


After some discussion it was moved and seconded that the Convention 
adopt the following resolution as read as a substitute for the whole. 


Resolved, That a uniform price of initiation fee shall prevail through- 
out the entire State, Said price shall be for all miners at present employed 
in the mines and not in the organization, five dollars. For all men enter- 
ing any mine for the first time to work, twenty dollars. For boys (other 
than miners’ sons) entering the mines between the ages of 14 and 17 
years, two dollars and fifty cents. All miners’ sons at the age of 14 shall 
enter said mines free of charge. 

[Signed. ] A, BROAD, 

; McGurK—I would like to say on the floor of this Convention that we 
have had a great deal of trouble in this District, and there has been several 
complaints from the District officers that certain members have not paid 

their initiation fee and we have decided at the District meeting to put the 
initiation fee to a proper figure. I would like to see a vote taken by this 
Convention so that the miners can be reported themselves. 

Bovcorr—As I understand that section of the Constitution to say that 
a practical minér shall pay an initiation fee of $10 and an inexperienced 
man shall pay $25; and that section has been amended that boys from 14 
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years of age to 17 years are to be charged $5 initiation fee, and they ought % 
to be. For the simple reason is this, I have had a little experience in nthe 
southern part of Illinois. . 

PRESIDENT—There is a motion before this house to amend this sec- § 
tion to read $40 instead of $25, and the substitute for the whole is to make 
the fee $5 for practical miners and $20 for unpractical miners and $2.50 for — 
boys, that is the substitute for the whole. 

BREMMER—If I understood right miners’ sons shallenter the mines ~ 
free of charge and that a uniform initiation fee shall prevail throughout 7 
the State, the whole State, and that the price shall be for miners already ~ 
working in the mines $5.00 and all unpractical men not working in the 
mines $20.00 and for boys, if they are miners’ sons, between the ages of 14 ~ 
and 17 $2.50, and miners’ sons not over 14 years of age free of charge. 


The substitute for the whole was voted on and carried. 


Will Burton goes on record as voting against this substitute, also H. $ 
C. Bell, McMasters, H. Lewahl, Chas. Jones, Mr. Schultz, H. Sibert, Wm. ~ 
Green, EK. Peek, Padget, E. Murphy, James Miller, John C. Cartegan, W. ~ 
Williams and several other men whose names I did not understand. 
Section 4.was then taken up, which is as follows: 


All Secretaries, issuing transfer cards, must state on the face of co 4 
. the occupation of party to whom said card is issued. 


There being no objection Section 4 was adopted. 
Section 5 was then taken up, which is as follows: 
It shall be optional with all members which Local he shall belong to. 


GRAHAM—I want to go on record as voting against the fifth miscella- © 
neous section of the Constitution. & 
I was sent here and instructed to vote against all such redolations as | 
that. It may bethat a man living in one field may belong to a Local in £ 
another and be under the jurisdiction of another field. 


E. EuHLER—I move to amend that the transfer card should be issued _ 
only in the district where a man lives. ~ 


SHOULTZ—I would like to be correct. The transfer card is good any © 
where in the State. 


Mr. Topham made a motion that a man living in one sub-district 
on going into another sub-district shall take his transfer card. This was © 
offered as a substitute for the whole. | 


Motion was carried. 


FRIDAY NIGHT SESSION. 


Meeting called to order by President Hunter. 


PRESIDENT HUNTER—Is Mr. Joseph Pope in the hall? If he is will he 
kindly come up on the stage. 
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__ PRESIDENT HUNTER—Your Sub-Scale Committee, after mature delib- 
‘erations, called to act in conjunction with the Scale Committee, report 
‘that we could not agree, and we also find that there was no prospect of 
agreeing. . Our Secretary will give you the conclusion of the whole matter. 


' Pporpx—I will state to the brothers, in order to make a long story short, 
I will give you the essence of what we have done, which is practically noth- 
ing, instead of going over all the minutes, which would only take up your 
time, and there is nothing in it that is worth anything to us. Now, in 
“going over our scale, the other morning, you will remember that there was 
“a motion made that we take up the scale seriatum; and we had to go over 
-thescale, but there was practically nothing done. The only thing that we 
_ did was on this line: Coal, five feet and under, forty-five cents; all mines 
as far east and including Troy, and as far east as Breeze, forty cents. Coal, 
five feet and under, forty-five cents. This, Mr. Chairman, was all. that 
_ was agreed to by the unanimous vote of the operators and miners. 


On every question before the joint Scale Committee there was a full 
_yote of the operators and miners, the operators voting no and the miners 
“yoting yes, and of course it was a tie, and this is the way we proceeded all 
_the way along, by the unanimous vote of the operators voting one way and 
_ the unanimous vote of the miners voting the other way. After a long dis- 
_ cussion for the last two or three days, and having met the Sub-Committee, 
_ we found no arrangement could be reached through that body. The next 
thing that was done was the meeting of the Sub-Committee of the joint 
Convention and also the joint Scale Committee, and after we met there Mr. 
_ Taylor introduced this resolution. 


* _ Resolved, that it is the sense of this meeting, inasmuch as the settle- 
ment of Pittsburg fixed the mining rates of the competitive states, and 
" Iilinois was on the same basis that we have operated under duting the 
past year, that the same conditions prevail both as regards to mining 
_ prices and conditions. We hold that the proper question to come before 
this Convention is that of the Pittsburg differential for machine mining, as 
_ provided for under the Pittsburg agreement. And in case this cannot be 
settled, that a Board of Arbitration under that agreement be appointed by 
= joint Convention for this purpose. ; 


& 

‘The operators voted four votes aye and the miners voted four votes no, 
and the Chairman ruled that the motion was lost. Now this was about all 
with the exception that it was agreed upon in this Convention that we 
_ meet here tomorrow morning in joint Convention of miners and operators. 
And as Brother Mitchel was there and was present with both the Sub- 
Committee and the joint Scale Committee, he could tell you more about it 
_ than I could. 


PRESIDENT HUNTER—I guess I had better read this. I will state to 
as. 


e Brothers that this communication was handed to me and that it came 
Sy rom the operators of the C. & A, railroad. 


4 SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 2nd, 1899. _ 


To the Joint Convention of the Illinois Coal Operators Association and the 
_ Lllinors State Organization of United Mine Workers of America. 


Gentlemen: The undersigned operators, not being members of the 
Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, respectfully submit that we deny the 
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authority of the said Illinois Coal Operators’ Association to fix, or partici- 
pate in any way in the fixing of a mining rate for the C. & A. Sub-District, 
so called, from Chatham to Carlinville, inclusive. 
CHATHAM COAL Co. 
VIRDEN COAL Co. 
AUBURN COAL Co. 
CHICAGO-VIRDEN COAL Co. 
GIRARD COAL Co. ; 
GREEN RIDGE MINING Co. 
Nit CARBON COAL Co. 
CARLINVILLE COAL Co. 


ae 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT JOHN MITCHEL—Mr. Chairman: The Secre- 


tary of the Sub-Joint Scale Committee has informed you that I have been 
with your committee. I started in as soon as they were in session and 
have staid with them to assist in formulating a scale of wages that would be 


satisfactory to you. We have attempted to induce them to accept thescale 


of wages as formulated by the miners’ Scale Committee, but I will say, how- 
ever, that on every proposition on the part of the miners for a change in the 
scale of wages which prevails, the operators have refused to accept it, 


and have voted against the proposition each time. We have defended ~ 


the position of the miners as well as we could, and failed. We 
have had the best of the argument on many propositions. That may of 
course, be accounted for by our antagonism, but whether we have or not, 
gentlemen, whether we have had the best of the argument, the operators 


have persisted in voting against the acceptance of our scale of wages and © 


have continued to do so all the way through the session. As we have 
voted for the past two days, we have decided to refer the entire matter 
back to the Joint Convention, which will convene here tomorrow morning 
at 9 o’clock, and in the meantime we will have time for the miners them- 
selves to talk over and discuss the scale presented by the miners; and let 
me say to you, gentlemen, that whatever is done, we have used every 
possible means to secure an agreement with the operators at this Conven- 
tion, and I don’t want the miners to concede one single thing that they 
don’t have to. We should do what we can to secure an agreement, but we 
should not recede from our position until we are convinced that there will 
be no agreement. In regards to a strike, I don’t like a sttike, because I 
would use every effort-to settle it without. The one power we have left is 
the power to go on a strike to enforce a scale of wages; that is the power 
behind the miners, and power behind the operators is the power to close 
up the mines. We understand that proposition very plainly all of us. If 
the miners of the State of Illinois feel that itis better to accept the con- 
ditions that prevailed in the last year, then you should so instruct your 
Scale Committee. If, on the other hand, you think it is better to 
leave the Convention without an agreement, you should so instruct your 
Scale Committee. But I would not advise you to take a final and definite 
action, but would advise you to discuss this proposition in a calm and cool 
and dispassionate manner and that you don’t permit either passion or sen- 
timent, but your convictions should be honest, that you should look it 
over from a business standpoint. And let me assure you, gentlemen, 
that this is a, business institution, one that is seeking to secure the 
highest possible wages that can be secured and they are seeking to do 
something to improve the coal industry, gentlemen. I believe we will 
all agree that unless the operators sell coal that the miner can’t 
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dig coal. And unless the miners and operators seek to live up to 
competition they can not live. I believe that you will all agree that this 
is true. Iam of the opinion, my friends, that the operators themselves 
have had a fair year’s business and that they have secured a reasonable 
price for their products, and should not we, the miners, have proper wages 
for our year’s work? But the miners have not been able to secure any 
reasonable wages for their labor. This is particularly true of the northern 
field in the northern part of the State, and if we have to support any of 
them it will be those of the northern part of Illinois. I am one of those 
who have found that the Northern Illinois scale was relatively lower than 
that of central and southern Illinois. After careful deliberation, after 
giving the matter careful thought I came to this Convention with well de- 
fined ideas of what the scale should be for Northern Illinois. And I believe, 
gentlemen, that the miners’ side of the argument was presented fairly and 
considerately, but we feel that whether they have met our argument or not 
they have refused and persisted in refusing to accept the scale for their 
consideration. Asa last resort in the Convention we may bring the oper- 
ators to arbitration; and as against Illinois you would see the condition so 


_ far as to include the Hocking Valley of Ohio; these will take the proposi- 


tions. There isa proposition there on the part of the operators of the 
State of Illinois; that, of course it sounds well, but I believe, however, 
gentlemen, if we fail to agree or reach an agreement after due deliberation 
that the minerscan’t afford to submit their case to arbitration, particularly 
when you work under the laws of the United Mine Workers of America. 


- Now, gentlemen, I hope that during the discussion of the matter that you 
_ will not permit passion or sentiment to enter into the discussion or allow 


anything of that character to influence you. I wish you would try to look 


- the matter fairly and squarely in the face, and if after you do that you feel 


that you ought tocall acertain part ora certain section out on a strike, 


that you will be prepared to support those people who are out on a strike. 


It is important, if a strike can not be averted, to prepare for it. Probably 
an amicable agreement may be reached, but I have very little hope of that 
being done myself. Now, gentlemen, I think I have stated the case fair 
and just as it is. 

E. MILLER—I want to ask you, did you take up the day wage scale? 

MITCHEL—NO, sir. 

PRESIDENT HUNTER—Gentlemen of the Convention. I really don’t 
think I can add anything more towhat your National Official has already 
stated to you. I willsimply state in regard to arbitration that these gentle- 


‘men did not feel inclined to arbitrate. And arbitration is, in my judgment, 
their only alternative. They have flatly refused to arbitrate. They did 


not accept Brother Mitchel’s proposition, and they determined not to do it. 
Now if, in the past few days, I have done some things that you don’t like, 
I want you to understand that I don’t care. Ifl think I am right, it will 
take some argument to change it. If Ido what is right you should receive 
it, but if I fail to do right, then I am wrong, and you are right. But the 
question which hinges right here is, can we afford toleave Springfield with- 
out an agreement, reached between us and the operators. In other 
words, are you now in a position, if you don’t get what you want from 
the various districts under consideration; in other words, if the 


operators will not comply with the scale of prices agreed 


upon by your scale committee, and formulated by them, are we 
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in a position to force conditions? Now this is a momentous 
question, and one that I am not in a position to solve. From 
the fact that if I was to state to you my honest opinion, as Mr. Mitchel 


—_ +. = | 


has stated, we have made the best defense we could, and we believe you — 
may callit egotism if you will, but we can’t help it. But whether it is ego- 


tism or not, I want to say to you in all kindness, we have done the very 
best we could. We have answered every argument they have made. They 
just simply stated that they could not afford to change these prices, as 
everything had been settled a year ago. And that was the basis of all the 
argument that they produced, in my humble judgment. We claimed that 
the scale demanded by us was no more than we were justly entitled to. 
They claimed they were not in a position to pay the wage we had enjoyed 
in years gone by. Brother Mitchel replied that they had run steadily. 

They claimed that there were two or three large mines in the northern field 
- and that they didnot produce as much by thirty per cent asthey had donein 
former years. Now, friends, the question hinges right here. I doubt very 


much whether we are going to get any further concessions from the opera- — 


tors than that which they have already conceded. I don’t think, however, 
that we are in a position to enter into a largestrike. It is true we are well 
organized and we have gota nest egg. But the question is, what can we 
do with the nest egg in a strike with these fellows? It might prove to be 
disastrous to us to try to break an arrangement that has existed for two 
years. We have consulted with Brother Mitchel and Brother Ryan, and 
have agreed that we would arbitrate the matter and have a Board com- 
posed of miners and operators, which is left to you to say as to what 


method your officials shall take along that line. I would say to you, in : 


the discussion of this question, to be calm, and don’t use any pas- 
sionate argument, and don’t allow it to be. produced on this floor, and 
now, believing that you are intelligent, I want an exhibition of your 
intelligence and your better judgment in dealing with this all-im- 
portant subject. We had intelligent men on that Sub-Committee. 
In regard to the scale formulated by your Sub-Scale Committee they did 
not produce an argument that was worth consideration of the other fellow. 
In every proposition when it came in a position to demand an advance the 
operators would make a motion that the former scale as agreed on in 1898 
in Springfield, in the Court House, should be the price covering that part 
of Illinois for the coming year, and the operators would vote ‘‘aye,’’ and 


your humble servant for the State of Illinois voted ‘‘nay,’’ and no proposi- _ 


tion was carried. When the operators agreed to adjourn and meet in joint 


convention at 9 o’clock to-morrow morning and submit our report for the 


joint consideration of the Convention, we adjourned at that time. Now, 
the question as I said here before, we, the miners of the State of Lllinois, 


have the best organization in the State, and in the United States of Amer- — 


ica. ButasI said before, we are in no position to ask for and demand 
prices of them. AsIsaid before we must get them in a position so that we 


can enforce our demands; and it is for you to use your judgment and intel- | 


ligence and say whether you are in a position to enforce conditions of the 


scale submitted by your Scale Committee appointed by your State Conven- © 


tion here two or three days ago. Don’t be excited. See that your zeal is 


tempered with justice. No matter how much we may differ, we are broth- | 


ers. No matter how we may differ, let us talk the matter overconlly as 


Brothers and we will arrive at a conclusion on the conditions of affairs as 


they now present themselves to us, so that we may be in a position to- 
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morrow morning when 9 o’clock arrives to discuss the matter and do the 
r best we can, not in one locality but for the State of Illinois as a whole, and 
_ that we may work harmoniously together as we have in the past. We could 
- bein a great deal better position than we were during the last year, and we 
_ arein a better condition now than we have been for seven years. Now we 
ean only win out when our demands are made along the lines of intel- 
- ligence, and if you think, in your judgment, that your Scale Committee 
has formulated a condition of affairs, and that you are in a position to 
_ enforce them, stand toit. If, in your judgment, you think that the scale 
4 can be enforced this coming year, it is your duty right here to say so now, 
and when you decide we will! follow it. Becalm. Let us deliberate. Let 
- us think and act as inteiligent human beings, and that we represent the 
_ great State of Illinois. Let us be harmonious and meet the condition of 
Y affairs in all parts of Illinois, as well as the northern and central part of 
_ the State, and let us not stop until the whole of Illinois is in a position, 
_ that the next year we may be able to get better terms than we have now. 
_ I want to warn you, that if you think right now that you can get a better 
condition of things, I very much doubt it. I would not say this to 
anybody else, and what I say to you I believe honestly; while we are will- 
_ ing to arbitrate, if you say so, I have aright to my opinion; andif we 
don’t agree, I want you to discuss this matter intelligently; and I serve 
notice on you that no one shall speak more than once until every other 

mau has had his say. 


_  DELEGATE—I want to say that we have worked for the last twenty 
months for four cents under the scale, and I for one am not going to do it 
for the coming year. 


Boycort—At the Pittsburg Convention the operators, after leaving 

there, came back here with the intention of settling this dispute right here 
in the State of Illinois, according to the Chicago agreement. Did they 
agree to that or not? 
: HuNTER—I want to say to the brother, and also the brother on the 
‘right. Hesays did we do this and did we do that. We did everything 
we could do to get the miners all the advantages we could, and we failed 
to\get last year’s conditions. That was the question of the Chicago agree- 
‘ment. I don’t care whether you gentlemen believe it or not. But Mitchel, 
Ratchford and myself and the other members had the hardest fight we 
ever had in our lives to maintain these conditions. 


~ Boycorr—I understand the question plainly, that the operators, hav- 
ing agreed to the conditions under the Pittsburg agreement, deliberately 
come here to the joint Convention and refuse, utterly ignore the proposi- 
' tion that they madethere. Now this is the question: Did they deliber- 
ately come here and ignore their own proposition that they made in the 
Pittsburg Convention, and didn’t they come here with still another propo- 
_ sition, saying that ifthe joint Convention did not agree or did not come to 
an agreement that they would arbitrate the question? That was part of the 
_ Pittsburg agreement that we should arbitrate the question. 
_ MrrcHet—They say that the Pittsburg agreement provided for the 
arbitration of the machine differential, and that alone. 
ss DELEGATE—The Pittsburg agreement gives us the right to settle inter- 
nal differences in the State of Illinois. I was at the Chicago Convention. 
One year ago, you will remember, after the adjournment of the Chicago 
onvention, we came to the City of Springfield. The operators and 
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miners put on us a 7%-cent advance, making the 32)¢-cents raise to 4o 
cents. Now then, sir, I claim that we worked under the scale of the north- 


ern field, and that the northern field was working under that scale, and: ~ 


was entitled to it. In 1897 the scale in the northern field stood at 48 
cents; since that it has become 32 cents. 
The Joliet Convention made an agreement between the miners and 


operators to work for 44 cents, and several of the Belleville men worked — 


when the settlement was made. Inthe northern field we had to go to 
work at that scale. Now, then, before the last strike, we were working at 
this advance of 3 cents in this district and throughout the district of Llli- 
nois. The northern field got an advance to 47 cents and in 1897 we got 
32% rate. And a notice was served on us that unless the northern field 


worked for a reduction we would have to come down. But we told them to © 


stand up for an advance and fight against a reduction. 
McDonaLpD—I wish to state the rate of wages that we received from 

the first of September to the first of January was 63 cents per ton, and 

that was about $1.37 per day. I don’t think there is any fair-minded man 


will admit that that isa fair wage for a work day. And the question, inmy ~ 


mind, can we secure a better rate for Northern Illinois so that we can live, 
or shall we have to go into other fields, and many men are not in a posi- 
tion to do that. Iam one of the miners that has a home, and I don’t wish 


to leave it, but we will have to have better rate or go out of it. We will © 


have to have a better rate so that we can make more than $1.37. But the 
present rate is 30 cents in the field of Northern Illinois, and the miners 
claim they have had to work forthat. When we work for $1.37 per day 


and pay all expenses out of that, it isa serious question and one that re- — 
quires serious and careful consideration. When the entire northern field 


determined to go out on a strike it required something to support them. 


MortToN—Mr. President. I came from the northern fields of Illinois © 
and I don’t believe that the members will make $1.36. We don’t average ~ 
$1.00 per day. Where I came from they don’t make on an average $1.00. — 


per day. 
CapE—I would like to know how many men are working in these 
fields in controversy. I just asked Brother Ryan that question. 


RyvaN—That is rather a hard question to answer. It would depend en- 
tirely upon how much of your field was affected. There is a large field up 
there and if Iam going to make a guess at it, it would not be less than 
7,000 or 8,000 men. There are some mines in that locality that if there 
should be a strike declared you could not get the number that would con- 
tinue at work. But if there is going to be a strike you will have to decide 
whether it applies to members that would be allowed to go to work. You 
should know that it would make considerable difference in the condition of 
the work and the men we would have to support. The amount of money that 
you have on hand in the treasury at this timeto give to those men would not 


last ten days. I did not expect to say anything more, Mr. President, until | 
all those in the Convention had been heard. And I don’t feel that itis — 
right, either, for the officers to take up all the time, but now that I am on © 


the floor I might as well say a little more. It is a question, as has been 
said before to this Convention, that necessitates calm and cool deliberation. 
We are working to-day under the best conditions we have had for some time 
in the State of Illinois. While it has been said on the floor of the Conven- 
tion, on different occasions, that the conditions the Northern field has been 
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under for the last few years were that they were not getting the prices that 
they should, it has been said by the operators since the convention met 
here in Springfield that the price for Northern Illinois is not what it 
should be. At the same time nothing is to be left undone by this Conven- 
tion to bring about an agreement. I believe, like Brother Cahill, if we stay 
by the miners of Illinoisthey willdoso. There isonething that I have dis- 
covered im the last couple of days since this Convention commenced, that 
I might as well draw the attention of the miners to at this time. There is 
somebody in Springfield, I don’t know who it is, that is trying to cause a 
disruption among the miners assembled at this Convention. I have been 
told that the officials made a settlement in Chicago for some of the mines 
on the C. & A. track and absolutely promised that on the first of April there 
would be a great reduction below the present prices. I want to say to this 
Convention that the statement is as false as it can be, and every consistent 
miner in this Convention knows it is, and I can say to this Convention that 
nothing of the kind has taken place. Ihave told some of these members 
that I was ready and willing at any time to state what had taken place 
when the settlement was made; and I want to warn the delegates at this 
time against paying any attention to anything of that kind that you may 
hear. There is no individual that has got anything to hide trom the 


miners in this city. It is due you that you should get this warning in 


time so there will be no trouble. 


’ 

CAHILL—I want to say that when the settlement was made I believe 
that every one knows what they did. Theonly fault they could find was 
that they did their work too well. That was all that was the matter with 
them. Now, in considering this matter, my friends, you need not give 
it any further attention than that which it has already received. For this 
is a bluff on the part of the operators and I think we have got somebody 


in the game that will call their bluff and callit right. There is something 


about this Northern Illinois affair that has not been understood and did 
not seem to be understood up to the present time, in regard to the scale. 


It is true that the scale adopted in 1897 they never could get that part of 
the field to agree to. The controversy has been kept up to this day in 


regard to whether the scale at that time was proper or not. There is one 
thing that has been understood by the operators and was understood at 
the Convention at Joliet that all figures presented there by the miners 
were absolutely true. Figures on which the miners tried to put that scale. 


. _ And the only way they had to get out of it was to state that the figures 


furnished by the miners were false. They furnished figures from the Mine 
Inspector’s report as it had been compiled. That was where the figures 
came from. ‘There was a gréater per cent of screenings made in that field 
than what the report showed. However, prices there were down and they 
will pay it nomore. And the question now before this Convention is 
whether or not we shall demand that price and take the chances of dis- 


_ rupting this present organization or concede to their demands ourselves. 


That is the question and the only question before this Convention. If that 
See should be settled I believe that we can reach an agreement. I 
on’t care to take any more time. There are some of you delegates that 
should be heard on this point that could give us some information. 
‘PRESIDENT HUNTER— You have heard several talks. Don’t you think 
the time has arrived when we should have a motion along certain lines so 
that we can discuss it. 
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CAHILL—If you will allow me this privilege I would like to ask Brother 


Ryan about the State agreement of the C. & A. track. 


RyAN—Everybody knows asto the settlement of Green Ridge; that 
the operators declared that they had conceded everything to us. When 
we got to Chicago they oftered us everything fine. 


JACOB STANLEY-—-Mr, Chairman, I have listened patiently; I will 
turn my head around to the delegates so that I won’t have to wccupy the 
time, as I want to occupy sometime in the Scale Committee. I want 
to say, Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, that I can substantiate every 
word in Brother Cahill’s first speech with one exception and 
that exception is this about the Joliet settlement. JI will say that 
the settlement in one sense of the word or in \the settlement proper, the 
conclusion arrived at in Joliet was that the proposition of operators making 
44 cents the rate for Springfield should be submitted to the various Locals 
in Northern field in order that they should be returned and sent to the 
Streator Union and taken there when the fact wasthat they had been carried 
into effect. I was against the proposition for we had agreed that we would 
have a 44 cent basis. These are the facts in the case, because Brother 
Mitchel and myself and the Brother from Kendall were appointed to 
look after it. We noticed, in comparing it, that the scale was based under, 
being thirty-two cents, against Streator, which should have had forty-eight 
cents. ' They would not corroborate my statement, because he was from the 
South, while I was from the North. I want to say to you, with all good 
feelings for the brothers, that there was not a man that was more tenacious 
in trying to show the deplorable conditions that we had been in for the 
winter. I want to present for your consideration, as Brother Ryan well 
remarked, when he said that they acknowledged to us, as Brother Ratchford 
well knows, that the figures that were passed at the Springfield agreement, 
were forty-eight cents for Streator; and they could not deny this when 
Brother Ryan insisted that they were not correct in their figure. Brothers, 
I notice that you, in the argument of thts scale, and in this Scale Committee, 
had placed the per centage of slack for the Wilmington field at sixteen and 
a fraction per cent, while the facts in the case are that it is over eighteen 
cents, and makes eighteen per cent and thirteen per cent in the place of 
sixteen per cent slack and a fraction over. Now, Mr. Chairman and Broth- 
ers, I believe we have explained our position between the two places just lost. 
I believe I have shown the differences existing in the two places. If we 
should go out for the four cents, which we feel that we are enti- 
tled to in all the field around us, whether or not we would be 
able to win I will not undertake to say, if we accept the terms that the 
operators propose to us by the other fellows. Now, Brothers, let me ask you 
in all soberness that you weigh this thing carefully in your minds. I never 
was more surprised in my life than when we patiently awaited the returns in 
regard to the July settlement the news came to us before the return of the 
scale to Streator that the men had gone towork. But such were the facts in 
the case. And I am of the opinion, and I don’t think there is a board of ar- 
bitration in the State of Illinois can produce evidence,that we are not justly 
entitled to the four cents we have asked for on this present occasion. 


MITCHEL—I want to say in regard to what has been said that dur- 
ing the settlement of the Virden strike the Chicago agreement was made that 
the operators should pay, us and that we insure them a reduction at the expi- 
ration of the scale year. I deny it, and I am pleased to say that this charge 
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comes from men who have been totally discredited. Now, while the opera- 
tors know better, they have made an agreement with the miners of Illinois 
and have refused to live up toit. And I want to say that the men who have 
no standing among men would be the ones to make an agreement by which 
they would secure a reduction. 


SCHWARTING—In regard to the position, I will say this. Now, when 
the Scale Committee came-in here and met the Joint Scale Committee our 
officers have talked,-and the operators have talked, and I sat there listening 
and concluded that we had the best of the argument. The operators have 
presented the argument to this Convention that according to the Pittsburg 
agreement we are not able to change the prices in any district in the State 
of Illinois. You remember that a resolution can be considered in one dis- 
trict and refused in another, and that every district in the State can be rated 
again according to the rate of pricesin the Danville District. Danville can’t 
be touched until another scale is formed: I don’t know whether it is so, but 
so far as the miners of Northern Illinois are concerned in this matter, it is 
simply this, as Mr. Stanley and others have stated, we should have four cents 
above what we are now getting. 


SHOULTZ—As it is getting a little late I think it would be proper to have 
a motion.I would like to have some brother make a motion on these lines so 
we could come to a vote. 


PATROSKE—Mr. Chairman and Fellow Miners. I was sent here to rep- 
resent Local 65, to see if we could not get an advance. It is a well known 
fact to the other side and there is no use of argument. Iam instructed to 
work for a four-cent raise and I will do that. Let me tell you this much: as 
far as our local is concerned, if the State of Illinois shall demand that we 
shall not fill another car for the next twelve months, we will doit. ‘The 
reason is this: we had steady work all summer and all winter with the ex- 
ception of one week, and we did not make on an average more than $1.37% 
per day, and after we have to take out our expenses it seems to me there is 
very little left to live on. 


After several other talks, Mr. Hefte offered the following motion: 


I move that we meet the operators jointly tomorrow morning, and that we 
meet purposely to hear the report of the joint Scale Committee, and that no 
action be taken in relation to the advance in the mining prices in the north- 
ern field until there has developed something that will cause us to act upon 
this question, then the action taken shall be such as to preserve the best 
interest of our organization, and that we insist on arbitration, and that the 
arbitrators shall grant us an advance. 


Motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT HUNTER—It has been regularly moved and seconded that 
the motion just read in your hearing be adopted. 


Mr. STANLEY—L rise to read a section of the Pittsburg agreement as 
found on page 57 under report of the joint Scale Committee: 

Resolved, That the Chicago agreement be adopted as the agreement for 
the scale year beginning April 1, 1899, and ending March 31, Igoo. 

There is not one word said in regard to the Springfield agreement. We 
notice that they hide behind that when we want to make a settlement. 

Mr. Herre—tThey can’t find any Springfield agreement in it. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, I offered this motion here this evening for the reason that 
we can do nothing better now. I believe this is the very best we can do— 
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pass on this motion and adopt it, and when we meet the operators let us © 
insist upon this four cents advance for the northern field, and let us, if they — 
refuse, propose arbitration, and if they flatly refuse arbitration they can — 
withdraw. It is time enough then to say that we will go on a strike in order ] 
to get that four cents. We can’t do anything else at the present time. 


NIFE—I would like to ask the question as to whether this motion means 
that it is to be referred to the Scale Committee. Are we to meet the opera- — 
tors here in joint session, or is it to be done when the joint Scale Committee : 
is in session. ; 

Y : 
re HuNTER—The motion says that we shall meet the operators here in 
joint session tomorrow morning. Are you ready for the question? 

MITCHEL—It seems to me that this would be the conservative course to . 
adopt. It is quite possible it will result in further argument tomorrow. — 
This motion authorizes your representatives to make a formal demand for — 
. arbitration, and force them either to agree or to refuse it. The motion is — 
to submit the question of arbitration so that we will know what we are = 
going to do tomorrow. 

Motion was carried. 

; 


CAHILL—There is some trouble about a man who has been left out of 
the mines of Virden. His name is English. He is a man that has always ’ 
lived there, and has worked in several mines around Springfield, and a good © 
many of you are acquainted with him. He was let out for the reason that . 
he was inside the stockade at Virden. He had a position inside of the office. ‘ 
He came from Auburn down to Virden and went into the stockade. Some 
claim he carried a gun inside the stockade. He claims he did not, and on , 
the 20th day of November he was let out, and has not done a day’s work | 
since. He has got a large family, and has often protested with the men that ~ 
they should take him back and let him go to work and dig coal The 
brother has written to the members of the Auburn Local, but they don’t feel — 
that they are in a position to take him back or grant his request. And we © 
have brought it here for your due consideration. And if you say that he 
shall go to work it will take the responsibility off of the Local. This man 
asks to be reinstated. 

Rvan—He was suspended by the Pit Bosses Association, and the action — 
taken at Auburn under that head. ; 

DELEGATE—I feel that something ought to be done in this case. It is” 
true that the man in question was relieved by the pit boss of the Chicago & ‘ 
Virden Coal Co., and he was at Virden for some time. He has tried to get 
reinstated at Virden and has written them several letters, but they have re- | 
fused to take him for the reason that when the agreement was made they had ~ 
made a clean sweep at Virden of everybody around that stockade except one 
man. Now, gentlemen, I feel that there is considerable difference between 
the case of Mr. English and this case. He has asked me to go down there : 
and see them and try to get them to let him goto work. He cried like a_ 
child. I can say to you that I feel badly for that man. He claims that he 
worked for the company in the mines until the strike began. It was rou 
lated that he carried a gun on the fatal day that the riot took place, but he 
denies emphatically having taken any part in it, and he was sincere in 
what he said. He has a home there and would like to have his family with 
him. ‘This is a case that deserves my sympathy, and I believe this Conve 
tion should take some steps to reinstate him whereby he can go to work eo 
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make a living for his family. & 
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| : 
_ After several talks pro and con it was moved that |he be allowed the 
privilege of joining the organization, by a two-thirds vote of this assembly. 
Carried. 


Meeting then adjourned until 9:30 A. M. Saturday morning. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION. 


March 4, 1899. 
Meeting called to order by Vice President Russell. 


Convention then took up the Constitution where they left off Friday 
_ afternoon. 


Article 6 of the Constitution was then taken up and adopted. 
Article 7 was then read, which is as follows: 


ARTICLE 7. 


Such rules and regulations or by-laws for the government of this Dis- 

trict that are not herein provided for, the executive board shall have power 

_ from time to time to draft such laws as may be required, provided that such 
_ shall not conflict with the laws adopted by this convention. 


There being no objection Article 7 was adopted. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 


| We recommend that the Auditing Committee be this year elected from 
_ the floor of the House. 


SCHWARTING—I move that the recommendation be concurred in. 
Carried. 


PRESIDENT RUSSELL—This. completes the report of the Constitution 
_ Committee. 


“A DELEGATE—I move that section of the Constitution about the election 
of the Auditing Committee be taken up and reconsidered and make it read 
that all officers be elected from the floor of the House. 


RUSSELL—This is the recommendation of that section of the Constitu- 
tion placed before this convention heretofore. 


It was the intention of the Constitution Committee to do this, provided, 
_ we elected officers at this time. We have no other way of electing them for 
the ensuing year. The Constitution would be void. 


’ RUSSELL—This section has passed the house and been adopted. It 
states that the Auditing Committee should be elected by the popular vote. — 


Mr. RvAN—I will state, my brothers, that it was the intention of the 
Committee in drafting the Constitution to have the officers elected by the 
_ popular vote of the organization and it will not be necessary to change one 
or two words in the section, and the Committee, as soon as their work is cor- 
rect, shall lay it before you. 


;- RussELL—Has the Committee anything further to report? 
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Committee on Resolutions reads the following resolution: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 4th, 1899. 


WHEREAS, It has come to our notice that the United Mine Workers of © 
America are desirous of having some badge or emblem other than that of 
the regulation button, and that William J. Rogers, of Braceville, is prepared — 
to furnish Locals with such badges or emblems; therefore, be it - 

Resolved, That we, as miners in our Tenth Annual Convention assem- 
bled in Springfield, Ill., recommend that the United Mine Workers of 
America, of Illinois, prepare themselves with such badge. ‘ 

JAMES H. HARRISON, q 
DAVID HUGGINS. f 

Mr. HarRRIsoN—This badge is gotten up for the United Mine Workers 
of America, and the price of this badge fora single badge is 41 cents and 
35 cents by the hundred and over that 30 cents. It consists of a memorial — 
side with the inscription of the Local and the number of the Local and the — 
- United Mine Workers of America on it. | 

Bovcort—This is a question that refers to the Locals and has nothing ~ 
to do with the State Convention. 

DELEGATE—I make a motion that it be tabled; it 1s nothing but a mat- 
ter of opinion where they shall get their badges from. 

McDoNALD—It simply says that they are prepared to furnish them if 
we purchase them from there. ; 

HARRISON—These badges were handed in by your State Secretary, that © 
was one thing that brought out that resolution. It simply means that they — 
are prepared to furnish them. This is only a recommendation in the case ~ 
that you don’t want the regulation button. - 

Mr. RvAN—The Secretary of the Resolution Committee made a great 
mistake. This badge was handed me by Mr. Rogers. This was gotten up 
by Mr. Rogers and he insisted that there be a recommendation to this Con- | 
vention in case they saw fit to purchase badges. 

REYNOLDS—I think that the Locals should purchase badges from any ~ 
place they please. f 

® 
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DELEGATE—I move that the resolution be adopted as read. , é 
RvAN—If I understand this resolution, Mr. Chairman, it don’t say we — 
shall adopt this badge. It would not take any of our liberty. If it did it” 
would amount to a monopoly in making the badge. I don’t believe in — 


making a monopoly out of it. 
HARRISON—It does not say where we shall buy our badges and it docdll 
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not say that we shall buy our badges of one man. 
RYAN—lIt does not say that we shall purchase that badge; it says that 

he could furnish them. 5 
DELEGATE—It seems to me that we would have to vote for it in our 

Locals and it should have the names of our Locals upon it. ; 
KELLY—I move the previous question. I move that the Secretary readil 

that resolution, and I make a motion that he rise to his feet. 
Secretary reads the resolution again. 


WHEREAS, It has come to our notice that the United Mine Workers of — 
America are desirous of having some badge or emblem other than that o 
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the regulation button, and that William J. Rogers, of Braceville, is pre- 
_ pared to furnish Locals with such badge or emblem. ‘Therefore, be it 


kesolved, That we, as miners, in our Tenth Annual Convention, assem- 
bled in Springfield, I1l., recommend that the United Mine Workers of 
America, of Illinois, prepare themselves with such badge. 


DELEGATE—I move that the word Rogers be stricken out of that reso- 
lution. 


NIFE—I would like to say while I am on the floor, as Brother Ryan has 
stated, that it is not binding any man as to who shall have the sole right to 
sell these badges. It is not bindingon us. We have a right to buy where 
we please, and no man has a right to infringe on it. If a man has a patent 
it gives him the exclusive right to it, and we can’t infringe on it. 


, SHAW—It looks in this way, that we cannot afford to adopt a certain 
kind of a badge. If we did we would have to draw up a contract, and I 
don’t believe we should be asked to adopt a badge. 


Mr, RvaAN—I don’t think that the word adopt is in that resolution. We 
are not adopting anything. It does not compel anything. 


‘ PENNY—If the motion would be in order at the present time I would 
-make a motion. I would move to amend that resolution, that we, as 
miners, in convention assembled, in the city of Springfield, will get our offi- 

cers of our State to get up a badge for our organization, and let all the pro- 


ceeds and all moneys made by that go into the organization. 
: DELEGATE—Do you offer that as a substitute for the whole. 


SCHWARTING—The motion is that the State officials be authorized to get 
up a badge and that the money from that badge shall be turned into the 
_ organization. 

There has been a great deal said in regard to the resolution, and what 
_we have said in regard to the resolution is a substitute for the whole matter. 
The resolution is only a recommendation. The way I look at it, my lodge 

does not possess any badge, and when I go home and propose to our lodge 

that they shall purchase these badges I think this resolution will meet the 
approval of my lodge. If our officers have got badges let us go and get 
them from them. That is only a recommendation about these badges, and 

that they be substituted for the regulation buttons, and we would not have 
_to pay over cost as long as our State officials handled them. 
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TAYLOR—The substitute is more of a monopoly than the first resolution. 

There is a lodge right close to me that has eight or nine hundred members, 
and it will take that many badges, and if that substitute is passed they 
_ would all have to buy the badge at one place. I think this matter should 
be left with the Locals. 


RyAN—What necessity would the lodge have for that many badges. 
There is nothing compelling them to buy that many badges. 

___ Jacons—It does seem to me that there is more contention arising over 
this matter than is necessary. As I understand this question it is to allow 
_the Convention to recommend these badges. 

__. KELLY—I move the previous question on the motion of Brother Green. 
___ + PRESIDENT—The previous question has been moved. Those in favor of 
_ the previous question say I. 
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DELEGATE —I offer a substitute for this motion, and an amendment to 
this will be that the name of William Rogers be stricken out. . 

PRESIDENT—AII in favor of the substitute will signify it by saying aye. 

Substitute is lost. 

Those in favor of the original resolution will signify the same by saying 
aye. 

PRESIDENT— The resolution is adopted. 

DELEGATE—I would like to ask where this resolution came from. 

PRESIDENT—It came from William Rogers, Braceville, Il. 

The following resolution was then read, which is as follows: 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March Ist, 1899. 


WHEREAS, It has come to our notice that in some fields in this state — 
the miners have violated a resolution passed by our last State Convention in ~ 
regard to going down in the mines on days the mines are not at work; be it — 

Resolved, That we, in Convention assembled, condemn such action and 
insist that all laws and rules be strictly adhered to. 

THOS. JEREMIAH, 
A. J. WHEATLEY, 
G. M. NEVILLE. 


PRESIDENT—What is the pleasure of the Convention? 
KELLY—I move that the resolution be concurred in. 


After some discussion the resolution was adopted. 

Cochran goes on record as opposed to the resolution. 

After which the following resolution was read: ’ 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 4th, 1899. 


WHEREAS, There isa bill now pending before our Legislature to compel b 
all barbers to pass an examination before they shall be permitted to follow 


such avocation; Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, the United Mine Workers of America now assembled ~ 


in our oth annual Convention, recommend that such legislation become a 
law. JAMES H. HARRISON, 
DAVID HUGGINS. , 
After reading the resolution motion was made and carried that the re- . 
commendation of the committee be concurred in, and the resolution was © 
adopted. . 
Mr. RvAN—The Secretary of the Committee has a resolution handed in 
by somebody providing that all members pay their per capita tax. e 
This is all the report the Committee on Resolutions has at the present — 
time. > a 
Boycott—As the Scale Committee is not ready to report I move that 
we adjourn until 1 o’clock. ie 
PRESIDENT—The committee on officers’ report has a report to make. 
Boyvcorr—The motion is then withdrawn. = 


LEWAHL—I have been requested to state to this convention about the 
trouble we have hadin Pana and leave it to the convention to say as to 


whether or not there can be any action taken on it. 
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DELEGATE—I have to say that these negro scabs who are at work at 
Pana are not getting out much coal. I don’t see why the trouble 
has got much to do with the present time. There is one shaft with a capac- 
ity of 45 tons per day that is only getting out 16 tons per day, and there is 
another with a capacity of 31 tons per day that will not reach over 8 tons per 

_ day and the other shafts don’t reach 4 tons per day. 

KEENEN—I move you, sir, that we take up the business of electing the 
Auditors and get through with that part of it. 

Motion was carried. 

LEWAHL—We think this word negro is not proper. 

Ryan—-Let me say that I have been there on several occasions. I have 
been in the headquarters of the men and I think the proper application is 
that it applies to scab labor, either white or black, but it does not apply toa 

man that is all right; that is what I mean. 

PRESIDENT—Nominations are now in order for Auditors. 

The following gentlemen were nominated for Auditors: R. H. Kelly, 

_ Frank Keenen, McDonald, Wm. Green, James Burns, W. T. Morris, J. A. 

Taylor, Ben Straham, Joseph Pope, James Hicks, Thos. Gallagher, James 
Kline, Alford Broad, T. G. Craven, T. Radke, W. H. James, John Mitchell 

-and F, Hughes. 

. BoycorTr—I make a motion that the nominations be closed. 

° KELLY—I desire to withdraw my name from the nominations and ask 

_ them to support B. H. Straham. 

-  DELEGATE—I think that the Delegates will be ready to vote in five 

‘minutes and prepare their ballots, and those who receive the highest num- 

‘ber of votes should be declared elected, and those receiving the next highest 

_ number of votes should be declared as alternates. 


i. | 


; After which Convention proceeds. to elect Auditors. Tellers were ap- 
_ pointed and ballots prepared, after which tellers passed around the house 
and collected the ballots and retired to the ante-room to count votes. 


= Motion was then made that the Convention adjourn until 2 o’clock. 


Motion carried and Convention adjourns. 


i. \ SATURDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Miners’ Session, Saturday Afternoon, March 4, 1899, with Mr. Hunter 

in the chair. . 

i Convention goes into Executive Session. 

ts MonAGHAN—A great many of the Delegates here have heard the dis- 
‘cussion that has taken place in the Convention and we want to know if we 
are to be backed up. We have arrived at a point, Mr. Chairman, when we 

_ have no fear under the discussion on this floor. And we want to know the 
_ standing we will have before you people at the present. We want to know 
just how far we can go along this line. We have every reason to believe 
that every man that hears this discussion will be benefited by it. 


5 
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_ PRESIDENT—The tellers are now ready to report the result of the elec- — 
tion for Auditors. 


The result of the election was as follows: P. H. Straham, Joseph Pope 
and W.T. Morris were elected as the Auditing Committee,and the Alternates 
were Messrs. McGatty, McDonald and Keenen. 


MILLER—Probably I can furnish some information that will lead you to 
think that the operators are trying to take on the Central and Southern Dis- 
tricts. I was just in conversation with a man here in the St. Nicholas Hotel 
and he did not hesitate in telling me that he comes in contact with the 
northern coal operators every day, and he has paid particular attention to this — 
fact, that the operators of the northern field enjoy the advantage of 15 to 20 © 
cents over the Southern and Central fields, and he stands ready to help us © 
fight this northern outrage. He says there is an injustice done in the 
Southern fields and gave me figures to show where the injustice was. I — 
believe that is all I will say along that line at the present time. The North- 
ern Illinois miners will now be heard. 


THOMAS McCMASTERS—Mr. President, it seems to me from the remarks ~ 
that were made by our National President and Mr. Taylor, of the operators, — 
a few minutes ago, that the bone of contention was the northern coal fields. — 
I would like to ask for information, whether the operators proved to the ~ 
committee that they were not four cents under the scale, or whether the 
proved that they were not under the scale. : 


PRESIDENT HUNTER—They did not prove anything. They came in © 
with the plea that under this agreement, this agreement became part and 
parcel of the interstate agreement. There has been quite a number of peo- ~ 
ple in the northern field that were ready to work when they were first put 
on that sixty-nine cent scale. The operators thought the scale was too high ~ 
in the northern field when that scale was sixty-nine cents. I don’t know 
where they got their information from. I suppose they got it from the 
Superintendent. But when they went to work at sixty-five cents per ton 
there was a convention called in Joliet, a conference between the operators 
and miners of the {northern field. If I understand it right, and I believe I 
do, Mr. Taylor acknowledged to the conference at Joliet that the scale was 
drawn up, and was the right scale, and agreed to the per centage of slack and ~ 
lump coal. According to the figures we had given to the Inspector these 
figures were made in 1896. I said a few minutes ago that Mr. Taylor, in 
that convention, admitted that these figures were correct, and that they were 
based on the scale at sixty-nine cents, and it was correct, according to the 
full report of 1896. But he was not one of the operators of the northern © 
field that wanted to pay sixty-nine cents, and expected to keep on a strike. © 
I am one of those delegates from Greenville, and I was instructed to demand ~ 
that or nothing, and I wanted to know just where they stood in this conven- 
tion. 


CAPE—Now, friends, I don’t pretend to know anything about the dif- 
ference in the scale in the northern field. I have heard the discussion on 
the floor of the Joliet Convention and other things, and it seems to me that — 
a few words along this line might set me right. Do the men up there make © 
as much money as they do in other fields or in other parts of the State? 

DELEGATE—NO, sir, _ 

__ CapE—It seems to me that thatis an important question. I have talked — 
with delegates up there and most of them get on an average from $12 to $20 © 
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every two weeks, and that men working in other Districts get, more money. 
The question is whether, with their conditions, they can be put on an equal 
basis. It seems to me that something has*got to be done, as the Brother 


_ here says that the operators in the northern field have large advantages over 


other fields. I have just heard the statement. Operator Taylor claims that 
they had none. Delegate says they always have work to do and steady dur- 
ing the last year. Well, steady work is all right so far as it goes, but steady 
work without sufficient pay does not mean well living. Now, the question 
is, if these men do not make as much money as in other parts of the State 
there is something wrong. 

Mr. RvAN—In reply to the remarks just made by the delegate, I want 
to say that the Northern Illinois miners don’t expect to get prices that will 
enable them to make as much money as they can with a thick vein, and 
this goes with the relative price. I am safe in saying then that I believe 
that the northern people can be placed on a basis that will give them an 
opportunity to earn the same amount of money in giving them an 
opportunity to get their share of the work. I don’t believe that the 
northern miner will expect it. I believe two dollars per day is a 
good day’s work for the average miner in that field, and they should be 
paid a price at which they could earn more money, as the miners in the thick 


_ veins in this State would earn more money. They want their operators to 


have such a price that will enable them to get a fair share of the work and 
give to the balance of the State their share of the work. . The operators don’t 
seem to be in a humor to grant this. They want to hog it all. There is no 


doubt in my mind that the operator and miner during the last year in north- 
ern fields of Illinois have had their share of the business. The state- 


ment has been made here that some of them have taken their sales 


out of that. It is true we have had very many sales down there that the 


~ 


operator had no use for from the simple reason that he could not supply the 


demands. In regard to the condition made by the operators at Pittsburg 


binding us to this question I want to say that it is not true, for every dele- 
gate in this Convention is aware of the fact that of the operators there repre- 
sented, the Illinois operators contended for several days to have the whole 


agreement inserted in the Pittsburg agreement. They stuck to it that it 
_ must be binding in Pittsburg. I happened to know something about it, and 


I want to tell you that I did a little fine work when I gota chance. I won’t 


get achance to do that here. While in Pittsburg I did make Mr. Dalzell 
promise that this matter would go along smoothly in Illinois, and before they 


knew anything about it it came to a vote. One of the operators at that time 


withdrew and they had to withdraw it. Friends, if Mr. Dalzell did this he 
has got to take his medicine. If Mr. Dalzell allowed me to pull the wool 
over his eyes at Pittsburg he has got to take his medicine. 1 expect that 
probably I should not have mentioned this matter here, but I don’t fear re- 


sults. There is no doubt about it, my friends, but that we have taken the 
_ right position in this matter about the settlement. As I said last night, and 


I need not repeat it, if there is any doubt then in regard to this question you 
have been offering that you would leave it toa decent board of arbitra- 
‘tion, the only fair way of settling disputes, I think, when they go back on 
their word. I believe that they will oppose anything that we put up. Idon’t 
intend to take any more of your time. In regard to the delegates waiting 


here, if any of you need money, we have got plenty right herein Springfield. 


o 
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; The Convention met in Springfield on the 21st day of September, 
1897. We had a scale of 73% prior to the Springfield Convention; they put 
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the price in Northern Ilinois at 64 cents. Some of the places in Northern 
Illinois went to work; the other places wanted to go. At last the operators 
would not grant the matter so they held a meeting in Streator, somewhere 
about the roth of October, and Mr. Dalzell, Mr. Behrens and Mr. Sweet 
were at that Convention. They did not consider the scale too high. I know 
of two men who went to that Convention that said that the only claim 
that they made at the Convention was that they had made previous contracts ~ 
and that under these contracts it was impossible for them to grant us this © 
rice. 

i I believe that some of them, probably Behrens, said this about the scale, 
otherwise I don’t know how it happened. Brother Keenen and I went to the 
Convention and they got the promise to work at 60 cents. Now Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, it seems strange to me that these operators did not con — 

tend that the scale was too high on the roth of October, 1897. 


PRESIDENT MITCHEL ~I want to say to you gentlemen, when the opera- 
tors are here and the argument is to be made against the operators, try to make 
the very best argument that you can. I now want to say in connection 
with the demands of the miners of Illinois, in relation to some places there is 
rather a wrong impression. It is not true that the northern coal fields will be 
advanced in order to protect other Districts in Illinois for the reason that ‘ 
we ask an advance in Northern Illinois; there is practically no competition — 
in Northern Illinois for the reason that 80 per cent of the coal mined in the — 
north is shipped out-of Illinois into the Northwest. In the Hocking Val- ~ 
ley and the bituminous districts at the head of the lake and the coal sold — 
in the northwest, and no southern coal goes into these markets. I agree 
with you in talking about the four cents, but I don’t understand it that our 
Springfield scale made the scale of 64 cents in northern fields higher. I 
think you can remember this fact that when the strike of 1897 was inaugu-_ 
rated, you will all remember that in Northern Illinois there was practically — 
no organization and that the only scale that they followed was the scale ~ 
which has been made in the Convention for the northern part of the State 
for the last ten years. There has been an Inter-State Convention held in 
Pittsburg and no further change was made in the scale for Northern IIli- — 
nois. And then we find that when the strike was inaugurated that the 
miners struck for the restoration of the rates of 1894. The rates in 1894 for 
Hocking Valley were 66 cents; in other fields the rates for 1894 were 72% 
cents. In the southern field the rate was 80 cents and on an average of © 
764%. That was the demand that was made in the Springfield Convention, 
and in the meantime we made a scale for run of mine coal. According tothe | 
report the Bloomington field should be four cents higher than it had 
been and that the Wilmington field has less per cent of screenings than the- 
other fields of Northern Illinois, but for some time a 12% cent differential 
has existed for screen lump and run of mine coal. After the Convention in — 
Joliet the miners returned to work for 60 centsin the northern field. The 
miners of Hocking Valley and at Pittsburg returned to work at four cents 
less than the scale. Now it is contended that when the Northern 
miners went to work after the strike of 1897 they went to work 
exactly on the Hocking Valley scale. That is not the reason for 
Northern Illinois competition with Hocking Valley, Pittsburg and Indiana 
coal. When they returned to work for 60 cents and 65 cents in the Wil- 
mington field they were put on a fair relative basis with their competi- 
tors. Since that there was an advance of to cents per ton. In the Northern 
field that advance was 3 cents a ton and that is the reason now that we con-_ 
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tend that they can afford to pay 4 cents, not because they are 4 cents here, 
but because they have suffered a great reduction as the result of the scale 
made for the run of mine. You must remember that every mine selling 
coal charges much more; that is, they sell it 15 or 20 cents run of mine 
higher. A good many of the reports show exactly the character of the coal 
and the amount of the percentage of screenings in their coal. That is the 
way I understand it. And now I want to say in connection with this that I 
believe before the miners take final action that the entire truth will come 
out here to the operators and miners. In connection with this I will say 
that I have offered what I think is right. I would say that I would use every 
means. I believe you should keep up your enthusiasm. I believe, gentle- 
men, if you are compelled to go into a strike it will be felt all over Illinois; 
for the northern part of Illinois must be supported. There is no district but 
what will have to aid. If it comes toa strike the miners of Northern Ill- 
nois will look to the miners for support. It will be a repetition of the 
strikes which have taken place before. I have been through a great many 
strikes in the northern coal fields and have seen the suffering which it in- 
volves. In the district, Virden has been on a strike for nine months. I 
would say to you, gentlemen, let us go in and center every force that we 
can which may strengthen the other part of the state. I hope the strike 
can be averted. If there is nothing that can be reached by agreement 
and if they will not accept arbitration, then the miners will have to 
abide by the scale of wages or go on a strike, aud the strike would be 
on the first day of April. I want to say to you, gentlemen, that I 
know what a strike means. I know that you men who take part will 
suffer, and that men who have wives and families have seen misery 
and hardship for the last two years. I don’t want to see another strike if it 
can be honorably averted. It always brings hardship, even under the most 
- favorable circumstances. The operators themselves have failed to justify 
‘their position. They stand on the subterfuge that we have no jurisdiction. 
This is the most ridiculous position I have ever known the operators to take. 
_ ‘They come here and stay three or four days, and then raise the question 
that we have no jurisdiction. They come here and place in an absurd light 
to this convention that the Springfield agreement is part of the Pittsburg 
agreement and that under the Pittsburg agreement they can not change the 
price of mining. It is certainly too absurd to receive any serious considera- 
‘tion at the hands of the miners. Now, friends, in the consideration of this 
matter you should be honest and try to serve the best interests of the organi- 
_zation.. Before we go on a strike we should look at both sides of the matter 
- before we decide what to do. 


; Broad—I am glad to have a little family talk along these lines. I am 
glad that the National President brought out the point that I have been con- 
"sidering, the exact thing, although he did not have the figures with jt he aban S i 
always believed that the price is better from the scale that has been drawn 
“up. That was drawn up at Joliet when there were certain things given to 
northern fields of Illinois. As I was up there at the time I would just ask 
to be allowed to go over a little of the ground. Most of you remember 
_ further back to 1887 that an agreement was reached with the operators of 
_ Pennsylyania and Indiana and that the northern field must then sanction, 
_ and we worked under the Inter-State agreement but we are not under the 
agreement now. I claim right here that the Northern Illinois miners have 
been the back bone of this movement, and if it had not been for Northern 
Illinois, Southern Illinois would not haye been in the position that it has at- 
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tained. If Northern Illinois has brought about these results which 
we have brought to a certain extent, we are sorry friends that we have been 
thrown in the same critical position that we are in. Let us not be in too big _ 
a hurry, in regard to the work that has been done here in this state. Did 
you men ever “consider or take into consideration that we have had so much 
more work since the inauguration of the strike eight years ago or since the ~ 
Chicago agreement? I would ask the miners to be very careful in considering 
this question and I hope we will come out all right. 


HickKEY—Fellow delegates of the Convention. I want to say to you © 
that our officials have done everything in their power thus far to advance and 
save the machinery of this organization, and it seems to me that we will have © 
a better chance in the years to come than we have in the present and we will ~ 
be in a position to advance our interests in the future. As far as the operators 
of the northern field are concerned, we know quite well, and your Chairman 
knows, that we have met in our Convention from time to time, in the city 
of Streator, and it is history, that we came to a conclusion with the _ 
operators of the northern field, failing to pass one thing that we agreed on. 
It is true that the whole gross ‘weight system under the fields was of no ad- 
vantage to the miners so far as the system of gross weight is concerned. It 
is true that we have as much slack and a certain differential of twelve cents 
for it. I want to say to you gentlemen here today and fellow delegates in 
this Convention, that the whole gross weight system in the State of Illinois x 
has been more benefit to the operators in the northern fields than any other | 
class of people in the State of Illinois. Those not engaged in the coal busi- 
ness, it is true, may be familiar along these lines with the gross weight — 

system since it has been established in the northern fields and the whole 
thrown upon the market. This is one ground which I think this Conven- 
tion ought to consider. Knowing this to be true, it is reasonable that the — 
operators will get the benefit of the coal and get it mined for nothing. He 

is dictated to from the fact that he can’t get around it. These operators — 
know in their heart and know in their feelings that they should give this 
four cents; but they think they have the miner of the northern field. They ~ 
take a position that is wrong. I want to say from my experience as a miner + 
in the northern field that the northern operators claim the whole market of — 
Chicago and part of the northwest and the full extent of it. And I want 
to say that we are entitled to the four cents; and if there is not any other 
way, we will have it if we have to inaugurate a strike. This is just — 
exactly where I stand. I don’t intend to say much more, but I 
will say this. I have attended the Miners’ Convention the same as any 
man on this flo6r, and have labored as hard as any man in my humble way — 
to the extent of my limited abilities. I have perceived this body. I have™ 
seen the sentiment in this convention that has influenced me more than 
anything I have seen in ten conventions preceding this convention. I am_ 
out now. From the bottom of my heart, from the seriousness of the neces- — 
sity, we have come here to regulate an agreement that I say will wrong no + 
man and will not rob any man. If we go to work under these circumstances ~ 
we will have to work for the ensuing year, and these officers will have a con-_ 
dition to face. We should be careful, be wise and be sincere. There is no | 
question about it, the northern miner should have the four cents advance. 

MONAGHAN—I have got nothing more to say about it, after the able 
advice given ydu by the National President. I might talk to you separately, — 
but I know I can’t do anything here but encourage a sentiment which I 
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wish to avoid. I wish to state that since we have left home I think that the 


situation has assumed a very serious aspect inthe north. I understand some 
of the delegation from the north are going home to find out the situation 
there, and to find out whether they want to strike or not. I believe it is best 
to be advised. I want to ask the delegation from the northern field to re- 
main here a few minutes until we can have a consultation. I don’t know 
whether it is wise or not, but I think it is the best action that can be taken. 


Mr. CAPE—As men working in the central field I believe we don’t 
want to force a condition on men working in another field, and I believe it 
is a good idea to make a statement. For the men of the Northern field to 
get together and make some decision among themselves. I think it will be 
necessary, as it is of as much interest and concern to us as itis to you. If 


you can get together and find out how they stand on this question, you 


_ would be better prepared and know better how to act. 


McVEY—I just want to make some remarks in regard to the Brother’s 
statement who has just preceded me. It don’t concern us in the southern 
field so much as it does inthe northern field. My idea is that what concerns 
one part of the field under our, organization concerns us all, and if one part 


_of the field is injured we are all injured, and what is the concern of one is 


‘the concern of all; if the decision arrived at for this field is favorable to them 


it is favorable to all. And I think we must consider these things. 


DELEGATE—My idea is just this. In some Cases strikes have been 
forced on different districts, as in this case. That is what I want to get at. 


SHOULTZ —I would be just as you are, united for having my rights and 


_ not having any preference for any district, and we would say if you believe 


you are right in this matter, strike for it, but I would be cautious and listen 


_ to the advice of your State officers, for they certainly give you good advice. 


As far as our District is concerned I can’t say. 
SmiTH—I simply rise to concur in what the Brother has stated. My 
reasonsare these: I hope when our delegates get back and talk to the miners 


_ on that question they can tell them the results of the conference and take 


action, and we can’t tell until that time. I think the general impression in 
the Wilmington field is that they will call a strike for the four cents, and for 
this reason we ought to come to an understanding that it was to compel the 
settlement by that resolution in the Pittsburgagreement. Brother Ryan and 
I will be in that locality Monday morning, and I wish to say that we will 


_ understand the situation then, and the result is, I understand, that 
_ there is going to be a change. There is going to be a change, but at 
| this time we can’t take any action until after we come back. That is our 


| position. Now, Mr. President, I have heard the delegates upon this floor 
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claim that the gross weight system did not benefit the miners of the north- 
ern field and that they did not get any benefit. Now, Mr. Chairman, for the 
last nineteen years, to my knowledge, I defy any man in the northern field 
to say that it is not a benefit. They have always gone on record first, last 
and all the time as growling for gross weight. This is a fact. Brother 
Hunter knows it and every Brother here should know it. 


STANLEY—I want to say at the outset that one of the Brothers brought 
Out in his remarks that the people from the northern field suffered a reduc- 
tion of 12% cents. I mean to say, gentlemen, that they did not suffer this 
because it was just, but because it was for the purpose of establishing a 
Bcple. That principle wass known as the run of mine system. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, I just want to draw your attention to one little word on page 
vs 
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54 of the Pittsburg agreement. It says that internal differences in any — 
of the states or districts, both as to prices and conditions, shall be referred 
to the states or districts affected, foradjustment. These were my instructions 
when I went to Pittsburg; that is, determining just what would be adjusted 
in this Springfield Convention. Now, if it isa part of the Pittsburg agree - 
ment and is in opposition to the Chicago agreement, I ask this common- 
sense question from the bottom of my heart, if it was proper to go over to 
the Chicago Convention last year to adjust internal differences that arose in 
your last Springfield Convention? Why, in the name of good sense, 
won’t the same rule apply to the Convention at the present time? We 
should not be allowed to give special privileges to anybody—let) it be ~ 
operator or let it be miner. What we should be allowed to do is this: 
The National President said to you that the Williamson County oper- 
ators desired to settle the trouble in that particular county, and it is one 
of the largest counties in the State of Illinois. Inasmuch, on the 
part of the miners, your President seconded the proposition; that was 
one position that came to be successful to the operators and the miners. 
Now, I ask, in all reason, why the adjustment will not apply the — 
same rule. I stated before all the operators it was a fair propo- 
sition. It may seem a little strange to you that there is only one mine that 
is the long wall system. I had to defend these people for, as the good 
brother said, what is the interest of one is the interest of all. I believe © 
when a man knows his ¢ondition he should not work in a mine. Iam not — 
presenting the interest of the long wall system because I have never worked ; 
in that system in Streator. I have worked other places. Now, Mr. Chair- — 
man, let me say this in conclusion that it may seem a little strange that I — 
would come out and try to talk in regard to Clarke City, also because the ~ 
northern delegates are instructedin regard to the big vein. Iam working in | 
the big vein. Iam very much under the impression that the big vein and ~ 
the little vein are inseparable. 


7 


Motion was then made that the Convention adjourn until Monday after-— 
noon at 1 o’clock. ae 


Carried. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 
March 6, 1899. 
Second week of the Convention. 
Meeting called to order at 1:30 P. M. by President Hunter and goes into’ | 
executive session. ; d 
The first thing in order was the report of the Constitution Committee. f : 
Secretary reads report of the Committee, which is as follows: 


Election of Members of the State Executive Board—Members of the. . 
State Executive Board shall be elected by the popular vote of each inspéc- | 
tion District in which they reside. } 

The President, Vice President, Secretary-Treasurer, seven members of 
the State Executive Board and three Auditors shall be elected, as follows: 
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Sixty days prior to the Annual Election, the Secretary shall send out 
nomination blanks to all Locals in the District. The respective Locals shall 
fill out in their respective places the names of candidates of their choice for 
above named positions. 


Thirty days prior to the date set for Convention the Secretary shall 
notify all candidates of their nomination and get their written consent that 
they are candidates for the respective places as indicated by said nomina- 
tions. 


No nominee will be considered a candidate without such written con- 
sent. Twenty days prior to the Convention the Secretary shall send names 
of all certified nominees to all Locals who shall vote for said candidate on 
ballots prepared for the purpose and send sealed returns to State Secretary, 
said returns to be in Secretary’s hands six days prior to date set for Conven- 
tion. 


It shall be the duty of the Board of Auditors to canvass said vote and 
report returns to State Convention on returning sheets prepared for the 
purpose. 

The candidates receiving the highest number of votes shall be declared 
elected to the respective places above mentioned. 


In case of a tie vote the same shall be settled by the Convention then 
assembled. Delegates casting by ballots, the number of votes on which 
their Locals pay per capita tax, said vote to be determined by the number of 
members in the respective Locals, December 15th, prior to Convention. 


PRESIDENT HUNTER--You have heard the report of the Constitution 
Committee on the election of your officers for the incoming year; what is 
your pleasure? The only difference I see between this and the National is 
that the method shall be done in the Local or Convention; it may create 


‘considerable wrangling in the Convention. 


MoNAGHAN—I don’t believe the resolution gives the officers time enough 


to get ready for the Convention; it ought to give them time to change a little 
earlier. 


PRESIDENT HUNTER—AII in favor of concurring in the report of the ar- 
ticle just read in your hearing will signify the same by saying aye. Carried 


and the articles become part of your Constitution. 


PRESIDENT—Has the Committee on Constitution anything further to 


submit to this Convention; if not, we will pass. 


‘ 


fr; 
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Has the Committee on Grievances anything to report to this body? 

SECRETARY—I believe there is an article that the Committee has to re- 
port. 

Secretary reads Grievance which is as follows: 

WHEREAS——There are several places in this state where the miners are 
compelled to fill up their own break throughs or suffer for air at the working 
fan; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this pernicious system be abolished at once in this Dis- 


trict. 


C. H. Connon, Local 661. 


DELEGATE—I move that the report of the committee be concnrred in. 


. 
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CHAIRMAN-—-It is a grievance handed in and the only thing we can do 
is to present it to the Grievance Committee. Motion was made and sec- 
onded that the grievance be handed to the Grievance Committee. 


Carried. : 
HENRY SHAFER, Local 730—I put in a grievance last week and I ~ 
have not heard from it yet. It referred to the Scale Committee. e 3 


committee and was returned to the Secretary. I havesent for that griev- — 


tors. This resolution of the brother’s here was turned over to the grievance 
ance, and it has been returned to me, { 


Grievance was read, which is as follows: 4 
P 


To the Committee on Grievances: 4 


WHEREAS, There are several places in this State where the miners are ~ 
compelled to fill up their own break-throughs or suffer forair at the working — 


fan; therefore, be it Ki 
Resolved, That this pernicious system be abolished at once in this dis- 4 
trict. * Y 
C. H. Connon, gS 


Local 661. 


After which motion was then made that the report of the Committee be : 
concurred in. ¥ 


DELEGATE—I would like to have a little understanding how a resolu- — 
tion of this kind can come before the convention and can be concurred in. _ 
Now, I believe that that resolution belongs to the county individually, — 
where the County Mine Inspector is. I don’t see how the rest of us can do © 
justice to a man from another county, where there is a Mine Inspector. ¢ 
They should ask him to take some action in regard to the mines in that ~ 
county. We have some trouble sometimes in our county, but how could © 
the miners in our county get the miners from Springfield to help the min- ~ 
ers from Belleville unless you would get up a law throughout the whole — 
State. Therefore, I believe the only thing that could be done for the min- © 
ers in that separate county would be to report to that Mine Inspector, whois 
appointed by the Board of Supervisors in their county, and if he did not x 
give them justice have the Board of Supervisors appoint a man who will give © 
them justice. That is the only remedy that I can see. ; 


Cc. H. Conpon—We have had considerable trouble about air, and after ~ 
we went to the Pittsburg Convention the air got so bad that a man could — 
not work without coming out. We sent for the District officer; he came there 
and we stated the case and told him we did not want to have to ask him, — 


up here. 6 
TAYLOR—I think the right place to put that would be before the Secre- © 
tary of the Labor Bureau and notify the Mine Inspector. ad 


KEENEN—Mr. Chairman and Fellow Miners. I don’t know the trouble — 
these gentlemen place here, but I do know there are some places and some — 
of the mines in different parts of the State that want to get an expression — 
from the Convention here on that account. Where miners have been com- — 
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pelled to fill up their own break-throughs they have to do the labor and get 
nothing for it. It has been done in our mine and different mines in this 
State and I don’t understand it. I think it is right that we should concur 
in this resolution, for the simple reason that we have no right to do the 
work that the operators should do. In that respect he does not want the 
miners in his own mine or any other mine in the State to go to work and 
fill up their own break-throughs to get air, and we think when the miners in 
the State understand that they are not to fill up theirown break-throughs, 
that they wont doit. A word to the wise issufficient. They can quit doing 
it. Weshould concur in the resolution that no man should be allowed to 
fill up any break-throughs. 


PRESIDENT HUNTER—Let me say in regard to the whole that I am 
somewhat familiar with the conditions existing there. In justice to the posi- 
tion I have been in thatlocality. This matter should be referred to the mine 
inspector. Your State Executive Board appeared in that locality and noticed 
the condition and called the specific attention of the foreman to the condi- 
tion. He came there and stuck up notices, but after that nothing was done. 
It will take more determined efforts in the future than we have put forth in 
the past. Let it go and don’t fill up the break throughs. 


: SCHWARTING—I might say that is the point. Each of the operators 
have compelled them to fill up their own break throughs, but the work 
should be referred to a good mine inspector. I would make a suggestion 
‘that this resolution be made a part of the agreement between the miners and 

_ the operators of this State in any settlement, and I think we will settle the 
whole matter. If it is not agreed to by the operators then each Local in the 
State will have some proceeding which can be referred to the committee for 

- consideration, which will be done in the agreement. 

; MurpHyY—I would like to ask the name of the District in which this 
/grievance was prepared? ; 

DELEGATE—It is the Third District. 

DELEGATE— What is the name of the mine inspector? 

DELEGATE—His name is Thomas Hudson. 

DELEGATE—I think this Convention should recommend the removal of 

_ this mine inspector. 

; DELEGATE—I wish to state, that from what I have heard so far, this 

matter can be settled at home. They have got a Board over there. We 
have got too many speech makers here that will talk upon anything that 
comesup. And the point is, these local affairs can be settled at home. 

Question was then called for. 

Those in favor of the motion will signify by saying I. 

Carried. 

CaHILL—I will say there is considerable business to be done by that 

- Scale Committee and there are some matters that must be settled. 

P HUNTER—You have heard the report of the Committee. Is there any- 
thing you desire to bring before this Convention further. 


DELEGATE—The Committee on Officers’ Report has not reported yet. 


; ' -HunTER—The Locals will get the whole thing. Each Local will get a 
_ copy of it. The officers have nothing to report. 


KLINE—I want to say that I was instructed by Local 894 to draft a reso- 
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lution which refers to the stock rent system that is in effect in this district. % 
They want this Convention to advise the stopping of this pernicious system, — 
I would like to have this resolution acted on. ‘ 

McDonaLD—I would like a correction of the report of Saturday’s ses- — 
sion. My name appears there as elected as alternate on the Auditing Com-_ 
mittee. I was not a candidate at that time and I desire to have that correc- — 
tion made. Iam not elected for any official position and I desire to have 
that corrected. 

ARCHIE McDonalLp—Is not that referred to the State Federation of — 
Labor instead of the Auditing Committee. 

HuNTER—The Secretary will please make the correction. 

BROAD—I move you that we hear the Committee on Officers’ Report. 

HuNTER—You have heard my remarks along that line. There has 
been a suggestion by one of the delegates which will cover the whole 
matter. The Convention will take no action at this time. 4 

KEENEN—1 move you that the proceedings of this Convention be pub- — 
lished in book form and a copy sent to every delegate that is here. 4 

HARRISON—I think they should send copies to every Local in the State . 
that is represented here. I would make a motion that a copy of it be sent — 
to each Local in Illinois and to each delegate. 

STANLEY—I desire to offer a substitute to the amendment. The sub- 
stitute is that every delegate be supplied with a copy in book form and one — 
copy be sent to each Local. 

HuNTER—I will withdraw my motion in favor of the substitute. 

DELEGATE—It is well enough to consider that it will involve consider- — 
able expense if this motion is to pass. You must take into consideration the — 
expense. It is going to cost considerable money. 

HARRISON-—-If we would spend a little more money a few things that — 
have been brought up here would not have to come before this Convention. 

PRESIDENT—Those in favor of the substitute to motion will signify the 4 
same by saying aye. 


age 


ae. 


Motion carried. 


Coox—I wish to make an announcement. David Ross told me this ‘ 
morning to have every delegate leave his name so that you could send the» 
full report as soon as they are printed. 

HuNtTER-— Let me ask if there is anything further to report. I have a 
resolution here which I wish to read. x 


Reads the resolution, which is as follows: 


RIVERTON, ILL., February 16, 1899. 

WHEREAS, It is rumored that some miners in the Co-Operative Mines, 
in the Springfield Sub-District, are paying stock rent on the sly; therefore, — 
be it 

Resolved, That we denounce that system as contrary to the principles off 
Unionism and that we use all means within our power to have the system 
stopped, and it is further 

Resolved, That we make an example of any man found paying stock 
rent secretly or otherwise. 
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After which motion was made to table this resolution, which was 
- carried. 


After which motion was made to adjourn until 9 o’clock Tuesday. 
Carried. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


March 7, 1899. 
Meeting called to order by President Hunter. 
Has the Committee on Resolutions anything further to report? 
DELEGATE - The Resolution Committee is not quite ready to report. 
: pee Ue as the Constitution Committee anything further to re- 
port: 
: DELEGATE—The report is on the table. 
Mr. Ryan reads the report, which is as follows: 


, Any member of the United Mine Workers of America, leaving the mines 
_ for other vocations in life, must pay to the Local all dues and assessments 

and levys created by the Local, Sub-District, State or National Organization, 
inorder to retain his membership in said organization. 


Gentlemen; you have heard the report of the committee on this part 
which is to be inserted in the Constitution. 


= Motion was then made and seconded that we adopt the report. 


HUNTER—In my judgment it is not necessary to insert that in the Con- 
_ stitution, as the Constitution specifically defines, and it is shown that, when 
aman has got a membership, he can retain his membership if he leaves the 
_ Local to follow other vocations in life. Take any other organization, either 
_ secret or otherwise, and a man can retain his membership if he pays the 
dues and assessments and levys that are charged up to him. Consequently 
this is frivolous in my judgment. I think that is understood in all organi- 
zations. But whatever you say in your judgment may be deemed wise will 
be done. 


EUHLER—I think there are some cases throughoutthe State, of this 
_ kind, where men that have been working the mines, leave the mines when 
work gets dull and go into other vocations. These men will work all 
_ summer and have no dues or assessments to pay, but the miners who stay in 
the mines must pay all the dues and assessments. There are men 
that goes out and makes over half and double what the miner makes, These 
__ fellows that go out in the spring and come back in tbe winter avoid paying 
dues and assessments. ‘They simply pay their five dollars and come back, 
_ while the man who stays has made less money than the man who goes out and 
‘% avoids paying his dues and assessments. They will go out in the spring and 
_ work all summer and come back in the winter. Therefore we think this 
should be adopted. 
Ay Cook—I have known of cases where miners have been sick, I think 
bd there should be some provision whereby these men should pay their dues and 
_ assessments. 


McGatry—Any brother must pay his dues and assessments before he 
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can be in good standing, consequently if a man leaves the mine and goes to 
work upon a farm let him pay his dues and assessments just the same as if 
he worked in the mine. He will not be in good standing unless he pays his © 
dues and assessments. 

BAILEY—If this is all the business we have got to do ata Tae of this 
kind I would make a motion to adjourn. 

BovLE—I know men mostly farmers. They will leave the mines in the 
spring and come back in the fall. They are not in good standing when they 
come back in the fall, but they get in there by paying their initiation fee. 
These men don’t have any care of the mine for three months, but they come 
back and pay the initiation fee. I think we should take some action on it. 


SHOULTz—It seems to be a well known fact that it is an established rule 
among the miners and many other organizations that they must pay their — 
dues and assessments, and there should be something in the Constitution to 
govern that. 

PRESIDENT—Gentlemen, you have heard the motion that we concur in 
the report of the Committee. 


Carried. 
PRESIDENT HUNTER—Is the Resolution Committee ready to report? 
The Committee on resolutions reported the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, It has come to the knowledge of this Convention that in ~ 
some places where persons have received severe accidents while at work in 
the mines and it has been demonstrated that the company had not (before 
hand) provided for ambulances, etc., etc., in case of such accidents; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That all coal companies shall provide and have on hand at all 
mines, proper ambulances, blankets, bandages, etc., etc., in case of any 
accidents happening at the mines. A. BROAD. 

PRESIDENT HUNTER—You have heard the resolution. What is your 
pleasure? 

It was then moved and seconded that the report of the Committee be 
concurred in. 

Carried. 

WHEREAS, The Danville district, being the basing point of the State of 
Illinois, and 

WHEREAS, The machine price of Danville District is governed by the 
State of Indiana; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Convention take the necessary steps and use all 
honorable means to bring Indiana into line for the next National Conven- — 
tion. W. TopHam, Danville, I. 3 

Committee refers this to the Convention without recommendation. 

STANLEY—I move you that the Resolution be adopted. 

Motion was seconded and carried and the resolution was adopted. 

The following resolution was then read: 

WHEREAS, Some of our members that have been crippled in the Virden 
battle have only been paid $1.75 for lost time, while others have been paid 
$2.00 per day, and 

WHEREAS, Some claim they had to wait an unreasonable time for their 
claim that was due them; therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Tenth Annual Convention of District 12, of the 
United Mine Workers of America, instruct the Relief Committee to equalize 
the wages, regardless of their occupation, and that they pay the claimants 
semi-monthly. H. F. SCHUETTE, 

WILLIAM GORAN, 
Delegates, Local Union 728, Mount Olive, Lll.' 


This resolution was referred to the Convention without recommenda- 
tion. 


MR. WINDLE, 999—I move that we amend it to every two weeks, 
ROBINSON—I move that we adopt the resolution as read. 


Mr. RvaN—There is not any member of that Committee here. I think 
they stated the action they had taken along that line in the report to the 
State Executive Board. That they tried to find out, as nearly as possible, 
the amount of money each one of them was earning prior to the time, 
and decided to pay them for their lost time as soon as they could get at the 
amount of money they would have earned had nothing happened to them. 
We have failed to bring this matter to the Convention. We thought it was 
the fairest way to proceed. For instance, if a man earned $1.75 previous 
to the time he was hurt the Committee should pay him $1.75, and if he was 
earning $2 to try to give him the exact figures; and if he was earning $2 to 
pay him $2. We thought that was the fairest method we could adopt, and 
that was the method that we adopted, that as soon as we could get 
at the amount to give it to him. If he was earning $1.50 pay him that, and 
if he was earning $1.75 pay him that. If a man was earning $2.50 pay him 
thatamount. The Committee are ready to carry out your wishes, so far 


' as I think it is right, and the miners of Illinois will reimburse them. 


STANLEY—I move to amend the motion that the matter be referred to 
the Committee for consideration, and that they assign reasons to the 
United Mine Workers for their action. 


HUNTER—If it is for the benefit of the organization the committee 
will take action. 

NIFE—I want to ask for an explanation of the amendment. I don’t 
thoroughly understand the amendment. Will the gentleman give an ex- 


planation of the amendment? 


STANLEY—I will do that. The object of offering the amendment is 
that the committee elected will take charge of those that received injury as 


_ they know all those Brothers who were injured and the Brothers relieved, 
and would becompetent for the reason that they have the advantage of 


knowing their condition. I was somewhat under the impression when I 
made the amendment that the size of the family probably would give a bet- 
ter distribution of the fund. The matter was referred back to the commit- 
tee to explain where they were called upon to give relief,to whom and under 
what circumstances. We thought it would not be wise to send the same 
reliefto a small family that you would send to a large family. When I 
made the amendment I was under that impression. That, probably, was 
one of the reasons why a larger amount was yiven to one Brother than to 
another Brother that has received an injury. I thought that was the reason 
that some were receiving more than others. 


NiFE—The ameudnient is not as good as the original motion. 
HUNTER—Mr. Stanley’s amendment, by the consent of the gentleman, 


_ will be withdrawn and the original motion put. 1 wish to say in regard to 
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the resolution now before us if we fail to adopt the resolution we condemn 

_our officers for their way of acting to those who have been injured. But as 
soon as Brother Ryan explained the mode and system which they had 
adopted, and how they had treated these people, I believed it to be true, 
and I don’t see where we have any right to condemn them for their action. 
If a man had made only $1.75 in the work in which he had been engaged, 
I would not contend that he had any claim for more than $1.75 after he 
became injured, providing his expenses are being paid, doctor bills, etc., 
which I understand are. Now, Brothers, if we here adopt that,we would be 
condemning the report of our officers. If we pass this resolution we would 
compel them to give a man that did not earn more than $1.75, $2.00, and a 
man that made $2.50 would have to take the same. Is that the correct 
idea, Brother Ryan? 


RYAN—If you adopt the resolution that you have, the officers are com- 
pelled to pay the same wages. . 


SCHUETTE—In regard to the amendment to the resolution, it is right 
that a man should have the same amount of money that he was earning 
before the Virden battle. They should be satisfied with that without being 
equalized. I don’t see why this Convention should object toit. I don’t 
see where it goes against the instructions of the Committee. The Commit- 
tee is willing to do what is right; for that seems fair in my judgment and 
in the judgment of these men that are hurt. I regret that this matter has 
not been brought to a decision. It seems that the only way is tohave that 
resolution adopted. 


McVEy—I look at it a good deal this way. They have a scale of wages, 
I understand, for each of the different positions in the mines, and we have 
nothing to prevent a man, if the man is working at the top or in the mine, 
and the amount he receives if it is small wages. There is nothing to prevent 
him from taking some other position where he can get better wages. Iam 


in favor of giving a manas much who only makes $1.75 per day as the — 


man who makes $2.50, for he isin a position where he can make as much 
as any other man therein the mine. I don’t see any reason why he should 
not be remunerated equally with the othersthat are there. Inthe Virden 
battle he was representing as muchas any other man and I don’t see any 
' reason why he should not be remunerated equally. 


KELLY—I have heard the resolution read and some little discussion 
upon it and the motion that has been withdrawn and the amendment that 
is now before the house, made by Brother Stanley. Iam of the opinion 
that we have a Committee appointed and I understand that they will look 
after this matter without neglecting anyone. They are men of intelligence 
enough to deal fairly with these unfortunate Brothers; if they are not, we 
should put in a different Committee. I don’t think any Committee mis- 
treats the State officers of this organization and would draw any lines be- 
tween the men that were wounded at Virden. I agree with the Brother 
who has just spoken, that a man drawing $1.25 was worth as much in the 
battle in Virden as the man who drew $2.50 or $3.00. We must have this 
matter a little bit different. If we undertake to place them at a higher 
rate of wages here that wouid drain our treasury and drain our box in a 
short time. The men should be equal at Virden. All should be honored 
and respected by this organization—not only by this organization, but by 
every man. A man who will risk his life in a cause of this kind will never 
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be robbed by any organization or any honorable man. I leave this ques- 
tion. You should be fair with it and do by others as you would have 
others do by you. 


RyAN—I want to be understood as not opposing the payment of $2.00, 
Iam perfectly satisfied with whatever this Convention should do. I am 
not one of those who are opposed to further explanation of this matter and 
I think it is absolutely necessary in order to let the miners of this State 
know what is being done with their money. I think the publication and 
adjustment of this Committee is sufficiently made in the official journal in 
giving in detail everything that your Committee has done. I think they 
are trying to have everything published about their entire action. Iam 
perfectly satisfied to have the Committee instructed to pay them $2.00 a 
day. Fora boy earning $1.00 per day stops a bullet just as well asa man 
earning $3.00 per day. I would certainly pay it to that poor man and sub- 


“mit that question for publication in the journal. But I don’t think you 
- should call upon the Committee to do that. The matter should be ex- 


plained in the Convention. The Secretary is ready and willing at any 
time you come to him to give you any information that is possible. You 


_ remember that the Brother said that they would go into the public press, 
your officiai organ or anything else. Don’t dothat. I know that I voice 


their sentiments. I believe that it would be unwise to drag an explanation 


_through the press. 


HoRN—I move that the resolution be laid on the table. 


PRESIDENT HUNTER—It has been moved and seconded that the reso- 
lution be laid on the table. 


Carried. . 
After which the following resolution was read: 
WHEREAS, We deem that the first day of April is an unappropriate 


time for holding a celebration, as the weather is generally disagreeable at 
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that time. Therefore, be it : 
Resolved, That hereafter this convention set apart the first day of May 
to celebrate the eight hour work day. Further, be it 


Resolved, That the 12th day of October be made a general holiday over 
the entire State, as a token of respect to the brothers that fell in the battle 
of Virden. 

H. F. SCHEUTTE, 
WM. GORAN, 
L. U. 728, Mt. Olive, Il. 


After which it was moved and seconded that the resolution presented 
to the Convention be tabled. 

Carried. 

The following resolution was read: 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 8, 1899. 
To the roth Annual Convention of United Mine Workers of America, as- 
sembled: 
As our Constitution provides that in case of discharging a man the 
‘mine must run right along until the case can be investigated, be it of 
Resolved, That he be paid for all the time idle if proven unjustly dis- 
charged, when the case is investigated. 
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We, the Committee, recommend the adoption of the resolution and re- 
fer it to the Scale Committee. 


After some discussion motion was made and seconded that this resolu- 
tion be referred back to the committee for amendment. 
Carried. 


The following resolution was then taken up and read: 


WHEREAS, There being a great deal of dissatistaction in the wages of 
the different classes of work about the mines, therefore be it 

Feesolved, That we, as mine workers in the State of Illinois, do hereby 
restrict ourselves to the sum of $2.25 per day. : 


PRESIDENT HUNTEF—I would like to ask the Committee on Resolu- 
tions if that means to cover the whole State? 


DELEGATE— Yes. 


DELEGATE—I would like to answer that question. It does not act 
with the miner that gets $2.25 per day, but it is against the machine miner 
who makes $3.25 per day. In the latter case though, he sometimes makes 
less in aday. This is in order to restrict the machine runners, and this is 
the only way we can break that differential. I think that this restriction 
is all right when you restrict machine runners that make $3.co per day 
when other men make only $1.25 perday. 


KUHLER—We find in the Danville District that the restriction from 
the Ist of April to the 1st of September, during the slack time, is all right. 
And I move that the resolution be amended to state the time from the rst 
of April to the 1st of September. 


KnoTTr—lIf I understand this resolution to read this way, that no man © 


shall go into a mine and make more than $2.25 per day, that is absurd. 
There are some men in the mines in the State of Illinois who make noth- 
ing. Now you say these men shall close down and get out because they 
make over $2.25 per day. © The idea is absurd. 


DELEGATE—It is evident that if this resolution was passed it would 
restrict a man from making over $2.25 per day, provided there are no other 
men in the country that wanted work. In that case the restriction would 
not be enforced and every mai would work until he made ten dollars, and 
then he would go to some other mine. The next thing that would be done 
would be to restrict the wages to $1.75 per day. 


TAYLOR—This matter of restriction is being a benefit to the Southern 
District, and it will be a benefit to other districts. At Glen Carbon it 
stops a great many disruptions and it is one of the best things that can be 
done. The reason is this, if you don't restrict some men others will not 
be able to make a living for themselves and families. Restriction is the 
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best thing for the pick miner, because all the miners can get their share of — 


the work. 


WINDLE—I move as a substitute for the whole that the resolution be 
left to the machine districts. s 


JOHN Mo_e—That resolution can not pass. You want to put us down 
to $2.25 per day. That would conflict with the national agreement. 


PETE STOFFLES—I am notin favor of restriction at all until it does 


restrict, because it would only restrict hand miners, and Iam notin favor — 


of restricting at all. 
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RyvaNn—lI want to call the attention of the Convention to one thing, in 
‘time, possibly, to shorten this debate, In the Convention, in your Inter- 
State agreement, you agreed to work six days a week and eight hours a 

day; and when you did that you restricted yourselves. In the Belleville 
District the operators, during the last year, did not complain of restric- 
tion. I don’t want to insist that I am opposed to restriction. As long as 
you came to an agreement to work six days in a week and eight hours a 
day you are getting restriction yourselves. 


® DELEGATE—The reason I think restriction is a good thing is, that by 
it, every man could get his turn, and, as it is, the poor man cannot get his 
turn. 
DELEGATE—I think restriction is a good thing. It gives other men 
employment, if they are restricted to a certain amount each day. Take the 
loaders and machine runners. They can put men behind the machines 
and they can’t work full eight hours per day. 


DELEGATE—I can get along without restriction. When a man works 
he wants to make all he possibly can. And if he only works one or two 
days a week he would not make much. 


J Motion to concur in the resolution was then voted on and lost. 
Secretary reads another resolution, which is as follows: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 8, 1899. 


Jo the Tenth Annual Convention United Mine Workers of America, As- 
sembled: 


As our Constitution provides that in case of discharging a man the 
_ mine must run right along, until the case can be investigated: be it 


Resolved, That the man must be paid forall timeidle if proven unjustly 
discharged, when case is investigated. 


_ Motion was then made that the report of the committee be concurred 
in. 
Carried. ; 
; Mr. RvAN—Now, the time is getting short until we meet in joint con- 
‘yention this afternoon. And it seems to me it is a good thing for this 
~ Convention to have alittle discussion in regard to the question for which the 
joint c mventioniscalled. There is a condition confronting this Conven- 
tion which may bring about some contention between the miners them- 
selves. We should go into the Joint Convention as a unit. The demand 
made for the 4 cents in the northern field above the recognized scale last 
year is something that deserves the attention of this Convention. Thereis 
a feeling among some of the miners, I believe, to accept the scale of wages 
less than the recognized scale of last year. I think the delegates down in 
that field would be willing to take a 32-cent rate instead of 36 cents. If 
‘the miners should come up and ask for the prices in the northern field 4 
cents more than the recognized scale, I, for one, want to know whether the 
_ miners of the southern field are going to stand for the scale of last year? 
_ And particularly when we have the figures to show that during the month 
of January just passed, some of the southern field has increased their out- 
_ putin the Chicago market 29,000 tons, while the northern field has de- 
creased 5,000 tons. ‘This is something that this Convention should under- 
stand, and it is a serious proposition. I have been over considerable of the 
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northern field and séen a great many men up there since last Saturday. I 
have also heard from them and from other men in that district and they 
will insist upon their just rights. But they are not going to stand out for 


it unless the miners of the State will sustain them in what is their just . 
right. This matter should come before this Convention so that they will — 


see and know just where we are at when we meet the operators in this Con- 
vention. There is no danger of the miners of Northern Illinois, not the 
least bit. They are on record as being very good fighters. They have not 
forgotten how to doit. But they are not going to be put in a strike this year 
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anyway, where they are placed at such a disadvantage. And I think that * 


this matter should come before this Convention and let us hear from the 
southern field. We have not heard from them for a day or two. The situ- 
ation in the northern field has been up here for a day or two, and by this 
time you ought to pretty well understand, and I believe that every dele- 
gate from the northern field knows now just where they are placed, and 
they are entitled to a share, as well as any other district. 


CRAIN—In reply to what he says about the thirty-two cent rates in 
Southern Lllinois, there is only one field that has a thirty-two cent rate. 


The rest of the fields are not instructed for thirty-two cents. They are 


instructed to fight for a fair relative basis, a fairer relative basis than 
before. It has been shown successfully before the National officers had 
been over that district that they had been discriminated against. I would 
say that we were instructed to come up here and contend for a fair relative 
basis. We have been working last year on a thirty-cent rate, but it was 
under protest. We have a condition down their most deplorable. We 
have two wall mines with a capacity of 1,500 to 2,000 tons that has been 


working there with scab labor, and are doing that to-day. Anditis hard — 
to get away with. I don’t know as this convention can take any action. — 


I am as well satisfied as I stand here that there is a contract drawn up for 
thirty cents. It is not right. Now, we asked the other part of the field 


and asked the other operators to come out and stand for thirty-six cents. — 


It is not right. We want a fair relative basis, that is what we want in that 
district. I don’t want to take the chance to work from any man. We 
want to ve placed so as to make a contract with our operators for one year, 
as these others were made. Because we don’t know when we will be called 
out to stand for the thirty-six cents, and it is a question whether we can 
work for the thirty-two cents or not. 


DELEGATE—I am from the same district on a forty cent basis, and the 


delegates knowing the facts know that they are not entitled to a reduc- 


tion. 


DELEGATE—Down there where I work, the gentleman knows Will- — 
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jason county, time and again that they got six cents morethan the scale; _ 
and they can’t compete with the operators there. They get more in Chi- © 


cago for their coal than our operators can; and we can’t stand a six cent 
reduction, that is a settled fact, and we will never do it. 


DELEGATE—I want to say in reply to the Brother, in regard to the facts 3 
and figures, that they were placed too high. If you remember last year — 
when the scale was made we were rated at twenty-eight cents per ton and — 


then twenty-six cents per ton. 
DELEGATE—I rise to a point of order. 


KELLY—I move that this convention allow the gentleman to state the © 


condition of Williamson county. 


pandas: 
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CRAIN—It is hard to say when the scale was made last year. Twenty- 
six cents was our price and they reached twenty-eight cents, and our scale 
might have been thirty-four cents. It is possible I am wrong. It might 
possibly be thirty-two cents. I am a little bit too low for Williamson 
county, and am willing to admit that very likely we are a little bit too low. 
But by adopting a thirty-two cert rate generally drove the other places 
into line, and then forced a condition on other men. This is not right. 
These were the conditions last year. We tried to bring these people into 
line. They organized, but did they do it. They went and made a con- 
tract previous to the first day of April. They went to every mine and or- 
ganization around. I was working at that place, and he came there and 
made them consent to come to the Springfield Convention in February. 
They made a proposition to these men this year. Something has 
got to be done. I said, gentlemen, I can’t afford to work a day 
at 30 cents per ton, and he says that I have a contract Iam bound to fill, 
if itis adoller per ton. I can’t give any more for this work. .I was chair- 
man of the meeting. The organized men staid until they heard his propo- 
sition and then they left. I told them they had better stay. I wanted to 
do what we could to defend our cause. Two men beside myself staid in 
the meeting. When there wasa motion made to accept 30 cents I got up 
and says: Gentlemen, I think you could put on a cent higher, and that I 
was satisfied the men would not accept that. There were some of the men 
who got $2.25 per day. There was a man or two, and they weretrack men, 
who did not get that. They said that we had offered to stand by the scale 
adopted last year. The first of April came, when there was an attempt 
made to go to work. We wantedtogoto work, but we had to stay out, and 
they ran in about 200colored gentlemen down through the south who went 
to work at the 30 cent basis. They were run with a capacity of I,500 tons per 
day. We were advised to take that under protest, that the 
other men worked at 30 cents per ton. The operators claimed 
ten hours a day and we claimed that eight hours was the scale for a day’s 
work. We trad been working for 30 cents, and a portion of them had been 
working for 32 cents, and it was better to take the 2 cents advance than to 
take a reduction. If wecould bring these men into line at 32 cents it would 
be better and we would have a chance to bring us where we would be put 
on a relative basis. It was hard to bring these men into line for 36 cents in 
amachine mine. The mine where I work is partly a machine mine and it 
was best to Jet them agree to work their coal for 20 cents, provided they 
would work at it when adopted by the Convention. Now they have got 
pipe laid through it and it is thought that at 30 cents they will make 
cheaper coal than they are making at 32 cents—they could put it into 
market cheaper. They have got pipes all laid and they have got them to 
run out into the mine, and it is easier to regulate. It is easier to work 
them in the mud than on the solid if the machine has the work to do. 
What the men want is a day’s work, and they want enough fora day’s work 
_when they doa day’s work. I will take my chances with them. That is 
alll ask. I want to be placed under the law and I will take my chances. 


KELLY—I have sat here for several days listening to the arguments 
presented by the miners of the northern fields and I am satisfied that they 
-areright. There should be some provision made for the men in the north. 
I desire to say to you gentlemen here that there is not any man who has 
any more right to something than those who are laboring in the southern 
field. Brother McDonald has just explained to you the rate Williamson 
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county has and the scale, and I was about to speak to you about the scale : 
presented to you by the committee. If we allow Williamson county to — 
work 4 cents below the scale of last year, why ask them to raise us in the © 
northern field? Itis too inconsistent to beconsidered. The day wage scale 
was raised by our brother on the left. I understand the scale committee © 


has presented a scale for these men.. I don’t think it is necessary for us to 


a 


take up the time to discuss this question. I believe this Convention will © 
meet as solid as a wall and demand the enforcement of our scale. If we 


did not intend to do that then why can’t we consent to work and turn over 
to the operators that which they are asking for to-day and stop demanding © 
changes in your conditions in this organization, or any other organization. 

I would say that unless you enforce your demand what is the use of 
attempting to maintain an organization? We have met time and again, 
but so far have no consistent reason to pursue any other course, and unless 
we do, let us go home without an agreement, and if weare spared for the 


next year we would be better prepared to fight the following year. I be- © 


lieve, so far, we have presented a solid front, but the differences seem to be — 
as wide as when we first came to town. 


BOYLE—I have not got much more to say. When we came here as 
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delegates I was under the impression that the operators were going to buy ~ 


out this convention, but we are the bosses. When we came into this con- 
vention as members from our Local. we were asked in regard to the 


4 
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scale being too high. I think it was too high. I think it was in the 


hands of the officers of this convention. If it was it was not too high last 
year, and we were making $1.40 per day; but I don’t think any one will — 
claim that it is as low as in the southern field. 


STANLEY—I have waited patiently for the men from the southern ~ 


field to express themselves on the situation. I desire to place myself 
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right before this convention. As I before stated in your hearing, there 


are delegates to this convention from the northern field known as Streator, 


Ill., and they were instructed for the four cents advance for the long wall — 
works. While in Streator we were instructed as to this. But since we © 
came to this convention we have delegates back there that claim that we — 
were not instructed on the top vein. JI am instructed that the top vein is — 
forty-seven cents, according to last year. I believe that I stated — 
that on the floor -of — this convention. Then I believe — 


I stated in your hearing that I believed they were inseparable. 


The reason that I said this was from the tact that the northern field here- 


tofore had been treating of the top vein. Now, Mr. Chairman, and gentle- 
men, I desire to have the privilege of acting according to the advise that I 
have from my constituents to have the privilege of fighting for the last 
year’s scale on the top vein. According to their instructions we are four” 
cents lower than we were. It is not a question of personality. The wayI 


am situated Iam under obligation to go according to the requirements of — 


my constituents. Now, gentlemen, according to my vote, I shall have to 


vote, not consulting my personal feelings, but according to my instruc- — 


tions, of course. If Iam defeated, according to my instructions I presume — 
I shall have to act with the majority. I can readily see the condition of 


the Streator delegation. When the question of the top vein instructed for — 


our last year scale, the long wall instructed for four cents advance. es 
I think, as I said in your hearing, that they are inseperable. 


SMITH—I believe I stated some time ago that we were notin a position 
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to vote on this question. We are not in a condition to have the miners 
yote on this matter. I saw some of the coal company yesterday and they 
instructed us to vote against it. They instructed their delegates to vote 
for the four cents advance, and the miners of the Star Coal Company have 
‘instruction that they shall go no further, at least this year. 


DELEGATE—I am willing to adopt the scale, with the exception of the 
differential of the machine scale, which was settled the year before and 
signed by the operators for that year; but how can they go to work on the 
day wage scale. If there is a day wage scale how can they demand an ad- 
vance that has already been settled in the Pittsburg convention. -Now then, 
if we don’t, are we in a position to enforce the advance on the scale? I 
would like to have the delegates take into consideration that we have 
already two or three places on a strike at this time. Can we go to work 
and call 1200 or 1500 men out and notrisk anything. Let us carefully con- 
sider this matter before we act. . 


T1TrTERS—I have sat here a week listening to the argument. I have 
‘staid here over a week and heard the argument, and when you consider it 
it don’t amount to anything, We have spent three or four days here that 
don’t amount to anything. We should have a reason for it. A reasonable 
demand would be a demand for a day wage scale, which I was instructed 
‘to contend for; to pay motor men $3 a day and drivers $2.25 per day. Mr. 
Chairman and fellow miners, this really is a more serious question to me 
than I expected it would be. I wish to make a statement here. I said 
before and I am going to state now just what I think about the situation. 
Last year I claim that the northern field lived up to the scale that was 
adopted last year and is living up to it at the present time. Itis a matter 
that has been brought before this convention, and the most of the same 
men in the northern field think that they are four cents below the scale of 
’97. At the same time the scale adopted in this State is lived up to at the 
present time. I claim here on the same grounds that Mr. Stanley does 
when it comes to the question that it concerns the long wall system, and I 
think it was voted for the long wall to go on a strike unless they got their 
four cents. I think, as Brother Stanley does, that the long walland the top 
vein are inseparable. 


After some more discussion it was moved and carried that the matter 
be laid on the table for the present. 
Carried. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 
March 7th, 1899. 


DELEGATE—I understand from the Secretary that the matter of the 
scale is still under consideration, 

__ BeLI—(Colored gentleman.) All I want to say is this: Do we con- 
‘sider the operators more popular than ourselves or our officers here? 
“When we have the operators here we don’t smoke, but when the operators 
leave all of us smoke—everybody. I don’t believe they are more popular 
than we are. 

Ryvan—That is one of the things that we concede, but there are some 
cases that we won’t concede them. 


Ps 
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DELEGATE—I wish to withdraw an amendment to a motion that was 
before the house that was tabled. , 


RyAN-—-The matter was tabled until such time as we were in executive 
session. I move you that we take the matter off the table. The motion 
was tabled previous to adjournment, now to be taken up. 


DELEGATE—I move that the Scale Committee be instructed: by this 
body to stand for the scale they have made or go home without a settle- 
ment. I wish to withdraw that motion. 


PRESIDENT—If there is no objection, the gentleman will withdraw his 
motion. | 


The motion is withdrawn. 


BENTON—It seems to me that there is quite a misunderstanding 
among quite a few of usin regard to the northern district scale being 4 
cents too low and that we have been working 4 cents under the scale. We 
have heard a good deal of talk upon that matter. I think myself that we 
were working 4 cents under the scale for this reason, when we started to 
work at Greenville quite a number of our northern Brothers from the 
various fields near Braidwood staid there long enough to turn the rooms, | 
and during this time they quit and met up in the northern part somewhere; 
I don’t know just where it was, and I think from that time we were treated _ 
unfair and we were cut down below the scale 4 cents. I think there has 
been quite a good deal of misunderstanding in regard to the 4-cent scale, — 
and I would like to have a little explanation along that line. ‘ 


Mr. RyYAN—For the information of the Delegate I will say that it was 
placed on the scale that was made in 1897. That is the ground on which ~ 
it was brought to this Convention. The scale made in Springfield was 
made by the miners themselves. And when the strike was ended the 
northern field went to work at 4 cents less than the price fixed by that 
scale. In 1898 when the scale was made, it was agreed by the operators and 
miners that 3 cents should be added to the scale that they were working — 
under at the time. And now the only question for this Convention to con-— 
sider is to get that scale right. They were demanding 72 cents in the 
northern field. Now, the matter has been explained, and I stated my posi- 
tion on it very plainly. . 


WILSON—If there is a Delegate here that does not understand that the 
Pittsburg agreement settled the prices in Illinois, they are going to vote 
that way. I can’t see any way by which this Convention can alter the 
prices for Illinois. There is a misunderstanding there. Does anyone here 
think that we can’t alter the prices for the State of Illinois according to 
the Pittsburg agreement? I was sent here to this Convention to try to be 
put on a fair relative basis with other fields. I would like for information 
to know what this Convention was called for. 


HUNTER—After the adjournment of the Convention at Pittsburg the 
Sub-Committee met at the Monongahela House, the operators being there, — 
the question between the big vein and thin vein coal came up for considera- 
tion. I really don’t know who the individual was, but I remember very 
distinctly that some one rose on the floor of the Sub-Committee and said 
that that was an internal difference which must go back to Danville for 
correction. It was something that the Joint Convention could not take 
hold of, and we would state if you delegates have the proceedings of that 
joint Convention you will find that the Pittsburg agreement was a ratifica- 
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tion of the Inter-State agreement made at the time. ‘Turn to that book 
and read the article and see what it says in regard to internal differences, 
It says eight hours shall constitute a day’s work and six days a week; and 
that internal differences in any State or District, both as to prices and con- 
ditions shall be referred to the States or Districts affected, for settlement. 
The Sub-District Committee and the Northern Illinois people have taken 
this position at the Pittsburg Convention, everything was agreed to. I 
want to ask you men this question: If the internal differences here were 
referred back tothe State or District by the operators here. I hold this 
position, and I base my right on Article V of the Inter-State agreement. I 
think the operators have assumed a bad position, and that their hypothesis 
is wrong. Their whole argument is wrong. I tell you we have the right 
so far as this Convention is concerned to take up any grievance that oc- 
curs in the State. 


_ _DELEGATE—Do you class this day labor question in these internal 
differences? 


HUNTER—It does not say emphatically in this agreement, but it says 
that a committee composed of two operators and two miners from each 
State meet at the Chittenden Hotel to formulate a scale of wages for bot- 

‘tom men. We undertook to bring upa scale of wages for top men, and 
they sent in a protest when we voted for it. I will give my definition of 
internal grievance. In my humble judgment when that was made it was 
settled in the Inter-State agreement, and that grievances of States and dis- 
tricts can be rectified at home. 

As soon as we met, and as soon as the Committee had formed a scale 
for bottom men, it was sent in under protest. We are under obligation to 
continue the scale rates for one year. We are under obligation to the 1st 
of April, and then so far as we have a rate we will have nothing unless this 
Convention comes to a settlement in regard to the scale that we shall have 
‘from the report of the joint Scale Committee. Everybody can turn to page 
41. The question to be arbitrated being whether or not the various dis- 
tricts of Illinois are entitled to any reduction in the Springfield scale differ- 
entials as against Danville, the basing point, and if so, how much. 

_ This relates to the point here that is to be settled, whether the north 

or any other District, or whether the northern field shall have four cents 
Taise, or shall have a reduction under the scale or not. Weare here to 
| = that it shall not have a reduction in the northern field or in any other 
field. ’ 


_ CLINE —This agreement was sent to our officers under protest, claim- 
ing that we had a right to it. 


HUNTER—TI said that the scale was sent in under protest in 1898, 
when we met after adjournment at Columbus, Ohio, and formulated a 
scale of wages for bottom men. Later we undertook to formulate a scale 
for top labor and force that on the Convention. We tried to fix a maxi- 
mum and minimum price for 1898. 


Ryan—I don’t see any necessity of the Convention losing time in dis- 
cussing whether or not this Convention has any jurisdiction in this ques- 
tion. It has been stated to this Convention that, with the Illinois opera- 
tors, the Springfield scale will be inaugurated under the agreement, and 
the delegates to the Pittsburg Convention knew that fact when the Illi- 
nois operators had demanded that. We stated this to this convention a few 
daysago. They withdrewit and tried to smooth it over here. When Mr. 
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Dalzell and your Secretary and Mr. Agee met in Chicago for the purpose 
of issuing the call for this Convention, Mr. Dalzell insisted that we should 
stay under that question, and that nothing of that kind was to come up in 
this convention but the machine scale, and that should be the single ques- 
tion that should come up in this Convention. . 

DELEGATE—At this time there is no possibility of making any settle-_ 
ment with the miners in this State for the operators have the right to de- 
mand an advance or a decrease in the prices paid. 

RvaN—That only refers to the machine question. Read the Chicago 
agreement, asinaugurated in that book there, and see what it says about 
adjustment. I don’t see one single sentence where it alludes to the ma- 
chine question. Read Article 5 of the Inter State Agreement and get your 
eyes open. 

DELEGATE— Then I think there is a difference between the coal min- 
ers of this State. I don’t think they should geta reduction, but they 
should have an advance. 

HuNTER—I would say to endorse the Chicago agreement asa whole, 


Article first: Resolved, That the Chicago agreement be adopted as 
the agreement for the scale year beginning April 1, 1899, and ending 
March 31, 1900. 

And it is understood and agreed that arbitration, if resorted to, shall 
be proceeded with at a date to be agreed upon at the Springfield Conven- » 
tion. e 

It don’t mention anything about the day labor system. * 

I would like to ask you whether the question under discussion at the 
present time is the question of prices relating to the northern part of the 
State? | 

DELEGATE—It is the question relating to the northern part of the 


State which is under consideration. 4 


Capk—It seems to methat the majority of this talk that has been made 
here in regard to the northern question is to the eftect that the majority of 
the Delegates up there are pretty well satisfied. The’ statement that they 
demanded our district to work below the scale was because the people were 
of the opinion that the scale could not be enforced because of the scabs 
working down there. That has been the trouble in the southern field. I 
know by the newspaper talk that if there was a scale the scab labor would © 
work under it. 5 | 

GrRAHAM—I make a motion that this Convention stand by the scale as 
presented to it by our Scale Committee. ; 

PRESIDENT—It has been moved and seconded that this Convention 
stand by the scale that has been formulated by our Scale Committee. 


McVey—What I was going to say is this: That from the number of | 
scales presented and that have been formed they must know the condition 
in different parts of the State. It seems to me that any fair minded opera- | 
tor would be willing to adjust any conditions that may occur under the 
scale. Experience during the last year has demonstrated what was a mis- | 
take Itseems to me that the miners should be willing to make like con- 
cessions, which I claim they are right in doing. The question is, and I be- - 
lieve it has been fairly demonstrated here that they could not supply the © 
demand for their coal. They had the market and they had to furnish | 
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coal, and it is pretty good evidence, in my mind, that they should have 
raised the 4 cents as they still have the market for their coal. These are 
the conditions we should consider. Take the Southern District and they 
are working too low and they desire to be placed ona fair relative basis 
with the balance of the districts. These things ought to be the questions 
that we ought to consider. So far asI know the northern fields should 
have the advance for their work. 


REYNOLDS—In regard to a man working at a price less than the scale, 
I would like to ask the gentlemen from the north if all the north fields 
are making last year’s scale? Is Fulton County and Mercer County work- 
ing for the same price as the rest of the northern fields are working for? I 
would like to ask the gentlemen if they will be able to enforce an advance 
in those places when they are not able to maintain prices that they got un- 
der the last Springfield Convention? The southern field is not the only 
field that has scabs. I believe that there is less scabbing in the southern 
field than there is in tie northern field. I think that field that is asking 
the raise isentitled toit. I think that there are other fields that are cer- 
tain to get it. 
Pasco—While Iam just as eager for an advance as any man in the 
room, I waut to say in reply to the Brother’s request that this Committee is 
up against a question at present, and it is impossible to get an advance in 
the northern or any other field. The northwestern part of the State is in 
a deplorable condition. Four of the biggest mines that we have in the 
State with an output of 200,000 tons are unorganized. Your State Presi- 
dent, Brother Hunter, and the members of the Executive Board, and most 
of them have tried to get that field in the proper shape, but it seems that 
they can’t make an impression onthem. They mine coal and work for 4 
cents below the price established under the scale. 


After some further discussion motion was made and carried that the 
Convention wait to hear the report of the Scale Committee at 9 o’clock. 


_ Motion was then made and carried that the Convention adjourn until 
9 o’clock Wednesday morning. 


Carried. 


~ 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 
March 8, 1899. 
Meeting was called to order at 9:30 by Vice President Russell. 
Convention goes into Executive session. 


VICK PRESIDENT RUSSELL—The Scale Committee have asked for 
more time. 

Secretary Ryan tells me that they will try and have the Scale Com- 
mittee report here at 11 o’clock. What is the pleasure of the Conven- 
tion. 

SECRETARY RvAN—I might state that the Committee met last night, 
and they are practically no nearer an agreement than they were when we 
first met. They have asked for more time, until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 
It seems to me that we could arrange to meet the gentlemen here at II 
o’clock, so that the miners desiring to talk this evening could have an op- 
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portunity to know what is being done. I believe that the ground has been 

passed over as far as needs to be, and I think that some definite action © 

should be taken before we remain here much longer. I intend to go back © 

to the Committee. I shall certainly do what I can to have the Committee — 

here at 11 o’clock. . 
Motion was made that the Convention adjourn until 11 o’clock. 

Carried. 

Convention re-convenes at II o’clock. 

Meeting called to order by Vice President Russell. . 


Goes into Executive session. 

The Scale Committee having failed to appear we will go ahead with © 
the regular order of business until 12 o’clock. 

Has the Resolution Committee anything to report? 

Has the Committee on Grievances anything to report? 

Mr. HARRISON—I have a resolution. 

Reads resolution, which is as follows: 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 7th, 1899. 

Knowing that the machine runners in the Danville District are being 
paid at the rate of $2.35 per day of eight hours each; therefore, be it y: 

Resolved, That we restrict the earnings of every member of our organi- 
zation not to exceed $2.35 per day. : 

[Signed] . JOHN S. HOULTZ, 
ARTHUR POWELL, 
Ep. NEUF, 
CHAS. HUMMERMAN, 
WM. GREEN, 
THOMAS REYNOLDS, 
GEORGE HEILD, ‘ 
PETER STOFFELS, y 
J. C. SHANAHAN, 
HENRY SEIBERT, 
R. H. KELLY, 
Jos. POPE, 
GEORGE GOODALL,. 


This resolution refers to that read yesterday. 


Vick PRESIDENT RUSSELL—We had a resolution of similar character 
yesterday. But the price was restricted to $2.25 instead of $2.35. What 
will we do with this resolution? 


BoyvLE—I believe the object of that resolution was in regard to that | 
resolution yesterday. There was a resolution yesterday in regard to re- 
stricting machine labor to $2.25 per day. I,heard the remarks on the other 
side and I wanted that they should put it to $2.35 per day for this work. 
The reason the resolution was voted down yesterday, I believe, the | 
idea of that resolution is to make a stand. Mr. Chairman, I believe that 
resolution makes a proposition for some parts of the State for $2.35, so 
that these places that were allowed to make $2.35 would bring these men 
where the restriction was formed to $2.35. I think this is the idea of 


that restriction. That is my idea of it. z 
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Motion was then made that the resolution be tabled. Carried. 


DELEGATE—I protest right here. If that was carried it has been done 
on the other side. Try that vote over again. Take a rising vote on it. 


| CHAIR—As many of you as are in favor of tabling that resolution man- 
ifest it by rising to your feet. 
PRESIDENT—The motion to table is lost. 
DELEGATE—I move you the adoption of that resolution. 
PRESIDENT—It has been moved and seconded that we adopt this reso- 
lution. 
Wycorr—I would like to know why you want to put this restriction 
onaman. Ifthe machine should break down for two or three days or four 
| days it would not be fair to restrict the machine men to $2.35. 


PHILLIPS—I guess every delegate in this Convention thoroughly un- 
derstands the situation in the country that it was delegated to the Spring- 
field convention to settle the mining question for the entire country, at 
least for the five competitive States. Therefore, we have a very vital ques- 

_tion—the question of a scale for the ensuing year is to be settled, and the 
possibilities are that the miners will demand 4 cents advance in the north- 
ern field, and that they will demand that Williamson county be paid 36 
cents. I claim that it is an injustice to the miners of the five or six dis- 
tricts who will have to support the entire State by restricting them to $2.35. 
Isay, at all events, we will do all we possibly can to defeat a resolution of 
this kind. Itis my desire to have this laid over. I am not in favor of re- 
striction; I protest against it. 

_ GEORGE HILL—Mr. President: I am thoroughly in favor of restric- 
tion, for this reason: There are some men that make from $3 to $3.50 per 
day, and they are the men who are satisfied, and they will throw other men 
out on the street. I tell you I_ understand where I am working there are 
men that can’t get work. And the reason is they can get coal out a little 
cheaper. There are men there working two or three days under restriction; 
they could only make $2.35, and some do not make a living. I can’t 
make a living at that. I don’t want to act the hog and take it all. There- 
fore I think restriction would be a good thing throughout the State to any 
other of the men. A machine man and a machine helper will make from 
$45 to $50 every two weeks, while a day laborer makes about $17 or $18 
every two weeks. If they don’t get restriction some men will be making all 

the money. 

KELLY—As one of the signers of that resolution I believe I havea right 
tobe heard. I am of the same opinion that my friend Mr. Phillips is, 
from Belleville district where this resolution emenates from. I take the 
floor to explain this matter. Of course he must be restricted. I believe 
that every man in this Convention is in favor of restriction of some kind be- 
ing put upon the earning of certain things in any of the fields throughout the 
state. We have evidence that our men, and the best of evidence, I may 
‘State, that are making a living by running a machine, but the majority of us 
live some way. While the machine runner will make $76.70 we don’t make 
$6.70 per week. Now is there any fairness about that oris there any 

Justice in it? Do you expect to maintain an organization long when a man 
‘objects to being restricted to $2.35 per day? I don’t believe in a man earn- 
Ing $4.00 per day when I earn $7.00 per week. 


BROAD—I would like to say that I am in favor of restriction, especially 
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after hearing the remarks of the Brother who goes on to show what is going © 
on in the northern field. ‘These men get a living, but they wifl supply the - 
coal cheaper than we could dig it by hand. Therefore, I am in favor of re- 
striction and shall vote for that resolution. 


CocHRAN—I am not at present in the machine business butI have 
always been in favor of restriction. It seems the whole contention is 7 
against the machine men. Mr. Chairman, I have run a machine for 15 or 4 
16 years. I have seen places where loaders would have to come to me and | 
come to the house and say that they are not making enough per week to 
live on. They consider that the machine men make wages the whole 
time; he does when a man goes with a machine and keeps pounding away, 
he will make good wages. But take the majority of the loaders, they wait | 
their turn and they are the men that are not getting, but I believe they are 
entitled to, the same wages; if we are going to have a loader there should © 
be some restriction. 


After several talks upon the question motion was made that the reso- 7 
lution be adopted as read. 


Carried. 


DELEGATE—I move you that the Resolution Committee be discharged. 


Ryvan—I would like to make an amendment to read honorably dis-— 
charged; I willalso add to that amendment that they be honorably dis-~ 
charged and that this Convention give them a vote of thanks. : 


HARRISON—There has been a resolution handed me that I want to | 
present here. It was on record here and brought in here, and I think it 
ought to be brought in here. 


Motion was then voted on and carried. 


RyvAN—Mr. President. The Scale Committee could not get here in © 
time to report at Ir o’clock. They tried hard enough but, at 11:30 when I © 
left there, they thought they would nottry to get here. At dinner time 
they had some business. The situation is just about the same as when they ~ 
made their last report; they have failed to agree; it is truethey have agreed ~ 
on some districts throughout the State, but when the scale was presented by © 
the miners they failed to agree as a whole Committee. We have been dis-- 
cussing for the last half hour or a little more the proposition submitted by_ 
the operators, that will be brought to this convention at 2 o’clock by your ~ 
Scale Committee, so that there will be no joint session until 2 o’clock. That — 
proposition, in part, shows the proposition along the line mentioned by the — 
Secretary of the Resolution Committee. They desire, in order to prevent ~ 
any repetition of what has taken place here within the last two weeks, to ~ 
appoint a board of three miners and the same number of operators to can- ~ 
vass the State of. Illinois thoroughly during the coming year, and arrive at _ 
a just and equitable computation of prices for every field in the State, so — 
that when we next meet in convention we will know just where we are at. © 
I stated to the joint meeting that so far as I am concerned I was perfectly © 
satisfied to take up the matter in that way, providing we could agree upon” 
the time that we could have the miners and operators appointed on such — 
_ Board; that the operators would have to pledge themselves that the miners of - 
this State could go into the next Inter-State Convention and demand every- — 
thing that they were entitled to. Andif the miners and operators of the © 
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other States did not get into line they will have to have an elephant lick 
them into line. Upon no other condition would the miners of Illinois accept 
any such proposition. They appeared to be willing to take into considera- 
tion that you could go into the next Inter-State Convention if you could get 
the brothers into line. It is true they knew the conditions of the other 
States, and the miners of Illinois were practically the same, and that they 
could get the same concessions that they are justly entitled to. They 
know the condition of their own field and of the other fields.. It was prac- 
tically demonstrated at the Pittsburg Convention. There is no doubt in my 
- mind or in the mind of any man from Illinois that had the miners been in 
shape they could have demanded an advance and could have fought 
against any reduction. ‘There is no doubt about that. The Pittsburg opera- 
tors went there with the confirmed purpose of demanding a ten per cent 
reduction. They were given to understand during the progress of the Con- 
vention that the disruption of this movement in Pittsburg was what 
this ten per cent reduction would lead to. So, when we saw that we 
could not get what we wanted, we thought we would take the next 
_ best thing, and a settlement was made on the basis of last year. That is 

what they did in the Pittsburg District. In Ohio and Indiana there isa 

movement on foot to regulate the machine question along the line that you 
have worked for the past year. At present there is no back bone in the 
movement to make any change in the matter of the coal scale. ‘This con- 
_ vention is going to settle that point here—it is going to try to get a settle- 
ment along that line. And in order to do this you will have to get down to 
business. They will report on that line whether you will have to accept 
last year’s scale or not, and this will be left to the decision of the Scale 
- Committee at the present time. 


* DELEGATE—As it is getting near the time, the Miners’ Convention 
«should insist, when they meet, that we should understand whether we will 
_ accept this proposition or fight. 
RyAN—I may state to the Convention, before I go any further, in re- 
- gard to what has been done. I would say this morning, not being a member 
of the Committee and not being authorized to make their report, that I feel 
a little delicate about saying anything to this Convention that properly 
‘belongs to that Committee, and until the Committee reports I don’t think 
we can take any further action. 


Mr, REYNOLDS—I wish to make a motion. We have got to meet the 

; operators at 2 o’clock and it is time we should understand one another, and 
if you will allow me the privilege I would move you that we hear the report 

_ of our Scale Committee before we meet the operators. 


ot 


a RvaNn—The Scale Committee is a joint committee and must make a 
J joint report. 


-- 


| 


‘ 


3 Motion was made to adjourn until 2 o’clock this afternoon, which was 
carried. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 
March 8, 1899. 


4 
: 
i Meeting called to ordered by President Hunter, at 2 o’clock. 


DELEGATE—Mr. Chairman. I would like to state that Mr. Dalzell does 
not want to meet until tomorrow morning at 9 o’clock. 
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PRESIDENT HUNTER—We are now going into Convention by ourselves 
until the Scale Committee returns. 


Meeting goes into executive session. 


HuUNTER—I desire to ask you when Brother Pope reads his report to you 
and the matter comes up for your consideration, please be patient with one 
another. Doas he says. Don’t get out of patience, for this may require the 
attention of each and every delegate when it is fairly before the Convention, 
that we may deliberate and understand the matter and will have an intelli- 
gent understanding of the question. 


PopPE I will state in making our explanations that we met last night in 
Sub-Committee. We just simply passed over the old story again. We took 
up the scale seriatum. There was not a case that was not handicapped with 
some provision. But they agreed if the scale was accepted as a whole they 
would accept it, but if it was not accepted as a whole they would not accept 
it. We talked the whole thing over last night and we were there in 
that room until 11 o’clock, and in fact we did nothing. We met and 
went over the same ground again that we got to before. We think that 
there should be something done, and there were two operators appointed 
and two miners and they withdrew from the meeting and drew up these 
resolutions. I know it is not necessary to have any further talk along these 
lines. You can listen attentively just as I read, because it is left with this 
Convention to say what shall be done. ‘The following resolutions were 
adopted and now I believe it is in the hands of this Convention to say what 
shall be done. 


DELEGATE—I will state that there are no obstructionists here. I can 
tell you that. 


PorpE—I will state, Mr. Chairman, that after these resolutions were pre- 
sented we adjourned to meet at 7 o’clock tonight, and the reason that we 
did that was so we could present these resolutions to you and go back to- 
night, and I believe, if I am not mistaken, it is the intention to receive some 
instructions from you today in regard to what our course should be to-night. 
Therefore, it is necessary that you understand and take notice of these reso- 
lutions that have been offered. 

First resolution: 

That we ratify the Pittsburg Agreement, carrying with it the Columbus ~ 
and Springfield Agreements, as modified, with the understanding that the — 
mines are to remain at work for the scale year ending March 31, 1900. 

And that a Board of Arbitration, as provided for in the Pittsburg Agree- — 
ment, namely: Three miners and three operators, the six to select the © 
seventh, shall be appointed by this Convention to arbitrate the machine dif- 
ferential in the State of Illinois. 


And where coal is shot off the solid by the use of electric or air drills, 


the price of mining shall be thirty-six cents per ton, based on forty cents per 


ton, hand mining, the operator to furnish his own supplies and the opera- 
_ tors to keep the drills in repair, 


And that this association shall appoint a committee of operators and 
miners representing the various districts, whose duty it shall be to investi- 
gate the conditions in each and every mine and district in this State, and re- — 
port to a joint convention of miners and operators to be called prior to © 
January Ist next, the data gathered by such committee to be used in formu- — 
lating a scale for the various Districts of Illinois, and that it is the sense of — 
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this Convention that the miners and operators after arriving at a local scale 
for Illinois, be prepared to stand for the same terms and conditions in all of 
the four competitive States. 

It shall be the duty of this committee to demonstrate, by all practical 
means, the relative conditions existing throughout the entire State of Illinois 
as against the competitive States. 

Huit—I would like to ask Mr. Pope a question. Do I understand from 
that resolution that the differential between air, drill and pick mining to be 
4 cents, based on a 36 cent basis? 

PopE—No, sir. The question is between electric and air drills. This 
refers to the electric drill, that the price shall be 36 cents per ton, they to fur- 
nish supplies. 

_ PRESIDENT HUNTER—Gentlemen. You have heard the reading of that 
article, let us proceed with our morning’s work. What is your pledsure? 


BovLz—I make a motion that each resolution be read separately and 
acted upon seriatim. 
Motion carried. 


Pope reads them over. 


First. I move that we ratify the Pittsburg agreement, carrying with it 
the Columbus and Springfield agreements, as modified, with the understand- 
ing that the mines are to remain at work for the scale year ending March 


31, 1900. 
HuNTER—You have heard the first resolution. What is your pleasure? 
JEREMIAH—I move that we adopt that part of the resolution. 
DELEGATE—I move that the first part of the agreement be rejected. 
STANLEY—I move to amend the motion to have the operators fetch in 


_ the machine question. 


DELEGATE—The resolution is right there; we must either reject that 
question or insist on the deciding of that question. 

RvAN—It seems to me that we are not starting right. I believe it is the 
desire of the Scale Committee to attach some amendment to this resolution, 
and it may possibly let us out of this dilemma. ‘The first thing you ought to 


- consider now is the possibilities of living up to the Springfield agreement or 
_ with an agreement of any kind. Nowif this resolution, inits present form, 


should have been adopted you can’t find your way out of this question. 
We should not be hasty in rejecting any portion of it. Itis possible that, 
with the information that your Scale Committee has, it is possible at this 


time that they may be able to see their way clear for a settlement. It has 


been stated to the Convention on more than one occasion that the strike 
started on both sides is going to grow until it has got the entire State on a 
strike. This is a matter that should be very carefully considered whether or 
not you are ina position to give up something or take your chances of 


_ throwing the entire State of Illinois into a strike; if one section starts it will 
_ throw the entire State into a strike. By saying it you are going to sacrifice 


all that you have gained within the last year. Th y are on record as losing 


their lives by standing up for their rights as you have done. What you 


have got you reached without the assistance of any other State. To go into 


the fight now to break up and help them maintain their conditions without 


benefiting them, you will have to take chances of disrupting your plans by 
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assuming things that you can’t afford todo. You can’t afford to doit. I 
do not want to stand here and say that you shall give up everything without 
making a fight for it; there are some things that you will have to do. I 
think this resolution ‘ought to be sent back to the Committee and let them 
amend it in such a shape as they think proper and then bring it back to the 
Convention before meeting the operators again. 


HARRISON—I move that this resolution be sent back to the Scale Com- 
mittee. 


Carried. 


Second: Providing that this meets with the approval of our joint Con- 
vention. 


Third: That a Board of Arbitration, as provided for in the Pittsburg 
agreement, namely, three miners and three operators, the six to select the 
seventh, shall be appointed by this convention to arbitrate the machine dif- 
ferential in the State of Illinois. 

SHOULTZ—I would like to move that the whole resolution be referred 
back to the Scale Committee for amendment. : 

DELEGATE—That motion ought to have been made at first, that the 
whole resolution be referred back to the Scale Committee. I would move 
as a substitute for the whole that the whole resolution be referred back. 

KLINE—I would suggest that it was the intention to bring this resolu- 
tion here before the Convention and let them debate on it, and let them be 
satisfied on this matter. 


Motion was carried to refer this matter back to the Scale Committee. 


RyAN—While the matter has been referred to the Committee I believe — 
it was the understanding, from what has taken place in the Committee 


room, that the object in bringing it here at this time was to get the views of — 


the Convention on it. It might not be well to refer the entire resolution 
back. If any of the delegates have any suggestions to make they should 
make them. My object, as I say, was to let the Convention know just 
where they are at. You are entitled to know, you are here in suspense, and 
we are getting tired of it. I want to see it brought toa head. At the same 


time we should give it the consideration that is due, and if any member. of 


the Convention has any suggestion to make let us hear it. 


PopE—In looking over the last of this section the Scale Committee met ~ 
the operators and talked this one over, and we went so far that it would be 


well to make concessions, but when we offered to work and arbitrate when ~ 


we could not agree thaf the whole matter should be arbitrated, 


they were not satisfied. They would arbitrate nothing. They 3 
ataenied that the entire question was covered by the Pittsburg agree- — 


ment, and they were not willing to arbitrate anything. I tell you I for one — 
don’t feel that’ we could go to work in that way, and take just what they — 


want to give us. If we do there was no use of us spending all this time in , 


this session for the last week. They tried to bluff, but it did not work. © 
We tried everything, and I believe that Brothers ‘Ryan and Hunter will 
agree with me that we offered them a scale that is all right, but when we 


turned around and asked them to arbitrate, and leave the matter to the © 


decision of the Arbitration Board, they would not do it. They were not — 
satisfied. d 
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KELLY—In view of thé fact, as the brothers had just stated, this matter 
is now in the hands of the Scale Committee appointed by this Convention. 
I am of the opinion that the whole matter should be left to them with 
instructions from this Convention to use their best judgment 
‘along with the assistance of our State officials, that we should get an 
agreement of some kind sooner than if it were left to this convention, which 
differs so much in opinion. That is my opinion as far as I am concerned. 
I believe every man in this Convention, so far as that is concerned, will be 
satisfied to leave it in the hands of the men they have appointed on that 
Committee.. And if they make one, let us stand by the agreement. Every 
one should know what these concessions are, particularly those formulated 
by the Scale Committee and presented to the operators. The debate of this 
question would last for two weeks longer and we would never be able to 
arrive at any definite understanding among ourselves. Now, sir, we may 
_ differ more upon this proposition, but I say to you that we have selected this 
Scale Committee to adjust the differences as they exist, and I heartily agree 
with my brother that the matter should be sent to them, and they be in- 
structed by this Convention to obtain the best conditions and the best kind 
_ of an agreement they possibly can, and report back to this Convention at 
_ earliest possible date. 


: FRANK PENNY—I will give you my reasons why I think it would bea 
good idea to leave this matter to the Scale Committee. We have put these 
men on this Scale Committee, and they are men who fully understand the 
situation, and the men who are on the Scale Committee are better able to 
go to work and handle this question than the whole Convention is, because 
there is no danger of them doing anything to injure our people here. I 
“believe that the Scale Committee is instructed to get the very best terms 
_ they can possibly get, and I for one would be willing to leave it to them to 
_ get the best terms they possibly can, I think it is very wise to leave it in 
_ their hands. 

a STANLEVY—I move you that the Scale Committee withdraw from this 
hall to act on this matter and report back to this body. 


: BovLE—Mr. Chairman. When the question came up in Pittsburg 
“the State of Illinois, along with the rest of the States, had selected some of 
"the best men they had in the experience of coal mining and instructed them 
to formulate a scale of wages that was to do us for the next year. Well, 
when we saw the fact that they had intelligent men to formulate a scale we 
meron there and we allowed them to go ahead, for we knew they would do it 
_ tight. 


3 After which motion was made and carried that the Scale Committee re- 
_ port back here at 5 o’clock this afternoon. 
Convention then adjourned until 5 o’clock P. M. 


FIVE O’CLOCK SESSION. 


Convention called to order at 5:15 P. M. by President Hunter. 


——s- Mr. Rvan—The committee have not got their work in such shape that 
they feel like presenting it to the Convention. They have got that resolu- 
tion amended in shape to present it to the operators at the Scale Committee 
_ meeting to-night. They claim they don’t care at the present time to present 
it to the Convention, and give as their reason that something that was trans- 
"acted here has been told by the members of that committee at the State 
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House, and in restaurants around Springfield, and has been talked over in — 
the saloon. This is something, Mr. Chairman, that I feel is a very unkind 
thing to have to come and tell you. There is somebody that has been talk- 
ing too much outside of this hall. The committee thinks they had better go 
right ahead with their work and meet the operators and do the best they can — 
and we will have the balance of this debate when this has taken place. They 
will introduce a proposition to this committee and take it into the Conven- — 
tion. As I stated before I think it is only just to this Convention that this 
matter should be stated to you. We would not, in case the committee 
desires to keep anything from you to put any other.safeguard around their — 
work so that we will not be intimidated when we meet the operators. Ifany- ~ 
thing that has been transacted has come out it will be of their own party. I — 
believe that this is the best thing to do under the circumstances. They — 
have the facts, and if there is nothing before this Convention we can ad- 
journ. I move you that we adjourn. 
Ryan- The representative from the thin veins desires that the delega- 

tion from the northern field meet at the Collins House this evening, after 
supper at 7 or half past 7 o’clock. 3 


Convention adjourns until Thursday morning at 9:30 a. m. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 
Meeting called to order by Vice President Russell. 


Secretary Pope reads the report, which is as follows: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN—Here is the resolution which the operators presented 
to the miners for their consideration and it was later moved that we hereby — 
ratify the Pittsburg agreement, carrying with it the Columbus and Spring- — 
field agreements as modified, with the understanding that the mines are to re- 
main at work for the scale year ending March 31, 1900. : 

That a board of arbitration, as provided for in the Pittsburg agreement, 
namely, three miners and three operators, the six to select the seventh, shall 
be appointed by this Convention to arbitrate the machine differential in the 


State of Illinois. The question to be arbitrated being whether or not the 


various districts of Illinois are entitled to any reduction in the Springfield 


scale differentials as against Danville, the basing point, and if so, how much? _ 
That where in any districts discrepancies exist between the various mines 


of that district in narrow and deficient work, and it is desired by the miners 
and operators of that district to adjust uniformly the prices for narrow and 


deficient work in said district, it shall be the duty of said operators and ~ 


miners to appoint a joint committee for that purpose, and when so adjusted 
it shall remain in force until the end of the scale year. 
That there shall be appointed a committee of operators and miners, rep- 


resenting the various contract districts, whose duty it shall be'to investigate 


the conditions in each and every mine and district in this state and report — 
to a joint convention of miners and operators to be called prior to January © 
Ist next, the data gathered by such committee to be used in formulating a 
scale for the various districts of Illinois, and that it is the sense of this © 
meeting that the miners and operators, after arriving at a local scale for 
Illinois, be prepared to stand for the same terms and conditions in all of the 
four competitive states. 
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It shall be the duty of this committee to demonstrate by all practical 
means the relative conditions existing throughout the entire State of Ili- 
nois as against the competitive states. — 


ScHWARTING—I move that the report be rejected, and have nothing to 
do with it. | 
DELEGATE—I second. the motion. 
DELEGATE—I move that we accept it. 


Havys—I think we would be perfectly safe, as the first motion is that 
the report be rejected. 


RYAN—It seems to be a repetition of what the operators sent last year, 
as their ultimatum of last year’s scale of prices. 

SHOULTz—Was this not referred back to the Scale Committee yesterday 
for action. 

DELEGATE—It was sent back to the Scale Committee for amendment. 


PopE—The Scale Committee did not do anything. We just simply 
made our report last night, and they drew up this resolution as their ulti- 
matum to us. I understand it has come to the point where it is either accept 
last year’s prices and conditions or fight. 

Boyvcorr—Then I move that the whole thing be referred back to the 
Scale Committee. 

BRoAD—We have been here quite a little while and we have sent our 
Scale Committee back and forth. We can either accept or reject, and Iam 
in favor of accepting. I will give you my reasons. That we have heard 
the conditions of the fields of the State of Illinois. We have heard the con- 
ditions in Indiana and Ohio and Pennsylvania. We have heard this agree- 
ment was a contract settled in Pittsburg and Ohio. What in the name 
of common sense is the use for us to remain here. It has been told 
to us that in the Hocking Valley they are five cents below the 
scale. They have agreed on that scale, and they have gone to work at 
five cents below the Pittsburg scale, or agreement, and we should stand 
for the four cents for that reason, along these lines. And there is 
another point, we are here and it seems to me that we don’t know what 
is the right way. We have come toa time in the history of this Conven- 
tion, we have had advice from somebody, we have leaders that have stated 
what position this Convention should take. The National President and I 
honestly believe from the hints I have heard from Mitchel and Brother Hunter, 
and I believe they are honest in their convictions, that it is better to take last 

year’s prices than to reject them. I am left here with the firm belief, 
‘moreover I have heard both the National and State Constitution in the 
meeting, and I would deplore a declaration to strike. 


Section four says that when trouble of a Local character arises between 
the members of any Local Union and their employes, and it comes right 
down here to the point and says that it will have to be submitted to the Na- 
tional President and the National Executive Board to see whether they will 

say to come out ona strike or not. 


MrrcHELL—Mr. President. I rise to reply tothe gentleman. He un- 
derstood me to say that the Hocking Valley miners were working 5 cents 
under the Pittsburg agreement. I will say that that isa mistake. Hock- 
ing Valley is not working for 5 cents less than last year. They demand 5 
cents less for run of mine coal, The gentleman says that you have had 
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good advice. I believe you have had good advice. I understand, gentle- 
men, you have met here in this Convention and that there are questions to — 
be determined and a policy to be determined for: the Illinois organizations — 
that must not be deterniined by your officers. I take this to be the fact 
that this is the duty of your officers, that itis to point out to you reasons 
why you should strike or why you should not strike, that the conditions © 
everywhere must be taken into consideration. I*said the other day that — 
we should remain here as long as possible to get an agreement with the — 
operators and that a strike should be a last resort. It the miners — 
determined to go out on a strike, the center and entire forces of the north- — 
ern District that was disputed would be involved. As soon as I left here I _ 
went to the Convention in the block coal District of Indiana. We left there 
without any agreement at all upon the conditions or the price to be paid for — 
mining. Now, gentlemen, I want to say, as I stated before, my firm convic- ~ 
tion is that the northern prices are wrong—that this northern question has ~ 
been arrived at too hastily. It should receive our careful consideration. I f 
would say that I am very firm in my belief that the northern field or the © 
northern operators can pay them the four cents they ask. But the question ~ 
which resolves itself is, are you ready to strike for it? Can you win out if — 
you dostrike for it? Thatis the question. ‘That is the question that is to 
be determined by the support that you will receive if you go ona strike at — 
this time. Your organization might prove that the general conditions can- ~ 
not be secured, whether you go on a strike in the northern part of the state — 
or not. And let me say to the miners of Illinois, you, should listen to your 
officers. ip 
It is the most important point in the State of Illinois, and the south- ~ 
ern part of [llinois comes in competition with the northern part of the 
State, and a strike means that these mines must be shut down sooner or later © 
when a strike is inaugurated. This is one of the reasons that a strike would © 
not be decisive. A strike will take place in the Hocking Valley that will — 
involve 7000 or 8000 men. That is a basing point, and let me say that is where _ 
an agreement ismade, ‘They are trying to get a reduction in Hocking Val-— 
ley, and they must accept that or strike. We cannot afford to violate our 2 
agreement. The Illinois miners are justly interested, as are the miners of Hock- 
ing Valley. Thereis no question in my mind but what the Hocking Valley — 
miners will strike rather than accept a reduction. And we really are full © 
of strikers. These things must be considered before you take this step. © 
There is everything to consider. The responsibility rests not on your officers ~ 
but upon every delegate here. Furthermore, in regard to what the results © 
would be, I would admonish you to consider the possibilities of winning the © 
strike and the cost of it, and the fact that it does not rest on the officers as — 
much as on the miners. Now, then, my friends, I did not intend to talk to © 
you long this morning. I don’t feel able to talk, from the fact that since I * 
left here I have worked every night and day. But, again, let me say to you © 
this matter does not interest the central fields from a competitive standpoint © 
as much as it does the miners of Indiana and the Hocking Valley, for there — 
is more Northern Ilinois coal shipped into market that goes into competi- — 
tion with the Hocking Valley, and they are interested to this extent, they — 
request us that we assist in advancing prices and conditions in their section. — 
I want to say to you men, don’t vote Northern Illinois on a strike unless — 
you intend to support them. The northern men who are here should not — 
engage ina strike that you can’t stand out when they know that it will ~ 
bring defeat in the north and it might cause disruption of your organization. — 
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I want to say that the minerin Northern Illinois is more than 7 cents too 
low. There is no question about that, and he ought to be paid 7 cents 
higher than he isnow. ‘The operators have stated, when the scale of prices 
‘was fixed for 1897, that the Northern Illinois miners returned to work at a 
fair competitive advance ; that 7 cents stands against the Chicago Conven- 
tion and the Pittsburg Convention in favor of the Northern Illinois field. 
There is no doubt about that, because it isso. I believe it would be policy 
for our organization to promote mutual business relations with our 
‘employers. They can formulate a scale that can exist only as long 
as the other side are willing to recdégnize it. We will meet jointly 
and discuss the views, and if the miners ‘are able, by  rea- 
son of the conditions, to accede to the terms of the operators, 
they will have to accept a reduction or strike. Here the operators come 
‘up with the subterfuge that this Convention has no jurisdiction, After all 
the time they have spent in this Convention they come in with the plea that 
this Convention has} no jurisdiction. I should never admit that this con- 
vention has not got authority outside of the Danville District to regulate 
any differences that may come up. 


- McDonarLp—As a delegate to this Convention I am very delicate about 
taking the responsibility. We may vote one way and we will have to admit 
the fact we may vote the other way, and L think it is only right to use the 
‘referendum and submit the question back to our constituency and they will 
‘temoye all doubt or any suspicion that we have not done what is right. 
While I want to vote right, just the same as my Brother, I am backward 
about voting either way. If I vote according to my instructions—my in- 
‘structions were not very explicit—I was sent here to do the best I could. I 
have a resolution here that I would like to offer. 


Resolved, That we submit the question back to our constituency for 
their instruction, and after we have seen the result of such vote we can make 
a settlement accordingly. 


© DELEcGATE—I am opposed to making any settlement or voting either 
“way until we consult our constituency. We have adopted the initiative and 
teferendum system of voting in our organization and I think that should 
apply at this. times 925, AD 

__ EvxHLER—If I was to vote I would vote as I am instructed. I would not 
attempt to vote any way other than what my constituents have instructed 
‘me. But I think the best way is to let the majority of the members rule. 
| This is a grave question, for these men right here represent probably 30,000 
‘men, and it may throw them into a strike or compel them to accept some- 
thing that they don’t want, and we would not be any better off. I am not in 
favor of letting it go back and of letting our officers settle it accordingly. 


_ _TxHos. MCMAsTERS—Mr. President and Brothers. There seems to be a 
omen prevailing in this Convention among the miners that the miners of 
Northern Illinois are trying to force a strike. I don’t think this is right. I 
have been instructed to vote for four cents advance. That is my instruction 
first, last and all the time. But while I am instructed to vote for four cents 
I never was instructed to force a strike on the State of Illinois. I don’t 
think it is right that there should be that feeling. I shall certainly vote 
‘according to my instructions when it comes to a vote. 


£ PorpE—In regard to the referendum system of voting, I don’t think it 
should apply here for the simple reason that it would take some time to 
‘bring about a settlement that way. I believe the delegates should be 
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empowered to settle this question here one way or another. I am prepared — | 
to vote at any time. In regard to the labor question, it seems to me that it 
would be a good idea for all concerned to bring it in here and settle, as the 
delegates understand the situation better than Locals in the state. The del-» 
egates can vote as well as their Locals can. I was sent here to settle this — 
business and we are recognized as representative men in this order and we 
should vote the way we are instructed. I firmly believe that it is our duty 
to settle this question right here. If we are going to strike or if we are — 
going to accept their terms let us say so now. I want to say this, that it has — 
been the custom to vote by roll call. Now, gentlemen, I would like to. 4 
have every vote by roll call, for the simple reason if we undertake to do thist ‘ 
thing and it comes up in the Convention that the result would be the same, y 
I think the delegates in this Convention know better how to vote than their 
constituents on this question. 


BovLE—I am pretty much of the same opinion as this gentleman here. — 
I came to this convention, and I think that we are in [a better position to 
understand the position than the Locals. ‘The Delegates from different 
parts of the State have met here, and we are under the impression that we 
are not nearly as strong as we thought we were. Our organization in the 
northwest part of the State will find out that we are not ina position to de-— 
mand arate, Further, there are in the northwest 7,000 to 8,000 men that 
are not in a position at this time to demand a rate. This matter has been re=_ 
ferred to the State Convention to try to get these men into line. I would 
further state that I was willing that the northern field should get a rate if it 
was in a position so that they could demand a raise, and having met the — 
operators, it would be all right. But I claim we are not in a position to do” 
that. There are some scabs there that won’t strike; they will keep at work.” 
I don’t know the conditions of each of the different districts in the State of — 
Illinois, but Iam surprised at the argument produced from the different — 
parts of the State. Iam not in favor of doing something that might disrupt 
this organization. I think this body of men is intelligent enough to handle 
this question. If we should vote a strike there, as one part of the State, that | 
would have to keep those men. 


SHOULTZ—I think that we have had a fair discussion of this matter for » 
the last three or four days, and we have got replies from every district in the — 
northern field. I feel that it is right to speak here in the way of benefitting — 
this organization. I don’t feel that we are in a condition at the present 
time to force a strike. Some parts of the State have no organization at all. 
Some parts have not got the scale of prices; have not even got the scale of 
prices of the Pittsburg Convention. I don’t see why we can go to work and 
force a strike upon any basis. I believe it would be better for this organiza- 
tion to go to work and wait another year, and it will strengthen this organi- — 
zation, and you will be represented in the National Convention, and we will 
be in better shape to demand ‘an increase of wages for the next year. 


McGurK—Mr. Chairman and Brothers, I have been in the Convention - 
since it has been in progress, and I think it would be well to stay by your 
State officers and follow their advice. Le 


DELEGATE—I would move that the matter be tabled indefinitely. at 


\ 


Motion lost. iy 


SmitH—Since I have been in the City of + Springfield and heard the ex-— 
pression of the delegates and our officers on the condition of northern Illi- 
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-nois, I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that, in going back over the Illinois field, 
we met in the City of Springfield, and we met in Joliet, and met in Streator, 
and I believe in several other places in this State. And the delegates in 
these meetings, at this time, in Northern Illinois, are pretty nearly of the 
same views that we are, and the places in the southern and central part of 
the State are pretty much of the same opinion. Mr. Chairman, the delegates 
- from the northern field don’t feel like going home without getting what they 
"are justly entitled to, and they feel that they are justly entitled to an ad- 
vance at this time. I shall vote regardless of my instructions if I vote on 
this matter. Mr. Chairman, what our National President has said I concur 
in, that we must be very careful; for one reason that, while I was home the 
latter part of the week with Secretary Ryan, and visited the miners in that 
section, I want to say that the miners, as a rule, and that is where the miners 
of the Wilmington coal field reside, the majority of them think that they 
‘ should get an advance, and that they are four cents below the scale; but we 
are not to understand that they will vote to throw this field into a strike. 
And another thing I know, that they are not in a condition to come 
out onastrike. Another thing, Mr. Chairman, I don’t believe that it will 
_ be possible for these fields to come out on a strike, and I am satified that I 
understand their condition. Mr. Chairman, I realize the condition of things 
up there, and these are things that we have got to take into consideration. I 
believe, at least I have been told by some of the brothers up therein this 
_ section of the State that they have called meetings to consider this question, 
and they told me that in 1897 the miners worked for 65 cents while the scale 
- called for 69 cents per ton, and the miners returned to work 4 cents below 
the scale. 

& PoucHcI—Mr. President, there is one clause in that ultimatum that I 
object to. The operators goes on to say that they will appoint a committee 
and send them around over the State and investigate these places that are 
_ put too high. I don’t see where it says that the organization will find the 
_ places that are too low. It says that they are to report those places that are 
too high. I object to it. I don’t know that it will really cause a strike, if I 
have been informed right. : 

_  ‘TorHAM—I think, at the present time, it will be impossible to give our 
_ miners in the Northern field an advance, but I am confident that if we call 
out the men in the Northern field on a strike that every man in the United 
_ Mine Workers of America will sustain them. I want to take this into con- 
sideration:. If the Northern field comes out on a strike we should have to 
support them, and the question is this, if these men should be called out on 
_ the first day of April you can rest assured that every mine in the State of Illi- 
nois under the jurisdiction of the United Mine Workers of America will 
expect, just as soon as the Northern fieldis called out, to be asked to sup- 
port them. Therefore, I think it would be better for the State 
of Illinois to suffer defeat at the present time and let us hope 
to be able to demand an advance for the next coming year. Let us see what 
_ the State of Illinois can do and let our settlement be made by our National 
_ Convention, and then in the State of Illinois, and let us see that the opera- 
_ tors stand by it at the National Convention. My advice would be, at the 
_ present time, if we go into the fight let us go intoit right. We could not 
_ settle the question, we were not organized long enough to make any demand 
any further than that made at the Pittsburg Convention. We have, in the 
_ State of Illinois, the best organization of any State in the Union at the pres- 
al time. Now, gentlemen, my advice would be to stand by the Pittsburg 
_ agreement and go home and try to be better prepared the next year. 
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KELNAN—You all know the position I have taken in this matter before, — 
as I have spoken several times on the question; you know just how I stand. © 
I state to you again that I have received a communication from the Local — 
that] belong to and they have advised me to vete for the four cents if I” 
have to vote; just the same as any other Local that would elect a delegate, ’ 
and I willdo so. If Iwas there among my constituents I would try to — 
demonstrate to them what is about to take place in the northern field and I © 
don’t think they would require me to vote for the four cents advance. It is” 
our duty, as the men in the northern field, to try to show you people of the ~ 
southern and central field why we should not go into a sectional strike in ~ 
that part of the country at the present'time. I know the people will do the © 
saine as the men whom I am going to talk about. There is Streator, with the 
neighborhood of 1,500 men altogether. Brother Stanley says are you going — 
to have an advance; I don’t know, I am going todo what I think best. There 
is Clarke City, she wants an advance and they are satisfied with the scale pre- ~ 
sented here. So you see in the central portion of this State there are | 
several inines and in the norther fields there are a few mines around in | 
the thick vein of northern fields of Illinois, If they were to go ™ 
on a strike it would array Northern Illinois against Central Illinois, and ~ 
it is well known in this state. And I would say that whenever it’ was just to — 
demand an advance we could refuse a reduction, and we could settle the © 
question without any assistance. And when we have voted for this advance, » 
inthe northern field you people will know we are right. We have fought © 
when they had no organization, andthey know where it is. It is not fair to 
you men in the central field. I want to tell you people down here, for in-~ 
stance, if Clarke City,Streator and other portions of the field were to continue © 
to work at the prices, and the other long wall mines should come out on a ~ 
strike, what would be the result? The Illinois northern field—it would have ~ 
LaSalle and Spring Valley out on a strike. Would not Danville get better — 
freight rates, and the competition would still keep us on a strike that would © 
make it serious. The northwest and some other portions of the state would — 
work under the scale, just as they do in Northern Illinois. We-should 
work on the scale that was made here last year in the city of Springfleld. 


MoNAGHAN—lI don’t intend to take up very much of your time. I have — 
not very much more to say at this time. I came here, like the other Dele-— 
gates, with instructions from our Local to present this cause to you people. ~ 
It has been thoroughly gone over. Back at Pittsburg it was referred back ~ 
here for adjustment, and it has been done. We camie here with the under-~ 
standing that our case would be brought up for your consideration. We — 
were instructed by our Locals just what to do. We don’t want a strike but © 
we want our cause represented and left to you people. In relation to 
Brother Smith’s remarks that he went to several Locals in the fields and — 
they decided that we should get the very best terms we could. 


SCHWARTING—I am not going to speak very much or very long, but I 
have already defined my position clearly. I would just make a state-_ 
ment. It looks to me that there are several delegates that contend that — 
this question was brought up in Spring Valley. Well, I know how it was — 
done. If we except the terms that have been made to us we shall continue © 
to work at last year’s prices, with the machine miners of the State of Illi-— 
nois, and they will get down to the basis of the Danville District. I would — 
just simply state that when we were sent here we were instructed to vote ‘4 
for an advance, and we still hold for the four cents advance that we are be- — 
low the scale that was presented to the Pittsburg Convention. It seems by 
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what Brother Mitchel says, we bad the right to change that scale, according 
to the agreement in Pittsburg, and we want the other four cents; and our 
instructions were to stand for the four cents, even if we had to inaugurate a 
strike. I don’t know whether we can get that amount or not. You under- 
stand the condition in Springfield. I don’t want to gointoastrike. I think 
- we should get the very best terms we can. ; 


: BELL—I just want to ‘say here to the delegates of the northern fields 
_ that we are not here to create trouble. Our people only sent us here to set- 
tle this question. We are not here to vote for a strike, and we are here to 
demand a settlement. Our local sent us here to do the very best we could; 

and after we have done the best we can we cannot do any better or any 
‘more. I believe they will be satisfied. I want to say we were sent over 
- here to do the best we can, and I want the brothers to listen and see that we 
’ do the best we can, and after we have done that I would be willing to’ arbi- 

trate if we can’t get this four Ais Let us not argue over the matter, but 
_ do the best we can and accept the best figures we can get. 


ye HEFTE—Mr. Chairman and Brothers: Itseems to me that our Secre- 
tary, a few minutes ago, read here what was considered by the operators and 
‘miners of this State to be an ultimatum. It has been brought here to this 
’ convention and read to you, and itis to be considered by you, and we are 
either to accept or reject it. If we accept that proposition you northern 
_ people will not get the four cents that you are asking for in your Convention 
when you do thatand a little more. The southern field will be compelled to 
- submit their case to arbitration, about which I have not very much to say. I 
 haveheard it stated but I don’t believe a reduction will be suffered if that dif- 
_ ferential is left to a board of arbitration. I say to youif weare going to accept 
the ultimatum that the operators have sent us, we will have toagree to make 
- some concessions. We shall grant them none without the right of arbitra- 
tion on the machine differential in the southern field. I don’t think this 
' proposition has been given to the operators. I don’t know that we have 
ever given it. Iasked these very operators if they believed that they had 
the right to say whether or not we shall raise the price of the machine differ- 
ential, and I wish to say if they will accept it that we will accept it, provid- 
ing they will give us the four cents in the northern field. The gentlemen 
studied a few minutes and said it would be a difficult matter to bring these 
men out on astrike. And the others claim that it would be a difficult mat- 
_terto bring these men out on a strike. There are two sides to it. Mr. Chair- 
“man, I just simply want to say that it does not make any difference whether 
the miners in this organization declare a strike or not in the northern field 
we have go to go there and keep them till they get what they ask 
for. We have done that before and we believe we can do it after this. 

We have got this thing started; if we inaugurate a strike in the northern 
‘field we should be cautious or it may result disastrously to us. This thing has 
been made very plain to you. We donot want to meet defeat if we fight 
on this question. I want you to consider whether or not you are able to 
maintain a strike in that field. And then we will say to the operators in the 
field that if we don’t agree we will leave it to arbitration, for the reason 
that a reduction stared our miners in the face in the northern field. The 
question for our consideration is whether or not we shall strike. We have 
aid this matter before the operators of the Central District and they have 
the right to arbitrate the machine question. 


- -Ryan—I don’t intend to take very much of yourtime. I say some 
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things that have been stated in the Convention this morning. It has been 


said by Brother Bell that the miners of the State do not know the condition ~ 


of our organization. There is no lodge or organization in the northern part 
of the State; that is the impression that may be conveyed by the talks here. 
The proper effort has not yet been made to get these people into line. That 
is wrong, and I think Brother Bell did not intend to convey that impression. 
I left here in the afternoon last Saturday and we have done a lot of work in 


the Northern District, and the District is in better shape than it has been for 


several years. With the same amount of work and the same percentage of 


progress, in another year that section of the State will be in line to do busi- — 


ness properly. I notice it is unpopular in any delegate to ask the miner to 
wait another year for what they feel they are justly entitled to, but you 
must refer back to the conditions of the miners for the last twenty-five 


years,and they waited in that length of time before the opportunity — 
had presented itself on the’ 4th of July, pals They had waited twenty-— 
it 


five years before that opportunity came. we have made greater pro- 
gress in the State of Illinois than we expected to make. None can deny 
but that we are in better shape to-day from any standpoint you may desire 
to look at it than we ever were before. A mistake at this time might 
amount to the disruption of the entire organization. You may lose. How 
many of you here have gone through that memorable strike of 1897, which 
continued all through 1898. If this northern question was the only question 
to arrange with this Convention we would not have any fears to take it to 
our Locals to be determined. But it is not the only question to be settled. 
You have got the conditions from the friends in the southern field and they 
have been very ably and fairly explained by the delegates from that section 


of the state. They have told you very plainly the exact condition of 


affairs down there. I don’t know’ of anybody that could have made a 
better or plainer statement of the situation than Brother Crain from the 
Carterville district. I believe under the condition that we have had to con- 
tend with we must consider carefully the district. He stated on the floor of 
this Convention and said to the Illinois miners that I for one want a favor- 
able settlement of any kind that would not bring the northern miners out on 
a strike for an advance over the last year’s scale of 1898. While there are 


miners who are working for less than the recognized scale of 1898, this is — 


something that you want to consider very seriously. Or shall we work 
under scale or leave this convention without an agreement, or whether we 
will make them agree or leave it without an agreement or organize a strike 
all over the State of Illinois. I cannot, nor nobody can, tell what the result 
will be. You would have to get the miners in a portion of Indiana and 
Hocking Valley to help you and you could get them to help only on one 
condition. They are glad to get the market for their coal and supply it in 
the time that you strike. And I want to say to you if you goon a 
strike that you will have to take your chances to win, such as you would 


be involved in. As I said before, I don’t like to ask the miners to 


wait for something that they are justly entitled to. But you must 
weigh this thing and see what course it would be better to take, 
and whatever plan that you feel is best for this Convention to pursue that 
won't disrupt this organization. You can make the arrangements and take 


your chances and consequently Iam with you. If you think it is better to — 


accept this ultimatum and go ahead and be better prepared for 1900, I am 
free to go to any part of the State and define your position. I care not 
whether it meets with their approval or not, so far as you can agree under 
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the motive for this. I want to say now very plainly, under the circum- 
stances I think the best thing that you can do is to go home without voting. 
'-Iam satisfied with the proper explanation of this. It would be the best 
thing you could do. I would put myself on record by saying that I believe 
that it is the best that we could do for them. You must understand that it 
might bring a strike on the entire State or no strike at all. That is where 
we stand now. In my humble opinion, take the north out, and we leave 
here without an agreement. If you don’t agree, and no set of men can 
_ agree entirely, I believe it better to go home with an agreement. We can’t 
_ afford to go home without one. I don’t relish the idea any better than you 
do, but it is far better to take your medicine and go ahead making this in- 
_ vestigation along with the operators. Then we will dictate to the next 
_ National Convention what your terms shall be and get them. 


REYNOLDS—I stand where I did last Tuesday. I am very much opposed 

toastrike. I gave my reasons at that time. I don’t believe it is necessary 

_ to give them now. In regard to the Pittsburg agreement, we were 

sent to Pittsburg to make the Inter-State agreement, that was to go 

on the scale and report back to the different states the best thing 

_ that we thought we could do for the States, especially Illinois, was 

_ to agree to accept this condition of things, and we were right up against it. 

_ Iam one of those who want to go on record as standing in favor of an agree- 

ment before leaving here. It may not be popular, it may not be just, but 

_ thatis my feelings. The history of the organization in the state of Illinois 

_ for the last four years (if we go back we may find that history will repeat 

_ itself), I am satisfied that we have in the last two years given you a fair and 

true representation. I believe that we should stand by that agreement if 

_ there is is any chance of arriving at arbitration, but gentlemen, I am not in 
favor of a strike. 


VICE PRESIDENT RUSSELL—When the operators left here this morning 
_ they left with the understanding that the Scale Committee was to meet them 
_ at to o’clock, Itis now 11 o’clock. Somebody should notify the operators 
_ that we can meet them at the present time. 


PopE—I just wish to state, Mr. Chairman and Brothers, that they sent 
~ me over here with this motion on the question. They wish to offer a tem- 
_ porary motion to this Convention to withdraw this motion temporarily for 

the time in order that we can present some resolution. We have herea 
change from the joint conference that has been going on. Itseems that they 
_ are not ready to report. 

I wish to offer a motion to postpone this question for a short time until 
_ this resolution can be presented to you, so we will understand each other 
_ better and work in harmony. 


Motion was carried. 


PopE—Mr. Chairman. When we left here yesterday afternoon we 
_ went into the room and the whole question was gone over again and the 
conditions of things were the same as they were, and we were unable to do 
_ what we started out todo. After we had talked over this matter for some 
_ time a resolution was drawn up, which I will read for you so that you will 
_ understand, and after I read the resolution you can consider it. 


eg The resolution is as follows: 


At Resolved, That we renew the Springfield agreement; provided, however, 
_ that this meets with the approval of the State Convention, with the under- 
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standing that the machine price in this State will be left toa board of arbi- 3 
tration, and that the present prices for machine mining in this State be con- — 
tinued during our scale year ending April 1, 1900, and that electric drills 
shall be the same rate as bunchere, and that where electricity is employed 
the operator shall furnish supplies and the price shall be 34 cents, based on 
4o cents hand mining, and it is to be in effect from the present time 


And the 11th and 12th clause be and is hereby repealed, and that a com- — 
mittee of operators and miners in each Coal Sub-District be appointed to } 
meet and adjust all prices, and that the matter of the labor question in the © 
sub-district shall be adjusted, and that the operators and miners shall appoint — 
a committee, representing the various districts, and that the association — 
appoint a committee of operators representing the various districts, whose — 
duty it shall be to investigate the conditions in each and every mine and dis- — 
trict in this State, and to report to the joint Convention of minersand ope- — 
rators, to be called prior to January 1st next, the data gathered by such com- ~ 
mittee to be used in formulating a scale for the various districts of Ilinois, ~ 
and that it is the sense of this convention that the miners and operators, — 
after arriving at a local scale for Illinois, be prepared to stand for the same ~ 
terms and conditions in all of the four competitive States. ; 


It shall be the duty of this committee to demonstrate by all practical — 
means the relative conditions existing throughout the entire State of Illinois ~ 
as against the competitive States, and that 4o per cent received over and ~ 
above the customary price of coal, actually sold, be paid by the operators to ~ 
the United Mine Workers of Illinois. ‘ 


MrrcHEr—I would respectfully move that the resolution be adopted ~ 
without discussion. " 


2 
+ 


The motion will have to be postponed from the fact that there is a mo- ¥ 
tion before the house. ‘he question is as to the receiving or rejection of © 
the ultimatum of the operators. f 


Rvan—I don’t see that itis going to hurt us to stay out a little longer ~ 
for there has been nothing done. I would suggest that the Convention in-— 
struct their Committee to take this resolution back to the operators and — 
make one more final effort to get something out of them. I would offer as — 


a substitute that this resolution be referred back. 
DELEGATE—Now let us get the previous question in the report. This 


- 


is very serious. I believe it would do no good to take a vote on the former | 
motion at all at this time. 


DELEGATE—I move that the motion to reject the operators’ ultimatum P 
be tabled. i 


Carried. 


RvAN—I move you thatthe Scale Committee be instructed to take this — 
resolution to the operators and make one more final effort to get something 
out of them. 

Carried. a 

After which motion was made and carried that the Convention adjourn. 
subject to the call of the Committee. 


~ 
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BS FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 
Meeting called to order by Vice President Russell. 


As the Secretary of the Scale Committee is not present we will have to 
wait a few minutes, 


RyAN—Mr. President. What I am about to say is not in relation to 
the business that has brought us here, but in relation to one of your mem- 
bers who has labored constantly and labored very hard to bring about success 
__as the result of this meeting. We have this morning purchased a present to 
» give to him on behalf of this Convention for the purpose of reminding him 

of the fact that his friends here have been appreciative of him. Brother 
_ Pope, on behalf of the Convention assembled here, it is given to you as a 
- mark of appreciation which I hope will shelter you from the storms and 
vicissitudes of this life and for your future efforts may be as beneficial as 
that in the years gone by as they have been in the past. Now, this is what 
_ Iwant to say, that there is 50 cents left which I shall present to the Brother 
_ with the umbrella, so that he can buy a pair of shoes for the baby. 


PopE—I am very thankful, for if there is anything that I want to do it 
is to take care of the baby. Now, Brothers, it’s more than I expected. I 
did not know anything of it; but there is one thing which I wish to impress 
upon you, that is this, that while this present is appreciated from the stand- 
_ point that it came from my friends, and that is one thing I am thankful for. 
_ While on the committee I worked for the interest of this organization. Re- 
_ gardless of these presents, I appreciate it. I want to assure you that 
_ anything that I have done from time to time has been done with no 
4 motive of receiving anything for it. What I havedone I have done without 
_ expectation of receiving any reward for it. While I have done some- 
thing, I have always tried to labor so as to share with my fellow men. 
_ During the time that we have been here and met with the operators and 
_ the argument that we have had with them, I am very glad to say that we 
_ have had the best of it on everything that has been presented to them. 
And I want to say that it has been a lesson. I hope it has been a lesson to 
_ every one of you for the coming year, and that we will not sit still as we 
have in the past year, and when we meet in our Local that we will educate 
ourselves to the point so when Ig00 comes we will be prepared to meet the 
operators properly. I hope every delegate will dothis. In regard to this 
_ token of respect, I wish to say that I am very thankful to you, and it will 
_ be appreciated in the storms of life, and that I will have that to shelter 
_ me from anything that is wrong. I don’t think it is necessary to take any 
- more of your time. . 


oe . RUSSELL—The next thing in order is the report of the Scale Committee. 
Pope reads the report, which is as follows: 


. Mr. Chairman and Brothers. I will state that I have with me the 
_ Original resolution. That, having acted upon it according to the authority 
left with us, your Scale Committee made an agreement with the operators 

after we left the scale room. We met them down at the Leland Hotel 
last night and had quite a hot time there. We presented the same resolu- 
_ tion to the Committee, and after talking some time it was referred back 

_ and they did not accept it. To give you a better understanding of them I 
will read them. 


First: I move that we hereby ratify the Pittsburg agreement, carrying 
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with it the Columbus and Springfield agreement, as modified, with the 
understanding that the mines are to remain at work for the scale year end- 
ing March 31, Ig00. 

Second: That a Board of Arbitration, as provided for in the Pittsburg 
agreement, namely, three (3) operators and three (3) miners, the six to 
select the seventh (7th) shall be appointed by this Convention to arbitrate 
the machine differential in the State of Illinois. The question to be arbi- 
trated being whether or not the various districts of Illinois are entitled to 
any reduction in the Springfield scale differentials as against Danville, the 
basing point; if so, how much. 


Third: That where in any district discrepancies exist between the 
various mines of that district in narrow and deficient work, and it is 
desired by the miners and operators of that district to adjust uniformly the 
prices for narrow and deficient work in that district, it shall be the 
duty of said operators and miners to appoint a Joint Committee for that 
purpose, and when so adjusted it shall remain in force until the end of 
the scale year. 


Fourth: That this Association appoint a Committee of operators and 
miners, representing the various districts, whose duty it shall be to inves- 
tigate the conditions in each and every mine and district in this State, and 
to report to the Joint Convention of miners and operators, to be called 
prior to January first next, the data gathered by such Committee to be 
used in formulating a scale for the various districts of Illinois, and that it 
is the sense of this Convention that the miners and operators, after arriv- 
_ ing at a local scale for Illinois, be prepared to stand for the same terms and 
conditions in all of the four competitive States. 

It shall be the duty of this committee to demonstrate by all practical 
means the relative conditions existing threughout the entire State of Illi- 
nois, as against the competitive States. 


Fifth: Be it resolved, that we, as operators, will recognize the pit com- 
-- mittees and will agree to check off all dues and assessments from all min- 
ers and mine laborers when desired; and the United Mine Workers agree 
to protect operators where such checking is done. 


Sixth: It is understood and agreed that the arbitration above men- 
tioned does not apply to shearing or air, or electric drilling machines, but 
this does not prevent, by separate board of arbitration, the adjustment of 
a rate for shearing machines in the event of the miners and operators not 
agreeing. 

Seventh: That the operators and the representatives of the outside 
labor meet in each scale or contract district prior to April Ist, 1899, for the 
purpose of formulating a uniform price for outside labor, and where it is 
mutually agreed upon that the representatives of the United Mine Work- 
ers assist in making that scale. 


Kighth: It was also agreed that where day men wish to change to 
room work there shall be no unjust discrimination against them; and that 
no miner shall be unreasonably compelled to leave his room and to do 
company work. 


I submit that this is practically the agreement. Of course there are 
some other little minor arrangements that have been made in the meeting. 
The committee talked it over here, but they did not make their full report. 
I believe I can say that they constituted all of the scale committee. I 
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think we agreed to accept this on the part of the operators, so it is practic- 
ally an agreement. I will have the original in a few minutes and then I 
can read it all over to you so youccan see exactly just what the agreement 
was that was effected, so that when we meet in joint Convention there will 
be no debate or argument about it, we can simply get done with it and go 
home. Z 

RussELL—Gentlemen, you have heard the report of the agreement 
read by your Scale Committe of operators and miners, what is your 
pleasure. 

MITCHEL—My intention is to forget all about that last meeting. I 
don’t know that I can say more than has already been said by Secretary 
Pope. The resolution just read has been agreed to be submitted to modifica- 
tion. That we, the operators, will recognize the Pit Committee and will 
agree to check off all dues and assessments from all miners and mine laborers 
when desired, aud the United Mine Workers agree to protect the operators 
where such checkiug is done. Now, that is the resolution we expected of 
the operators, when first presented the resolution which was rejected, That 
the Pit Committee will check off all dues and assessments. Thisis the 
same committee that a while ago met and I know a uumber of them and will 
tell you before you go home. I think we are all ready to go home. 

There is no one that feels more keenly the position the miners are 
placed in than I do. I believe that I know more about the competitive con- 
dition of Northern Illinois than any other one man in Illinois. I have devo- 
ted a good deal of my time thereand I think they areentitled to have the 4 
cents and should have it. Thatis my judgment, and no amount of argu- 
ment will change my opinion. I am of the opinion that it cannot be 
changed only by demonstration. The time has come when youare to choose 
either to strike or accept the conditions of the operators, and I 
think you should rather accept the terms of the operators than go 
on astrike. I believe on the whole that the agreement which has been 
submitted to us by the operators is as good as you could reasonably expect. 
There is one thing I want to admonish the delegates here and that be- 
fore we can expect to put ourselves up against the four competitive states. 
It will take money to do it. We have as many as 30,000 miners in the 
State of Illinois to-day and only 18,500 among these miners are in the 
organization and of the number there are only about 16,000 that pay their 
full membership and the rest of the 30,000 are simply not paying it. We 
have got to have money in order to retain our organization. I take the 
position that if a man pays ten cents into the National Union that it 
belongs to that Union and not to anybody else. Every Local Union should 
pay its dues in full on its full membership, both State and National. It 
takes money. You can’t do anything without money. You can’t get any- 
thing unless you pay forit. If we can get more money we can send more 
organizers out into the field. If we can get money, that is the only way to 
maintain the organization in the State. In the strike of 1897 there was no 
settlement; there was just simply a compromise and the compromise they 
would not keep. I don’t want to make any speech this morning; I have done 
my share of the talking. I donot care to go into a prolonged discussion of 
this Convention, but I think it has been one of the most trying Conven- 
tions that I ever attended. I believe outside of the Pittsburg Convention 


- I never attended one before where there were so many knotty difficulties 


straightened out. I want you to get the best terms you can and I think 
you can except the proposition of the operators for it is inevitable. 
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SHOULTZ—There was an important resolution the fore part of this Con- 
vention. I believe I wrote that up myself and gaveit to these Brothers. I 
think it should be taken up so as to give these Brothers a chance to speak 


onit. Ithink it was on the three per cent question. I think it wastabled. ~ 


It was not attended to at the time. 


RuSSELL—After the resolution was tabled the Constitution Committee 
made a report, and that matter is still in the hands of the State Executive 
Board. And it is part of the Constitution which says that the State Execu- 
tive Board shall be empowered to make levies from time to time, as they 
see fit, and their decision shall be final. That is part of your Constitution 
now. 


KELLY—The resolution that the brother speaks about was a resolu- 
tion that came up and was tabled until such time as the Constitution Com- 
mittee could report on it. It was in regard to the three cent levy. I think 
that the resolution should be taken from the table. There was no agree- 
ment on the part of the makers of that resolution that it should be tabled. 
I move you that the resolution requiring a three per cent levy be taken 
from the table and acted upon by this Convention. 


DELEGATE—It has been stated that this levy is in the hands of the 
State Executive Board, and they have power to raise it or lower it, as they 
see fit. They have the power to raise it to ten cents if they see fit. The 
State Convention can raise that whenever they see fit. 


DELEGATE—I have some objections to that resolution. I think the 
three per cent levy should be left in the hands of our State Hxecutive 
Board. 


KELLY—There never was a three per cent levy made. The Executive 
Board should have power, in the case of an emergency, to raise an 
assessment of three per cent. 


DELEGATE—Mr. Chairman and Fellow Delegates. I must say that I have 
been surprised at some of the tactics of those Delegates; that they have post- 
poned one of the most important resolutions that we have had up to this 
time. Now, while the Constitution covers the ground entirely, I am glad 
it does, but it is my position that we are standing in the same light 
that our brother does when he said that a three per cent levy was never 
made. I want to say that a three per cent levy from 20,000 people is better 
than a five per cent from 10,000 people. There isnot a man here inthis 
Convention that works here in his District that could pay a ten per cent 
levy. If every man paid, but I want to be understood that every man can- 
not afford to do it. I want to go on record as saying that we cannot get 
as much from a ten per cent levy as we could from a three per cent levy, 
and we would have more members in our organization if they were not com- 
pelled to pay the ten per cent levy. By having a three per cent levy we 
would have more people to go to work as a rule. While I have explicit 
confidence in the members of the State Executive Board, and that they are 
empowered in the case of emergency to raise money to go into the treas- 
ury. I want to go on record as being in favor of placing it at three per 
cent. I want to go back home and say that we have done something for 
our people and our constituency. I believe that every man could pay the 
three per cent Jevy of every member of the organization in the State of 
Illinois, and he could be made to pay it. Let us do what we can along this 
line, 
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STANLEY—The argument has been made that there has been no three 
per cent levy made and that the executive board had no power to make 
such levy. I differ with the gentleman from what he says. At the pres- 
ent time the Executive Board has the same right to make a three per cent 
levy as they have to make a levy of ten per cent. 

DELEGATE—I make a motion to adopt this resolution as presented. 

DELEGATE—I am opposed to this resolution, for the simple reason that 
it has been reduced to five per cent. The State Convention last summer 
passed a ten per cent levy and it was finally reduced to 5 percent, but it 
did not go into effect utitil the first day of April, and they let it go along. 

And so after some more discussion motion was made and carried that 
the three per cent levy be adopted. 

The next thing in order was the report of the Committee on officers’ 
Report, which was a follows: 

SPRINGFIELD, I1,L., March 7th, 1899. 


We, your Committee on Officers’ Report, beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing to this Convention: 


In the first place we think it unnecessary to make a report, as the work 


- of the officers is well known to this Convention. In making their report, 


and by your action of applause, the members of this Convention are surely 
satisfied with them. Furthermore, their selection is an endorsement of - 
their work in the past and confidence and hope for the future. Every 
brother is sensible of the test this organization has been put to in the past 
year. The ordeal has been a trying one; it has been an ordeal that tries 
the souls of men; but proud are we to say our officers have proven them- 


selves Deweys in every emergency. They have triumphed when defeat 


seemed sure; victory has perched on our banner through their noble efforts 
in the past year. 

Your Committee on Report of Officers deem it unnecessary to go any 
further in this report. The endorsement of their work by this Convention 


and congratulations of the delegates and citizens of Illinois should be suf- 
ficient to satisfy the most fastidious person that their work has given satis- 
~ faction to all concerned. And we trust, at the end of their term of office, 


they may be able to give a good account of their stewardship, and have the 
pleasure of reporting to the next State Convention that every coal mine in 
the State of Illinois has been organized and united to the United Mine 


Workers of America. Respectfully submitted, 
PETER McCALL, 
Chairman, 
He C#BEu; 


JOSEPH MANUEL, 
C. H. CONDON, 
Secretary. 


It was then moved and seconded that the report be adopted. 
Carried. 


Coox—We think the Convention should fix the salaries of the officers 
for the next year, and that they shall be the same as they were for the last 
year. I would make that as a motion if I can get a second, 


DELEGATE—I second the motion. 
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RyAaN—Last year the State Convention fixed the salary of the President 


at $75 per month and the officers of the State Executive Board at $250 an- 


nually, and it pays all legitimate expenses. 
I would like to ask the Secretary if he is satisfied. 
RYAN—I would say yes. 


Motion was carried. 


RyAN—In regard to the matter that has just been disposed of, there is 
a question that did not come before the Convention a year ago, and that 
was the necessity for the Secretary to have an assistant. That in his work, 
during the year, it became necessary on a great many occasions for him to 
go into the field. Not that there is any particular hardship on any person. 
But it became necessary to have an assistant on the work. Along in June 
and July it became so heavy at the office that I had to have some one for a 
short time. No amount of pay being stipulated at thetime, we paid Brother 
Radford the same as a member of the Executive Board in the beginning, 
as he was not living far away. He lives four miles from where I do. I 
would call upon him when I was going away for a few days. I did not 
feel like asking him to spend three or four days when he was not getting 
anything for it. We don’t think it is any crime to say whether this 


arrangement is satisfactory or not. I want tosay that Brother Radford | 


has proved himself a very able assistant so far. He is perfectly xe- 
‘liable. I don’t want to praise him more than he is entitled to, but I 
think I know the miners of Illinois about as well as anybody else, and 
I'am satisfied I could not have done better. Any time that I left the office, 
and I was absent from the office a great deal through the Virden trouble, 
and before that and every time I returned I found that the work was kept 
up, and finally there was more work than one could very well do and we 
tried to get along with the affairs at the office, but we found we would 
have no time to get out into the field to help the other officers and my busi- 


ness in the office had accumulated so that I had to have somebody, and be- ¥ 


fore we adjourn I would like to have you settle this matter so that we will 
know what to do hereafter. 

After which motion was made and carried that the Convention give 
Brother Ryan the right toselect his assistant secretary for the coming year. 


PoPE—I have a resolution here I would like to read. 
Reads the resolution, which is as follows: 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March gth, 1899. 
WHEREAS, The taxpayers and citizens of Illinois feel that we are 
grossly wronged by the action of the Pana operators in their present ac- 
tions of causing the state to be at an enormous expense by having the 
State Troups stationed there, and in view of the fact that all other operat- 


ors are paying scale prices throughout our state and have been for the last © 


year’s settlement; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of thirty thousand miners, with thous- 
ands of other citizens and the taxpayers, that we demand from our legis- 
lature and senate body that they have or cause to be made a true state- 
ment of the amount of money of actual cost to our state in protecting these 
negroes of Pana, whereby the people can see what imposition has been im- 
posed upon them as taxpayers. Be it further 
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Resolved, That while other operators are paying the scale of prices and 


are in competition with the Pana operators; therefore, we petition the 


Hon. Governor John R. Tanner that he remove the state troops and disarm 


all negroes in Pana and force said operators and miners of Pana to make 


and enforce a settlement whereby all concerned can enjoy rights and privi- 


_ leges as American citizens. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Jos. POPE. 


R. H. KRLLY—I move the adoption of the resolution as read. 

Where the word negroes is used it ought to be scabs. 

NATIONAL PRESIDENT MITCHEL—This is rather a new circumstance. 
In general, under the laws of Illinois, the Governor has nothing to do with 
the forcing of arbitration and there is no use of demanding that position of 


the Governor. I am in favor of striking out that part of the resolution, 


. 


and the State Board of Arbitration will see that it is done. 


Joun BovLE—While I don’t say that it can be done, I don’t say that 
the Governor can force them to arbitrate. I believe it would be a good 
idea to disarm these fellows. There is no mistake but what the people are 


encouraged by the soldiers, and they will insult a man on the street. I will 
tell you that when a miner goes on the street he has got to take his 


chances. I believe there is something going to be done down there. 


_ There is going to be quite a difficulty between the whites and the blacks if 
_ we can’t get the soldiers away from there and get the negroes disarmed. 


os 


4 
— 


R. H. KzetLy—I desire to explain my position. On the adoption of 


this resolution Mitchel says that under the laws of Illinois you can force 


the Governor to take any progressive action. The Board of Arbitration 
has this power. It is the custom for the Board of Arbitration to settle 
differences of this kind, and it always has been, not only in the State of 
Illinois, but all other places. We know the operators or the corporations 


when they undertook to force arbitration on the laboring man have 
very little trouble in doing it, and we can force it on the operators and 


_ demand arbitration as well as they can. 


is 


ScCHWARTING—I would suggest that Brother Kelly should have in- 
cluded in the adoption of that resolution that it be referred to Brother 
Green and the other members of the Legislature and that it go before the 


_ House of Representatives and they push it andsee what they can make 
out of it. 


DUNCAN McDonaLp—We can’t insist upon the Governor enforcing 


arbitration, but I think the Representatives should be prevailed upon to in- 


-< as 
ome 


sist upon arbitration. We can’t insist upon the Governor enforcing arbi- 


tration under the present laws as Mitchel has stated; therefore, I think, it 


_ would be better to strike out where it says that the Governor shall enforce 


arbitration. 


JoHN Boyv1ieE—The chances are that when the soldiers leave the 


negroes will be willing to leave, and that they will leave. I don’t think 


_ this amendment will conflict in any way with the action taken by the citi- 


# 


4 


zens of Pana. 

The motion was carried. 

Those in favor of the original amendment to the resolution will say 
aye. 

Carried. 
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SECRETARY RYAN—I desire that the delegates who are living in 
Springfield or any other city throughout the State, that before you start 
home, that you would leave your full address so that I can send the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention direct to the delegates and I would like to have 
the addresses of the Secretaries of the Locals. We may not have the full 


address of all the delegates and we feel like we would like to have your 
street address. Please hand it to me sometime before the Convention ad- ~ 


‘ journs. 


MircHEL—This is a matter pertaining to the State organization and ~ 
has come from the officers of the different organizations in the State. You 
have gota great deal of money in your treasury, and it has been my experi- | 


ence that where an organization has money to invest, if it is invested in 


property or any good investment; that itis going to give in return a good — 
revenue with itself and strengthen the organization. Now, then, gentle- 


men, if any of you have had any thoughts on-this matter of the invest- 


ment of the funds, I believe that this Convention should prepare and © 


establish permanent headquarters in Springfield. I believe that you should 


invest in a hall. I believe all the miners would be in favor of any invest- ~ 
ment that you would make. I believe that the Convention should make | 


some provision to put up a suitable hall in this city, and I believe that the 


Convention should so instruct. It will not require all the funds that you © 


have in your State Treasury. I know that this matter has been spoken of 
by the different officers and members, and they all agree that it would be 


a good thing, and I have brought this matter up before the Convention to © 


get some consideration of it. 
BROAD—I am very much in favor of the investment. It has been on 


my mind ever since the National Convention adjourned that something — 
like this ought to be done. I don’t believe in paying rent any longer — 
than we possibly can. I think that we should have a little home and ~ 


that we should haveit. I believe it is to the interest of every man to have 
a little home to keep from paying rent if it can be done: Therefore, I be- 


J gies 


lieve that the miners of the State of Illinois should leave it in the hands — 


of the Executive Board either to build or purchase suitable property. 
We don’t have to expend all the funds that we have in the treasury. 


It has been moved that this matter be left in the hands of the State ~ 


Executive Board. 


G. R. McVEyY—I wish to amend that motion. I don’t think we should © 


be in a hurry about it. I believe it is a question which we should consider. 
I believe that the funds invested in a good hall of that kind would bea 
source of revenue, as it is now we are at considerable expense most of the 


| 


time. Our state officers could have their officesin the building. I believe — 


that this is a question that we should consider and consider favorably. We 
don’t have but a little bit of money, and if we don’t invest it we don’t 


know what the result will be. I honestly believe that we should consider 


this question favorably and build a good hall here. . 


P. J. KEENAN—I wish to amend that this question of buying a hall be 
taken home by each delegate to his local and there voted on by the miners, 


and I hope they will vote for it. That the matter shall be taken home by e 


each delegate to his local and be settled by the popular vote. You take 
the proposition that you build a hall here. 
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Nr DELEGATE—I think that the proper way to settle it would be to have 
all the miners vote for it, and the sooner the better, and it would be a mat- 
ter to settle how much you would have to pay for it. 


SECRETARY RyaN—While I heartily concur with the suggestions, I 
believe that the miners of Illinois could erect a building of this kind in the 
City of Springfield and that it would be a good investment. I think it would 
be a good idea to leave it in the hands of the State Executive Board, and 
they can bring the matter up to the next State Convention. I.am heartily 
in favor of the amendment. 


I am perfectly satisfied, with judicious management, that we could have 
a hall in a short time, and I believe the proper method of proceeding would 
_ be to select a committee and to leave it to the State Executive Board to in- 
_ vestigate this matter quietly and not go around on the street corners and 
talk over the question. I think they should select a building site and give 
their report to the next State Convention. I hope, Mr. President, you can 
have this matter before this Convention in a tangible form. I believe that 
in dding that every miner in the State of Illinois would be willing to 
dothat. By doing that you will have a home of your own. But let us go 
atit in a business way, and get it in such a shape that you will know just 
Fé what you are doing. 
; FRANK McGurK-—I believe that you could erect a good building for 
_ $25,000. I believe it would be a good thing to do that. You can go to 
work and build a hall and have two or three stores, the rent of which will 
_ pay for the entire building. 
De DELE@ATE—I move as a substitute for the whole that the matter be 
left in the hands of the Executive Board, and that they report to the next 
_ Convention. 


x Carried. 


~ 


SECRETARY RYAN reads the resolutions and agreement, which are as 
- follows: 
‘ 


We, your joint Scale Committee, appointed by the Miners and Opera- 
tors’ Convention in Springfield, Ill., beg leave to offer the following re- 

‘port: 

First: That we ratify the Pittsburg agreement, carrying with it the 

- Columbus and Springfield agreements, as modified, with the understand- 
_ ing that the mines are to remain at work for the scale year, ending March 
31, 1900. 
: Second: That the Board of Arbitration as provided for in the Pittsburg 
‘agreement, namely, three (3) miners and three (3) operators, the six to 
select the seventh (7th), shall be appointed by this Convention to arbitrate 
- the machine differential in the State of Illinois. The question to be arbi- 
_ trated being whether or not the various districts of Illinois are entitled to 

‘any reduction in the Springfield scale differentials as against Danville, the 
_ basing point and, if so, how much. 
4) Third: That where in any district discrepancies exist between the 
_ various mines of that district in narrow and deficient work, and it is desired 
_ by the miners and operators of that district to adjust uniformly the prices 
for narrow and deficient work in that district, it shall be the duty of said 
operators and miners to appoint a joint committee for that purpose, and 


when so adjusted it shall remain in force until the end of the scale year. 
¥ 3 
= 


~~ 
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Fourth: That there shall be appointed a committee of operators and 


miners representing the various contract districts, whose duty it shall be to 


investigate the conditions in each and every mine and district in this State 
and report to a joint convention of miners and operators to be called prior 
to January 1 next, the data gathered by such committee to be used in form- 
ulating a scale for the various districts of Illinois, and that it is the sense 
of this convention that the miners and operators, after arriving at a local 
scale for Illinois, be prepared to stand forthe same terms and conditions 
in all of the four competitive States. 


Fifth: That we, as operators, will recognize the Pit Committee and 


will agree to check off all dues and assessments from all miners and mine 
laborers when desired; and the United Mine Workers agree to protect. 


operators where such checking is done. 


Sixth: It is understood and agreed that the arbitration above men- 
tioned does not apply to shearing, or air, or electric drilling machines, but — 
this does not prevent, by separate Board of Arbitration, the adjustment of 
a rate for shearing machines in the event of the miners and operators in 


the Local Districts not agreeing. 


Seventh: That the operators and the representatives of the outside 


labor meet in each scale or contract district prior to April 1, 1899, for the 


purpose of formulating a uniform price for outside labor, and where itis — 
mutually agreed upon that the Representatives of the United Mine Workers 


assist in making the scale. 


Highth: Itis also agreed that where day men wish to change to room — 


work there shall be no unjust discrimination against them. and that no 
miner shall be unreasonably compelled to leave his room to do company 
werk. 


SCHWARTING—The meaning of the seventh clause is not changed. It | 
says that the operators and the representatives of the outside labor meet 


in each scale or contract district prior to April 1, 1899, for the purpose of 


formulating a uniform price for outside labor, and where it is mutually © 
agreed upon that the representatives of the United Mine Workers assist in : 


making the scale. 


DELEGATE—Certainly, that is the meaning, only the representatives 
of the United Mine Workers. 

M1TcHEL—The resolutign provides for the United Mine Workers. Any- 
body can represent them on the outside labor. 


DELEGATE—In regard to the clause about checking off dues, I think it 
should be amended by making it more explicit concerning the way of 
charging us for checking offour dues. Throughout the state they charge us 5 


per cent for stopping off these dues and assessments. I think it is high- 
way robbery and that it is stealing the money. When we take up the 
clause and we get our dues checked off they take off 5 percent. Now, if 
a Brother gets hurt or is sick, what are we going to do? 


DELEGATE—Then I don’t see how they can stop them off. 


PoPpE—It is not necessary; there is nothing in here. I think this 
question is plain if we leave it the way it is. 


KEENAN—I move you that we accept the report of the Scale Com- 
mittee, 


» ie 
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HkFTE—I want to inform this Convention that the report is not com- 
plete and we would offer an amendment that when we meet the operators. 
we can then receive the report. 


» Carried. 


STANLEY—In the report of Scale Committee where it says that the 
miners and operators shall meet in the various districts to settle their 
differences, it gives them the power to call upon their officers to assist 
them. I think it would be policy for us when we return to our homes to 
instruct the Secretary to correspond in the district in which he resides so 
‘that he could have the assistance of the members of the Executive Board. 
The Secretary could then call upon each one of these officers so that they 

should assist us. For instance, the Committee that has to report on April 
Ist, that he should assist us. My meaning is that we appoint certain days 
so that they can have this assistance of the Executive Board, that we can 

_ have access to the members of the Executive Board. 
BS DuNcAN McDonaLD—I was talking with Brother Ryan. I think it 
_would be a very good idea to have a time set that we could have the assist- 
_ ance of the Executive Board. We could have it arranged so that any or all 

of them can be with us at the same time. 

SECRETARY RyAN—In reply I may state to the Convention that before 

_ the Executive Board leaves Springfield there will be a meeting called in all 
of the Sub-Districts. And the officers are to be present, and we can be so 
arranged that we can have the members of the board. And we think that 
all the Executive members should attend meetings in their respective dis- 
tricts, and so arrange that the meetings can be known in each district. 

— Duncan McDonaLp—Mr. Hunter, I understand, is not able to be 
around. That is the reason I spoke of having another meeting with the 

Executive Board. I would like to have it. 


THOs. JEREMIAH—I have a resolution here, which I wish to offer. 
Reads the resolution, which is as follows: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILu., March 7, 1899. 


Be it Resolved, That it will be the duty of every delegate present to see 
‘that every law and resolution passed by this Convention be enforced, as it 
will help the State and District officers in their work. 
THOS. JEREMIAH. 


It was then moved and seconded that the resolution be adopted. 
Carried. 
After which motion was made to adjourn until Friday morning at 9:30 
mA. M. 
Carried. 
After joint Convention adjourned Convention of the miners was called 
to order. 


4 MITCHEL—I don’t think that the miners should select this Board of 

Arbitration. 1 would rather think that this should be placed in the hands 

of the Executive Board and let them canvass among the mines. They 

_ must be men who are familiar with the machine question and understand 
all about it. 


mn - 
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DELEGATE—I would make a motion that it be left in the hands of the © 
officers. 

MiTCHEL—If your President selects these men from machine miners 
in other Districts yuu will have the best men. 

Motion was carried. 


HEFTE—I havea resolution in relation to the air and electric drill. — 
You will notice that the price paid for the work is twenty-six cents and — 
twenty-eight cents. I want to see the money divided up. Some will give 
a man eight cents for hoisting and another will get nineteen cents. © 
I want to see it divided equally, therefore I offer this resolution: 

Resolved, That the thirty-eight cents per ton for air and electric drills © 
be equally divided between the men employed after each machine. 


It was then moved and seconded that this matter be referred to the . 
Executive Board. 
Carried. 


After which the following resolution was read: «a 
That the present prices paid for machine undercutting be continued © 
until after the Board of Arbitration has finally settled the price for ma- — 
chine mines in the Districts outside of the Danville District. 
After which motion was made and carried that this be left with the © 
State Executive Board. } 
It was moved and seconded that copies of the agreement be sent to © 
each Local as soon as they can be got ont. Q 
PRESIDENT—If there is no other business a motion to adjourn will be 
in order. . 
Motion was then made that the Convention adjourn szze die. 


Carried, 
JoHN M. HuNTsR, President, 
W. R. RUSSELL, Vice-President, 
W. D. RYAN, Secretary. 
J. HE. YORK, Stenographer. 


JOINT CONFERENCE 


OF 


ILLINOIS MINERS AND OPERATORS, 


——HELD IN—— 


ClLEYVOF: SRRINGEIEED, IEEINOIS, 


March 1st to 10th, 1899. 


JOINT SESSION. 


Wednesday, March 1, 1899. 
Meeting called to order by National President John Mitchel. 


The first in order was the election of a permanent chairman. Mr. Dal. 
zell was nominated and elected unanimously by the operators and miners. 


The next order of business was the election ofa permanent Secretary. 
Mr. W. D. Ryan was nominated and unanimously elected by the miners 
and operators. 


It was then moved and seconded that the Secretary be allowed to have 
an assistant Secretary. 


Carried. 


Mr. C. L. Scroggs, of the operators, and Mr. J. E. York, of the miners, 
were elected assistant secretaries. 


The Secretary then read the call for the Joint Convention, which is as 


follows: 
4, CHICAGO, February 20, 1899. 


JOINT STATE CONVENTION. 
To Members: 

There will be a joint meeting of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion and the United Mine Workers of Illinois held in Springfield, II1., 
Wednesday, March 1, 1899, at 10 A. M., for the purpose of arranging to 
carry Out the provisions of the Pittsburg agreement of January 24, 1899. 

[Signed ] S. M. DALZELL, President. 

' PRESIDENT DALZELL: I presume that the next thingin order will be 
the nomination of the Credential Committee. 

Mr. TRAER: I would make a motion that the chair appoint a commit- 
tee on Credentials composed of two miners and two operators. 

Motion was carried. 

__Mr.JjJ. A. Agee and Mr. S. Peabody were appointed by the operators 
and Mr. David Huggins and Mr. J. M. Hunter on the part of the miners. 

. Mr. GARAGHTy, Operator—I move that a Committee, composed of 
two miners and two operators, be appointed on Rules with reference to 
this Convention. 


Motion was carried. 

_ The Chair appointed Mr. H.N. Taylor, of Chicago, and A. J. Mores- 
head, of St. Louis, on the part of the operators, and Mr. R. H. Kelly, of 
Murphysboro, and Mr. J. C. Mitchell, of Lincoln, as the Joint Committee 
on Rules. 
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The next thing in order will be the appointment of the Joint Seal 
Comunittees. 

DELEGATE—Mr. Chairman. I move you that the respective Scale 
Committees of the Illinois Operators’ Association and of the United Mine 


Workers of Illinois be the Joint Scale Committee of this joint confer- 
ence. ff 


. . & i 
Motion was carried. 


Secretary Ryan reads the names of the Scale Committee on the part of 
. the miners, which is as follows: 
First DistTRicT—David Williams, Streator; Duncan McDonald, 
Oglesby; M. Welch, Streator. 
SECOND DistTrict—Charles Schwarting, Spring Valley; Samuel — 
Palmer, Reed City; G. Cochran, Seatonville. 
THIRD DistTRICT—Samuel Pascoe, Farmington; J. L. Smith, ~ 
Dunfermline; S. J. Young, Cuba. at 
FOURTH DISTRICT—William Johnson, Danville; Joseph Hart, 
Athens; Timothy Downey, Lincoln. 
FiFTH DistrRict—D. Kline, Spaulding; Thomas Madison, Spring- 
field; Edward Cahill, Virden. 
S1xtH DIstTRicT—William Hefte, Belleville; Thomas Reynolds, — 
Collinsville; Joseph Pope, Belleville. y 
SEVENTH DISTRICT—W. F, Morris, Du Quoin; Thomas Launders, 
Carterville; D. Jones, Williamsville. 
Mr. Scroggs read the names of the members of the Scale Committee 
on the part of the operators, which is as follows: 
FIRST DISTRICT—A. L. Sweet and H. N. Taylor. 
SECOND DIstTRIicT—J. H. Garaghty and G. P. Sandmeyer. 


Mi 
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THIRD DIstTRict—J. A. Agee and F. R. Fisher. ae 
FOURTH DistRicT—Silas A. Shafer, D. D. Shumway and W. H. ) 
Behrens. 


FIFTH DIsTRICT—A. J. Moorshead, E. C. Donk and Geo. Hippard. 
Sixts District—C, C. Davis and C. E. Hull. “f 
SEVENTH District—O. L. Garrison and F. S. Peabody. 
EIGHTH DISTRICT—R. Newsam, I. Wantling and G. W. Traer. | 
NINTH DIsTRICT—J. C. Simpson and Randolph Smith. “ae 
Mr. Traer was elected as Chairman of the Scale Committee on the part | 
of the operators and Mr. Hefte as Chairman of the Scale Committee on the 
part of the miners, and Joseph Pope was elected Secretary of the Com-. 
mittee on the part of the miners. Motion was then made that the Joint 
Convention adjourn until 1:30 P. M., which motion was carried. Joint ! 
Convention then adjourned to meet at 1:30 P. M. a 


‘ 
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JOINT SESSION, WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

March 2, 1899. 
Meeting called to order at 1:50 P. M. 

Mr. Dalzell in the chair. 


CHAIRMAN DALZELL—The first thing in order will be the report of 
the Committee on Credentials. 


Your Committee on Credentials reports as follows: 


Number of Miners’ Delegates in Convention, 222. 
Number of Operators’ Delegates in Convention, 85. 
Total number of Delegates in joint Convention, 309, as follows: 


Local 
Hihomas Lander, Carterville. .............. DRY UNL Le Hae te ale 710 
LEER GC ERP VIMIG CM Sa tie fe, Sols ee nial e w\ca ce © oo o'm Way wisis w be lee chettis 710 
MRS Ae LOULATIT IV APCICT a ok cle aia was ai Win sa'sia}a e's eda Uicle’e bina tiold a Whee ates 578 
TAIT NG AEIIFULIIOT Vek SM Gi cece « leas 'c sshd pice vs le ss Saperaeey aati 702 
MIGEAUC: MELOTEI wis a ularaiaaa a giana he calc dss Vl p'eie dnif'n gusrale cise wibes 986 
ETN COVEU REN A IIGSS Coins tea kl fan Walaa oe ale. /F vie, asi + ix, ob 808 so eg halal ory 335 
RD US 8 Ce ofthe oa a Oe rae 7 a REE EA oe 763 
Bmmrineerreninetian  Deleville. viceicccs cccacs tac dbs bs clne cldee levees eae 859 
MPIMAGCHIIN GP DOLIOMIILG (oa cielo. b aisle bie 2 +e 6 ede 's es siojs calsinie aie leo weiehe 99 
MTITAL OWE] IY FRCLLOVLLIC ss or lord iainkcbace ye: Heiss si qieispers. 1s b!u so tig ened eine biale 99 
PEP TET PSO WY VIGELITIOI Us a fa sn Gd ck ws seo ldo cicie aiaiela o's PPR i 702 
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THE ILLINOIS COAL OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


List OF MEMBERS. REPRESENTED BY 
Acme Coal Co.; Streator DH a. uses? fags Ate tee sil cine ems Thos. Fairbairn 
Athens Mining Co., Athens, Ill... cs. i eect eee ee ee eee. Lee Kincaid 
Assumption Coal and Mining Co., Assumption, Ill............ S. A. Shafer 
Big 4 Wilmington Coal Co., Chicago......5.....2- ..2-see H. N. Taylo1 
Black Diamond Coal Co., Springfield, Ill.................... G. W. Moore 
Barclay Coal and Mining Co., Springfield, Ill............... E. B. F. Ellis 
Breese Coal -Co.,; Breese; TU ends Pde + 0 Felson: « cya eeke we er Figen eral» R. Smith 
Big Muddy Coal and Iron Co., St. Louis, Mo............... O. L. Garrisor 
Brookside Coal: Co., Danville, TIT tia os... ee G. P. Sandmeye1 
Braceville’Coal:Co.,; Braceville, Tl. o.4. 2,2 a ae B. Wightmar 
Belleville and Ox Coal Co., Belleville, Ili..................-.005. H. Milles 
Boone, ~w. J.; Grape’ Creek, - EU eae iotcs cs heinisra nated G. P. Sandmeye! 
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LisT OF MEMBERS. REPRESENTED BY 
MIMEEt MSA RG POOTIG 11). tai kiss ds «cle peg stems ae CRMMIR ee 2 (In person ) 
Chicago, Wilmington and Vermillion Coal Co., Chicago....... A. L. Sweet 
Chicago and Minonk Coal and Tile Works, Minonk, Ill........ K. L. Ames 
Chicago and Kansas City Coal Co., Chicago............-++--: R. Smedden 
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Centralia Mining and Manufacturing Co., Generate Tau eats? -.C, €. Davis 
Crown Coal and Tow Co., St. Louis, Mo.. or att hoe the Me at Om 
Cameron, D.S., St. Louis, Mo., 617 Wath riche Bldg pind a (In person ) 
Donk Bros. Coal Cbs sts LOWS) MOe ss acca cole eet C. EK. Williams 
Economy Coal & Mining Co., Danville, Ill........ ..... G. P. Sandmeyer 
eae Veariost. Oat Oct. Peoria, Dll. sis iestoie id «fe awe cal anion pein Pate J. Harvey 
Farmington Coal Co., Farmington, Ill...... Jos. Whitehead, F. W. Osborn 
Gardner-Wilmington Coal Co., Chicago.......... ......e-e4:- J. F. Covey 
Glendale Coal & Mining Co., St. Louis, Mo............. P. Brandenberger 
(oriintiny jass,:Grape Creek, Tiley...) 25 oie, beatin ngs oR eer G. P. Sandmeyer 
Howarth & Taylor Bros., Edwards, Ill...........-..-....-. =>: D. Taylor 
Marne oatery, Con Du Ougin, LiL). i. oy aisle ee ais ease jet ee ae Geo. Simpson 
Pimrod Coal.Co. Danville, Tt... op ccd vin y pe lakes Ue se Wael eleter 
Haskins, Geo., Grape Creek, Ill............ a Ae S Gy PY Sandmeyer 
Henrietta Coal Co., Edwardsville, Tll....... 0... cae sees ee J. D. Crabb 
Illinois Central Coal & Salt Co.. St. Johns, Tll............ _H. Justi 
James, A., Grape Creek, Tl]... 0.0... cece ee eee ene ee G. ie a a 
Junction Mining Co., Springfield Junction, Ill................- CRD Price 
Kranim & Bro., (C. B.) Peoria, Ill..... OP Rk A a di A . Veale tb ra 
Kelleyville Coal Co., Danville, Tl] .......... 2. - cece eee eee eee M. Kelley 
iol on! Cons NLASCOMtAL, Tih... ys )5 de sc) soa ale nlp os Wie fel Minis O. J. Klingenfus 
Kinmundy Coal Co., Kinmundy, Ill.......... ee cece ee ee ee ene OC, HA Hall 
La Salle County Carbon Coal Co., Chicago............-.+++5 F. O. Wyatt 
Lumaghi Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 6666s eee e eee eee eee Jos. Lumaghiy 
Marquette Third Vein Coal Co., Davenport, Iowa............. E. Anderson 
Meehan, Pat, Breeds, Ill. 2.0... 0 ce ec cee cee eee ees (In person) 
Madison Coal Co. St, Lots, Moi. 22). 6 04 i eu ee pain tha be sniate's A. J. Moorhead 
Moweaqua Coal & Mining Co., Moweaqua, Ill...........-. ite eal 
Missouri & Illinois Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo,....... ......+++-- W.S. Scott 
Mt. Vernon Coal Co., Mt. Vernon, IIll..........--.2+---00- G. F. M. Ward 
Murphysboro Big Muddy Coal Co., Murphysboro, Ill........ C. B. Connors 
Muddy Valley Mining & Mnf’g Co., Hallidayboro, Ill....... M. C. Wright 
Mariage, Joseph, Grape Creek, Ill............-+-eee esas G. P. Sandmeyer 


Newsam Bros., Peoria, Ill.... 1.0... ee cece eee eee ene eecnes R. Newsam 
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Nilwood Carbon Coal Co., Nilwood, Ill...............0. 005. F. W. Cooper 
Oglésby'Coal Co.) Oglesby, Ill) aero eee, eae w eH e Bent 
O’Connell (John) Coal Co., Grape Creek, Ill............. G P. Sandmeyer 
Odin Coal Co.) Odin, Ths yay ie OU UeOAt is catane mo ence ec se Wee F. D. Secor 
Ohio Valley Coal & Coke Co., Marion, Ill............. ...T. J. Armstrong 
Ohio & Mississippi Valley Coal & Mnf’g Co., Chicago, Ill... F. S. Peabody 
Pittinger & Davis Mining & Mnf’g Co., Centralia Ill...... G. L. Pittinger 
Royster & Ziegler, Peoria, Ill...... Udder bate, ele enenaiees tee kre we Alex. Royster 
Reincke:C.;Co.,’ Belleville Ia ae Waa ee, Cena R. F. Patterson 
Riverton Coal iCo., Chicagoan!’ o.  Paiine 2 eee Peon ae ye ee J. A. Agee 
Reentz:J.S./\ Kosarion' Station, Til. 0% inser sony ae ae (In person ) 
mrariCoal’Co,, Chicagorigs qs toate We ents areas ees W. A. Holcomb 
Spring Valley Coal Co., Spring Valley, Ill................... S. M. Dalzell 
Sno Bros. \PeOrian: Lllva wa ealees RR an a Rea SERA Yc! OUR Sh J. M. Sholl 
oynuday, Creek Coal'Co4 ‘Chicago! oss Wnndar cn eens J. B. Cavanaugh 
Sanpamon'Coal'Co., Springfield Tl. o5.0 2) eae eee lees F. R. Fisher 
Sorento Prospecting & Mining Co., Sorento, Ill............ J. T. Williams 
Sandoval Coal & Mining Co., Sandoval, Ill...... Rails, sates ear C. E. Hull 
Salem Coal Co., Salem, Ill....... WA EO OMIT a eT AM Ne Cbg Cc. E. Hull 
Taylorville Coal Co., Taylorville D3 2.0 is Vee eee D. D. Shumway 
Taylor, Jos., O’Fallon, Ill...... OY NG Se Be SALA gash char Maer AAS (In person) 
Avrre. Coal Co., Lenzburge Thin ci aaecit ecu eo Aaah ie) Dee ee eg an 
Miden-Mining Co,; DildensIiiiso ee hie Le ie C. EK. Williams 
Wilmington Star Mining Co., Chicago................... M. D. Buchanan 
Winitebreast Fuel CoviChicagos. ver van ase eee en ee ee G. W. Tract 
Wenota Coal Co), Wenona TL tue ota laine win Cnn pomp el EK. Ll. Monser 
Wolschlags Co-Operative Coal Co., Peoria, Ill........... 2... S. Wolschlag 
wWanthise & Son, Ii; Peoria ply oes cue ROS wnee Chae I. Wantling 
Westville Coal Cos Chicago: 7) 2vau Wiig Ge cone ete we J. H. Garaghty 
Woodside Coal Co.,Sprinpheld Mua eect ede Edw. Brown 
Wilmington Coal Mining & Manufacturing Co., Chicago..... H. N. Taylor 


CHAIRMAN—What will you do with the Committee’s report? 


Mr. BROAD—I move that the report of the Committee be received and 
the delegates be seated. 


Motion was carried. 


J. B. MITCHELL—Committee on Rules and Regulations cannot agree, 
consequently we will have two reports. I now hand the Secretary rules 
and regulations, as they are made by the miners. Your Committee on 
Rules recommends the following rules and regulations to govern the joint 
Convention: 


First—That the Convention meet daily at 9 A. M. and 2 P. M. and 
adjourn at 12 M. and 5 P. M. 
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Second—Special meetings may be held, or evening sessions, if so 
ordered. 

Third—That the Miners’ representatives occupy the left side of the 
hall and the Operators’ the right side of the hall, facing the stage. 

Fourth—That the Miners’ and Operators’ shall each have the same 
number of votes on the floor of the house; namely, four. 

Fifth—That upon all questions of procedure the ordinary rules of par- 
liamentary procedure, as stated in any standard manual, shall be the rules 
of this Convention and in no event shall the rule requiring the unanimous 
votes on all main and principal questions be suspended. y 

Sixth—That no vote be declared carried unless upon the affirmative 
vote of the mirers and operators. ‘ 

Seventh— The sessions of the Joint Convention shall be open to the 
public, except when otherwise ordered. 

OPERATOR—I move that the rules be rejected. 

DELEGATE—I will say in behalf of the other Committee that they will 
be ready to report in a few minutes and I think it would be in order to ask 
the gentleman to withdraw his motion. 

OPERATOR—I will withdraw my motion under the circumstances. 


Committee on the part of the operators being ready to report, now 
made the following report: 
REPORT. 


Your Committee desires to submit to you that the operators have for- 
mulated the rules by which this Convention is to be governed. Before 
submitting this report I desire to say that the representatives of the miners 
and operators have disagreed upon the question of unanimous and affirma- 
tive vote. For the benefit of their Committee down here I wish to say 
that we have agreed to let them have the affirmative vote on one condition 
touching which I will read. 

Your Committee on rules and regulations recommend the following 
rules and regulations to govern the Joint Convention: 

First. That the Convention meet daily at 9a. m. and 2 p.m. and 
adjourn at 12 m. and 5 p. m. 

Second. Special meetings may be held or evening sessions if so or- 
dered. 

Third. That the Miners’ Representatives occupy the left side of the 
Hall and the Operators the right, facing the stage. 

Fourth. That each organization be allowed the same number of votes 
on the floor of the house, four votes in behalf of the Operators and four 
votes on behalf of the Miners. 

Fifth. That no question shall be declared carried unless upon the af- 
firmative vote of the Miners and Operators herein concerned. 

Sixth. That the session of the Joint Convention be open to the pub- 
lic, except when otherwise ordered. 

Seventh. That the Rules of this Convention may be suspended by a 
two-thirds vote. ’ 

Eighth. ‘That no member shall speak more than once upon any sub- 
ject unless by permission of the Chair. 
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OPERATOR—I move the adoption of the Rules as presented by Mr. 
A. J. Moorshead. / 


Mr. MooRSHEAD—I want to state the reason the report on Rules is 
offered. It has served our purpose in two Inter-State Conventions. 
It has served our purpose at the last meeting here in the City of 
Springfield and in the joint meetings between the miners and operators 
we have never disagreed under it. We have got along and transacted 
our business as well as any rule we could work under, and I don’t see why 
we should undertake to change it now. What has been good enough for 
us in the past it seems to me ought to be good in the future for the trans- 
action of our business. 


Mr. MITCHELL—I want to say, in answer to Mr. Moorshead, that prob- 
ably I had built up the hope that you would receive the report as submitted 
by the representatives from this side of the house. I was nct finding fault 
with this Committee, but it strikes me, sir, ifhis report is so fair, that he 
would not have us vote for a proposition to suspend the rules. If the gen- 
tleman is so fair I don’t see why it would not be reasonable to ask that he 
should strike out the clause to suspend the rules. I would ask you if it is 
not fair for us to demand this of you? Is it not fair to ask that we suspend 
the rules? 


A motion was then made to table the motion. 
Motion was lost. 


Mr. TRAER—I think that the difference between us is over the two 
portions of the report of the two sides of the Committee, and grows out of 
the impression of the rule’s fitness to this meeting. I have no doubt that 
in ordinary bodies itis not only customary, but it is perhaps the best rule 
that we could have—the unit rule of voting. In no other way could 
a rule of the Convention be suspended by not less than a two-thirds 
vote of the members of this Convention. But, gentlemen, this is 
an ordinary deliberative body. An ordinary deliberative body is com- 
posed of a certain number of people whoare met for a joint pur- 
pose, and there is no distinct line of cleverage between them or any two 
sides more than two sides to a partnership of such body. It has 
met for a joint purpose, not having any specific course, it grows in 
the nature of a contract, and for that reason it is nothing more than reas- 
onable to order that such rule may be suspended bya two-thirds vote. 
But the business which it is proposed to transact may be and is in the na- 
ture of a contract between the two parties. Suppose, gentlemen, that the 
members of two organizations met, we will take two of your organizations; 
your organization and some other have met for the purpose of making a 
contract of some sort. Each of you at that meeting has a certain number 
of representatives, we will say four. You conduct the business in the 
usual way. The two sides of your meeting each having a distinct purpose 
in making a contract; one side wishes to secure and the other side wishes 
to secure certain things, each side having four votes, and each side would 
have an equal chance. On the other hand, you might have three members 
and the other side five, and by a majority vote it would compel you to 
make a contract against the three votes of your own members. The fact is, 
a contract must be made by mutualconsent. A contract can be made upon 
no other basis. While we meet here in this Convention for the purpose of 
discussing and settling points of difference, yet in the case of a final settle- 
ment we are Simply making a contract, nothing more or nothing less. In 
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the production of that contract between the United Mine Workers of Llli- 
nois and the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, they should hold firmly 
to the rule which will enable them to suspend a rule before they can force 
a contract on the other operators or the other miners. I submit to you 
gentlemen if this is not a question of fairness and justice and a ques- 
tion of business. I want to urge upon you again that we are simply mak- 
ing a contract. 


Motion was then made that the Miners’ report be fejected. 
Mr. Mitchell took the floor and made the following remarks: 


Mr. Chairman. The Miners object to the adoption of the rules for 
reasons that experiences of our own have taught us that it is impossible to 
arrive at a satisfactory adjustment of differences. In the Chicago Conven- 
tion in the joint conference we were compelled to adopt their scale by this 
system of voting, and the Hocking operators were voting for it, and they 
withdrew their vote for the adoption of the scale. We take this position, 
gentlemen, that we want to arrive at a satisfactory adjustment of our dif- 
ferences. For that reason we should adopt the rules of order presented by 
the miners, and vote against the adoption of the suspension of the rule. 
I apprehend, gentlemen, that the adoption of the rule would not result in a 
satisfactory scale adjustment. 


Mr. TRAER—I am very glad to state that it is not the desire or the 
understanding of the Operators that there shall be no agreement. It isthe 
desire of the operators that we shall come to an agreement. I want to cor- 
rect the impression of Mr. Mitchell and some of the other delegates in re- 
gard to our ability to make an agreement that it is better to have the 
unit rule prevail than to have the majority rule, because each side having 
the same number of votes has an equal chance. 


Motion was then made that the Convention adopt the rules submitted 
by Mr. Moorshead. 
Motion was carried, and the Chairman declared the rules adopted. 


Mr. MITCHELL—I want to record the protest of the miners against the 
adoption of this rule. 


PRESIDENT HUNTER—I had hoped when. this joint convention met 
here to-day that the operator element of this Convention would not insist 
upon forcing a condition ofaffairs upon the miners that was not equitable. 
While I know the decision of the chair is that the rules are adopted, yet in 
my humble judgment I think that the chair has exceeded his authority, 
which is vested in him under the present rule, and I want to enter my 
protest against any such rule first and last and all the time. (A motion 
was then made that the miners adjourn.) Let me say to the Convention 


that we have met here this morning for the purpose of having a disposition 


and discussion of the affairs pertaining to the trade, and from the reason 
that the operators are here for the same purpose, let us proceed and let 
us do it properly, and have the miners and operators present their scales to 
the convention if they are ready. 


Mr. HUNTER—May I ask the chair a question, please? Let us suppose 
the case that there is a matter up for consideration which requires the ayes 
and nays of the coal miners and operators of the State of Lllinois. If the 
operators vote aye and the miners vote nay, and the chair uses the same 
prerogative and says the motion prevails, what opportunity have we to 
defend ourselves? 
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Mr. Ryan-—I want to say to the miners that I corroberate what 
Brother Mitchell has said. ; 

Mr. MoorsHEAD—I would like to say just a few words on this matter. 
I have been with the operators for 24 years or more, and I want to dispos- 
sess the minds of the miners in regard to our purpose. We have come here 
in the spirit of harmony trying to make acontract with you. We have 
not come here seeking trouble. There is not anything of that kind in 
our minds. We have cometo makea contract and I have no doubt but 
what we will accomplish it. 

CHAIR—Gentlemen, are you ready to take up the question of the 
scale? 

DELEGATE—In behalf of the miners I will say that we are not ready 
to present our scale, but will try to have it ready by tomorrow morning. 


It was then moved and seconded that the Joint Convention adjourn 
until tomorrow morning atg A. M. 
Carried. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION OF THE JOINT CONVENTION. 


March 2, 1899. 

Meeting called to order by Chairman Dalzell. 

CHAIRMAN DALZELL—I presume that the first thing is the scale matter 
which was left over from last night. 

DELEGATE—The miners are ready to present their scale. 

NATIONAL, PRESIDENT MITCHELL—It appears to me that we might as 
well get together and present both scales to the Convention and refer it to 
the Joint Scale Committee, and the Scale Committee can go to work accord- 
ing to them. ‘Therefore, I move you that the scale of the operators and 
miners be read and submitted to the Convention. 

Carried. 

DELEGATE—The Scale Committee wish to amend the motion that we 
don’t read this scale here before this Joint Convention, but that we refer it to 

the Joint Scale Committee. 

MrircHELL—After the Joint Convention the miners may remain here and 
discuss the scale, and after you hear the Joint Scale Committee’s report I 
presume it willbe referred to the Joint Scale Committee as soon as read. 

Report of the Committee on Scale: 

Brothers, I have the scale here that has been compiled by your Scale 
Committee. 

Reads the scale, which is as follows: 

We, your Scale Committee, appointed by this Convention to draft a 
scale, wish to roport the prices and conditions to prevail in different districts 
as follows: 

First. Streator and Clarke City and associated mines be placed at 51 
cents per ton. 

Second. ‘Third vein and associated mines, including 24-inch brushing, 
be 67 cents per ton. 

Third. The Wilmington field, including brushing, 72 cents. 
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Fourth. Danville, Westville, Grape Creek and associated mines in 
Vermillion county, 40 cents per ton. 


Fifth. Springfield and associated mines, including Niantic on the east 


_ and Springfield south, 40 7-10 cents per ton. 


Sixth. Lincoln, 45 7-10 cents per ton. 
Seventh. Litchfield, No. 1, 48 cents per ton. 


Highth. Mines of C. & A. south of Springfield, to and including Car- 
linville, Taylorville, Pana, Litchfield, Hillsboro and Witt, 40 cents re: gee 


Ninth. Assumption (long wall under regulation of third vein field), 60 
cents per ton. 


Tenth. Moweaqua (room and pillar), 45 7-10 cents per ton. 
Eleventh. Decatur (long wall), 55 cents per ton. 


Twelfth. Glen Carbon, Belleville and associatéd mines going north to 
Gillispie and as far south as Tilden, Pinckneyville and Willisville, east to 
Breese, northeast to and including Coffeen, 4o cents per ton. Coal five feet 
and under, 5 cents per ton extra. 


Thirteenth. DuQuoin, Odin, Sandoval and Centralia and associated 
mines, 36 cents per ton. 


Fourteenth. Salem, Kinmundy and Mt. Vernon, 48 cents per ton. 


Fifteenth. Fulton and Peoria Counties, thin or lower vein, with third 
vein condition, 67 cents per ton. 


Sixteenth. Fulton and Peoria Counties, thick vein, 49 cents. 

Seventeenth. Mercer County (Gilchrist ahd Wanlock, Rock Island 
County; Cable and Sharrard), 55 cents per ton. 

Eighteenth. All mines on Vandalia line as far east to and including 
Troy, 40 cents per ton. All coal five feet and under, 45 cents per ton. 

Nineteenth. Pontiac, top vein, 55 cents per ton; bottom vein and third 
vein, 74 cents per ton. 

Twentieth. Bloomington, third vein (including 24-inch brushing, with 
La Salle conditions), 68 cents per ton. 

Twenty-first. Blooomington thick vein (with 24-inch brushing), 58 
cents per ton. 

Twenty-second. Smithboro, 48 cents per ton. 

Twenty-third. Springhill, 57 cents per ton. Brushing in six-foot en- 
tries to be $1.00 per yard. Brushing in fourteen-foot entries to be 75 cents 


_ per yard, and for every inch the coal decreases, 24 cents per ton addi- 


tional. 

Twenty-fourth. Astoria and Fulton County mines, 44 cents per ton. 

Resolved, That where air and electric drills are used, the employing 
company to furnish all supplies. The price shall be 36 cents per ton, based 
on 40 cents per ton, hand mining. This to be in effect after its adoption. 

Twenty-fifth. That the shearing machine be placed on hand mine 
scale; no differential. 

Twenty-sixth. Williamson, Saline and Jackson counties, 36 cents per 
ton. 

The following resolutions: 

First. That the scale of mining prices, per ton of 2,000 pounds, run of 
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mine coal above provided for, is understood to be in every case for all coal: 
to be actually weighed before screening and a correct account to be given 
of the same. 


Second. That system of paying miners by the tof, run of mine coal, 
shall be obtained in all the mines in the State of Illinois. 


Third. ‘The scale of mining prices herein referred to is to be the run of 
mine coal loaded in cars at the face of the working places, and that the 
practice of pushing coal by miners, as at present in vogue at certain points, 
to be discontinued. 


Fourth. ‘That we meet the operators in joint conference to formulate a 
price for narrow work, to be agreed upon at that joint meeting, such parties 
to be selected from each coal district of miners and operators. 


The following is the scale of labor in and outside: 


Outside price for labor—Dumpers, per day, $2.00; top cager, per day, 
$2.00; flat changers (all men handling cars), per day, $2.00; all other men, 
top men, per day, $1.75; rope splicers, per day, $2.35; blacksmiths, per day, 
$2.25; blacksmith’s helpers, per day, $2.00; mine carpenters, per day, $2.00; 
firemen, per day, $2.00; men greasing, per day, $1.75; boys greasing, per 
day, $1.00. 

Prices for inside labor—Tracklayers, per day, $2.25; helpers, per day, 
$2.00; trappers, per day, $1.00; bottom cagers, per day, $2.25; drivers, per 
day, $2.00; motoérmen, per day, $2.00; grippers, per day, $1.50; spike team 
drivers, per day, $2.15; trip riders, per day, $2.00; water haulers, per day, 
$2.00; timber-men, per day, $2.25; pipe-men, wire, air and water, per day, 
$2.10; company men (long wall men), per day, $2.00; all inside labor to be 
furnished with oil and cotton. 


Following prices based on eight hours work per day: 


Fifth. Resolved, That the miners of the State of Illinois are to be paid 
every two weeks, allowing one week in hand. 


Sixth. Resolved, That the price for turning branch in third vein and 
-associated mines of Northern Illinois be $5.00, and the company to put in 
cog and do the brushing. 


Seventh. On motion that the charge for blacksmithing throughout the 
entire State of Illinois shall be 4% cent per ton, except in case of long wall 
mines, when the price for blacksmithing shall be 5 cents per pay or Io cents 
per month, all machine mines to be exempt. : 

Eighth. Resolved, That the price of powder shall be $1.50 per keg 
where it is bought at mine. But any miner shall enjoy the state law and 
buy his powder where he pleases. 

Ninth. Resolved, That based upon the present cost the maximum price 
of miners’ oil throughout the State of Illinois shall be 45 cents per gallon, 
and that oil sold at that price shall stand the test as provided by law, and 
that men shall have the privilege to buy where they please. ~ 


Tenth. Resolved, That prices for opening rooms in third veins and 
associated mines be $1.00 per yard, face measurement. 

Eleventh. Resolved, That the hour for beginning work in the morning 
be left for Local settlement. The above scale is based on an eight-hour day. 

Twelfth. WHEREAS, It is an evident fact that the machine mines 
outside of the basing point, namely, Danville, enjoy better privileges in 
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- the way of raed per cent of high grade coal as against the pick mining 
_ of said parts of districts; we, the miners, ask in the spirit of justice to the 

pick miners that the present differential now existing in the different dis- 
_ tricts be reduced. 


Respectfully, your Committee, 


THOS. REYNOLDS. ED. CAHILL, Chatrman. 
K W. T. Morris. D. WILLIAMS, z 
os THos, LOwpDON. DUNCAN MCDONALD. 
: THos. LOUDER. Won. WELSH. 
: DAVID JONES. CHAS. SCHWARTING. 
; Wn. McGAHEyY, SAMUEL PALMER. 
Jos. Popr, Secretary. GILBERT COCHRAN. 
SAMUEL PASCOE. J. L. SMITH. 
S. J. YOUNG. WM. JOHNSON. 
Jos. HuRT. TIMOTHY DOWNEY. 
J. E. KLINE. THOS. MADISON. 


WM. HEFTE. 


MR. TRAER—If the Chair please I will submit the proposition of the 
operators. The operators’ proposition is on the arrangement of the prices 
_ and conditions aecided in the Springfield agreement of the last year as be- 
_ ing supplementary to the part of the Chicago agreement which was arranged 
- at Pittsburg. Except that the machine mining throughout the State shall 
be placed upon the same maximum ratio as pick mining in the respective 
_ districts as the machine mining at Danville, as compared with the pick min- 
ing at Danville. Except that the shearing machines throughout the State 
shall be placed upon the basis agreed upon in the Danville meeting of April 
_ 14, 1898, and now Mr. Chairman I move youthat the respective propositions 
_ be referred to the Joint Scale Committee, and upon that motion I move the 

previous question. 


PRESIDENT—It haS been regularly moved and seconded that the re- 
“spective scales submitted, as submitted, be referred to the Joint Scale Com- 
_ mittee of miners and operators. 
{ I think that every man should be heard on this question. 


2, Mr. HUNTER—A question of privilege, please. Mr. Traer, in speaking 
_ of the proposition submitted by the operators to this joint convention, takes 
' amethod of procedure which I think he did not intend in affirminga gag 
_ law which it amounts to, and before he sat down he moves the previous 
- question and, gentlemen, I don’t think itis fair at the present time. I 
_ think Mr. Traer should not have done that. When we have harmony and 
when we meet on the square we should be square. I don’t like this way of 
- doing. 
Mr. TRAER—I will withdraw the motion for the previous question. 


PRESIDENT—The motion is that the scale submitted by the miners and 
__ operators be referred to the Joint Scale Committee. 


‘ee BEHRENS—I would like to ask Mr. Traer if this is the report of the 
_ operators’ Scale Committee. 


TRAER—That is the position of the operators of the Scale Committee. 
- BEHRENS—I rise to a question of personal privilege. In the morning 
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paper, the Springfield morning paper, the report given of the joint meeting 
of the miners and operators, also of the miners’ and operators’ meeting, the 
statement is made that all the operators are in favor of leaving the price of 
mining for the northern field as it was fixed in last year’s Convention, and 
the operators are in favor of leaving the Springfield scale the same as last 
year, and leaving it in force for the ensuing year. I wish to correct this, as 
it is not true, all the operators are not in favor of that. I am not in favor of 
that. I don’t think this is proper. 


Mr. JAcoss—As the miners’ scale has been read here in full, I would 
like to make a motion that the operators’ scale be read on the same grounds. 


PRESIDENT —I for one have not heard the operators’ scale, but am in 
favor of referring it with the miners’ scale to the joint Scale Committee. 
Is there any other business to bring before the joint Convention? 


Mr. HUNTER—I have a resolution which I wish to introduce before this 
joint convention and ask you to take some action thereon. If there is no 
objection I will read the resolution. 


Mr. Hunter reads the resolution, which is as follows: 


WHEREAS, It has come to the knowledge of this Convention, represent- 
ing the coal miners and operators of Illinois, that Messrs. Halbert, Gilman 
and Underwood, identified with the mining interests of this State, were un- 
justly convicted of the crime of manslaughter at the October Term of the 
Circuit Court of Vermillion County, and are unjustly sentenced to imprison- 
ment for one year in the Chester Penitentiary; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of this convention, the evidence at said 
trial in no way connected the said parties with the crime for which they 
were convicted, and that we respectfully and earnestly petition His Excel- 
lency, Governor John R. Tanner, to aid the cause of justice by issuing an 
order for their immediate pardon. 

[Signed ] JOHN M. HUNTER. 

CHAIRMAN—I want to say that I heard of this matter yesterday, and I 
am sure that the statement as made in the resolution is true, and I think the 
gentlemen should be pardoned; and it gives me pleasure to present this 
resolution to you and ask you to vote on it. 


All in favor of that resolution signify the same by saying aye. 

The motion was carried. 

Motion was then made that the Convention adjourn, and the joint 
Scale Committee go into joint session. 

Carried. 

Joint Scale Committee goes into joint session. 


Mr. PEABODY—Mr. Chairman, we have a resolution to present for the — 
operators. 


DELEGATE—I would like to ask the Chair what rules will govern the 
joint Scale Committee. 


CHAIR—The Convention, or the Scale Committee, will be governed by x 


the rules adopted by the Convention. 


DELEGATE—I would like to ask you if a vote is taken on any proposed 


question, and the operators'have four votes and the miners have four votes, 
I would like to know what is the use of my being a member of the ScaleCom- 
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mittee? For I don’t havea voice or a vote unless I am in favor of the proposed 
question. If the majority vote was taken I would havea vote, but by this 
method I have no voice. If the other operators instruct the members of 
the Scale Committee to vote yes, I would have no voice if I were opposed. 
If there are 22 members On each of the Scale Committees, why not give the 
operators 22 votes and the miners 22 votes. I don’t wish to take part in 
this Scale Committee if I have no voice and I don’t propose to do it. We 
will have the resolution. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that inasmuch as the 
settlement at Pittsbnrg fixed the mining rate in the competitive fields of 
Illinois on the same basis as we have operated under the other basis and 
that the same condition prevails in regard to the mining prices and con- 
dition and that the only question which should properly come before this 
Convention is as to the adjustment of the differential as to machine mining, 
as provided for in the Pittsburg agreement, and in the case a settlement 
cannot be arrived at in this Joint Convention, that a Board of Arbitration, as 
provided for in the agreement, be appointed by this Joint Convention. 


DELEGATE—I would like to ask you, Mr. Chairman, if the unanimous 
vote will be taken on this resolution? 


CHAIRMAN—The operators will have four votes and the miners will 
have four votes. The miners may vote no and the operators may vote no, 


DELEGATE—It seems to me that the proper method of procedure is to 
give to each of the members of this Scale Committee one vote, and I would 
move you that each member of the Scale Committee give one vote. 

MR. A. J. MOORSHEAD—I rise to a point of order. We have already es- 
tablished our rules. These are the same rules that we have had already. 
We have established our rules. That is my point of order. 


W. D. RvAN—I see no necessity for forcing any such action at this 


_ time or any other time. I believe I have stated before very plainly where I 


stood on this question. You are simply wasting time wrangling over some- 


_ thing that don’t amount to anything. You are simply losing time. You 


understood that the rules adopted by the Convention should govern this 
committee. 


CHAIR—The point of order is well taken. 


OPERATOR BEHRENS—Then I withdraw from the Operators’ Associa- 
tion. 


CHAIRMAN—What further business is there before the Convention? 


HUNTER—I move you, sir, the adoption of the scale presented by the 
miners. 


Mr. GARAGHTY I trust that Mr. Hunter will consent to one prece- 


dence. I will state before the resolution is adopted that he may consent to 


one that may precede his, and that we proceed to the discussion of the sub- 


ject, and thatit would be well at this time to affirm the scale adopted at 


Pittsburg by the Pittsburg agreement and then proceed under the terms of 
that contract toadjust matters for the State of Illinois. I move that the 
Pittsburg agreement adopted in the Inter-State Convention of January 24 be 


_ and is hereby ratified and approved. 


CHAIRMAN—It is moved and seconded that the Pittsburg agreement as 


| adopted in the Inter-State Convention of January 24 be and is hereby rati- 


_ fied and approved. 
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MITCHELI,—If I understand this motion as it affects the Danville prices, 
it simply ratifies the action of the Pittsburg Convention. 


Mr. DaLzEtii—There seems to be some misunderstanding on this 
motion. In order to make the matter plain. I understand that this motion 
simply reaffirms the action of the Pittsburg Convention in fixing the prices 
in the Danville district. With reference to the Chicago agreement as it 
affects the resolution, it provides the adoption of the agreement. We simply 
present this resolution here to approve of the action of that convention. 


PRESIDENT— If there is no objection the Chicago agreement will be read 
by the Secretary. 


Secretary reads the agreement, which is as follows: 
REPORT OF JOINT SCALE COMMITTEE. 
PITTSBURG, PA., Jan. 24th, 1899. 


First. Resolved, That the Chicago Agreement be adopted as the agree- 
ment for the scale year beginning April 1, 1899, and ending March 31, rIgoo. 


Second. Itis the understanding that the machine question of Illinois, 
outside of the basic point (the Danville District, where the present prices 
continue in force), shall be taken up by the Illinois State Convention for 
adjustment, by conciliation or arbitration, providing that an agreement can- 
not be arrived at in the Illinois State Convention. The question at issue 
shall be referred to a Board of Arbitration of seven members; three to be 
selected by Illinois operators and three by the United Mine Workers, the 
six so selected to appoint the seventh member, the question to be arbitrated 
being whether or not the various districts of [llinois are entitled to any re- 
duction in the Springfield scale differentials, as against Danville, the basing 
point, and if so, how much. 


It is understood and agreed that arbitration, if resorted to, shall be pro- 
ceeded with at a date agreed upon at the Springfield Convention. And the 
agreement says that the Board of Arbitration shall contain three operators 
and three miners, and that the six shall select the seventh. 


PRESIDENT—Are there any further remarks? If not, the Secretary will 
call the vote. 


Vote of the operators; Aye. 

Miners: 

HuNTER—Before I vote on this question I would like to know, if I vote 
on the affirmative of this question, if it will shut out the arranging of the 
prices or anything that may come before this Convention. If it is the inten- 


tion of the mover of this motion that this will govern the action of this Con- 
vention. If it does I shall not vote for it. If it does not I will vote for it. 


GARAGHTY—The agreement does not give you or any one else the right 
other than that mentioned in the Chicago agreement a year ago, and is sub- 
mitted to the entire State of Illinois. It does not give anybody the right to 


change the prices or conditions. It does not give you any right that you did — 


not have under the agreement that you are now working under Weare 
here in this Convention in the pursuance of this right and it does not allow 
any disturbance of the position. 


Permission was then asked by Mr. Hunter, of the Illinois Scale Com- — 


mittee, to retire with that Board for about ten minutes, which was granted. 


Mr. GARAGHTY—I will withdraw my motion. aa 
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Motion was then made that the scale be taken up seriatum. 
Carried. 


GARAGHTY—As we have no copy of the miners’ scale I would suggest 
we have the scale read and the proposed changes be marked on the copies. 


Carried. 


Secretary reads the scale, which is as follows: 


First. Streator and Clarke City and associated mines be placed at 51 
cents per ton. 


Second. Third vein and associated mines, including 24-inch brushing, 
be 67 cents per ton 


Third. The Wilmington field, including brushing, 72 cents. 
~ Fourth. Danville, Westville, Grape Creek and associated mines in Ver- 
million County, 4o cents per ton. 
Fifth. Springfield and associated mines, including Niantic on the east 
and Springfield on the south, 40 7-10 cents per ton. 
Sixth. Lincoln, 45 7-10 cents per ton. 
Seventh. Litchfield No. 1, 48 cents per ton. 
Eighth. Mines of C. & A., south of Springfield, to and including Car- 
" ‘Siege including Taylorville, Pana, Litchfield, Hillsboro and Witt, 4o 
Scents. 
: Ninth. Assumption (long wall under regulation of third vein field), 60 
cents per ton, 
Tenth. Moweaqua (room and pillar), 45 7-10 cents per ton. 
Eleventh. Decatur (long wall), 55 cents per ton. 
a Twelfth. Glen Carbon, Belleville and associated mines, going north to 
~ Gillispie and as far south as Tilden, Pinckneyville and Willisville, east to 
_ Breese, northeast to and including Coffeen, 4o cents per ton. Coal, five feet 
_ and under, 5 cents per ton extra. 
Thirteenth. DuQuoin, Odin, Sandoval, Centralia and associated mines, 
_ 36 cents per ton. 
. - Fourteenth. Salem, Kinmundy and Mt. Vernon, 48 cents per ton. 
Fifteenth. Fulton and Peoria Counties, thin or lower vein, with third 
vein condition, 67 cents per ton. . 
¢ Sixteenth. Fulton and Peoria Counties, thick vein, 49 cents per ton. 
# Seventeenth. Mercer County (Gilchrist and Wanlock, Rock Island 
_ County; Cable and Sharrard), 55 cents per ton. 
Y Eighteenth. All mines on Vandalia line as far east, to and including 
_ Troy, 40 cents perton. All coal, five feet and under, 45 cents per ton. 
_ Nineteenth. Pontiac, top vein, 55 cents per ton; bottom vein and third 
_ vein, 74 cents per ton. 
= Twentieth. Bloomington and third vein (including 24-inch brushing, 
__ with La Salle conditions), 67 cents per ton. 
Twenty-first. Bloomington, thick vein (with 24-inch brushing), 57 
_ cents per ton. 
¢ Twenty-second. Smithboro, 48 cents. 
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Twenty-third. Springhill Mine, 57 cents per ton; brushing in 6-foot 


entries be $1.00 per yard, brushing in 14-foot entries 75 cents per yard, and 


for every inch the coal decreases, 2% additional per ton. 
Twenty-fourth. Astoria and Fulton County Mine, 44 cents per ton. 


Resolved, That where air and electric drills are used the employing — 


company to furnish all supplies; the price shall be 36 cents per ton, based 
on 4o cents per ton hand mining; this to be in effect after its adoption. 


Twenty-fifth. That the shearing machine be placed on hand mine scale; i 
no differential. a! 


Twenty-sixth. Williamson, Saline and Jackson Counties, 36 cents per e 
ton. : 


Following resolutions: | 
First. ‘That the scale of mining prices per ton of 2,000 pounds, run of 


mine coal above provided for, is understood to be in every case for all coal 


to be actually weighed before screening, and a correct account to be given — Mi 
of same. ae 
Second. ‘That system of paying miners by the ton run of mine coal shall 9 
be obtained in all mines in the State of Tlinois. 
Third. That the scale of mining prices herein referred to is to be run 
of mine of coal loaded in cars at the faces of the working places, and that 


the practice of pushing coal by miners, as at present in vogue at certain 


points, to be discontinued. 


Fourth. That we meet the operators in joint conference to formulate a 


price for narrow work, to be agreed upon at that joint meeting, such parties ie 
to be selected from each coal district of miners and operators. $ 

CHAIRMAN—I would suggest that we get some copies of this scale 
printed as soon as possible. 


Do the members of the Committee wish to have the scale continued at 


the present time? 
DELEGATE—He might go on and read it. 


The following is the scale of all labor, in and outside labor. 


SECRETARV—Before I commence I will say that we can get these 4 


printed. But on page 11 of the pamphlet you will find an exact copy of the 
scale. 


Proceeds to read the scale. 


Dumpers, per day, $2.00; top cager, per day, $2.00; flat trimmer, per i] 
day, $2.00; flat changers, (all men handling cars) per day, $2.00; all other 


top men, per day, $1.75; rope splicers, per day, $2.35; blacksmiths, per day, — 7 


$2.25; blacksmiths’ helpers, per day, $2.00; mine carpenters, per day, $2.00; ib 


firemen, per day, $2.00; men greasing, per day, $1.75; boys greasing, per a 


day, $1.00. 


Prices for inside labor—Tracklayers, per day, $2.25; tracklayers’ helpers, 
per day, $2.00; trappers, per day, $1.00; bottom cagers, per day, §2.25;aa0 
drivers, per day, $2.00; spike team drivers, per day, $2.15; trip riders, per ie 
day, $2.00; motormen, per day, $2.00; grippers, per day, $1.50; water haul- 


ers, per day, $2.00; timbermen, per day, $2.25; pipe men, wire, air and — 
water, per day, $2.10; company men (long wall men), per day, $2.00. All 
inside labor to be furnished with oil and cotton. 


Let 
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MR. H. N. TayLor—I move that that part of the scale which refers to 
_ underground labor as it has already been fixed by the Pittsburg Convention 
be stricken out. The same demand was made there and that underground 
scale was established. 


DELEGATE—I move that motion be:tabled. 


GARAGHTY—I don’t like to see any motion tabled. There is no neces- 
sity foriteither. If we get started on that line we can’t get through this 
matter all day. If the miners and operators make a demand they should be 
prepared to defendit or not make it. What is the pleasure of the Com- 
mittee? Have you any remarks on the motion that that part of the miners’ 
scale which relates to the underground scale of day labor be stricken out? 


Operators vote aye. 


PRESIDENT HUNTER—I would like to ask the operators this one ques- 
_tion: Do you men really and honestly think that $1.75 is the proper remu- 
neration for a man to haul coal under the ground? I want to say to you I 
really don’t thinkit is. I think there should be something done whereby 
drivers could be paid more than $1.75 per day. The driver, as a rule, is 
worth more money and there is not an operator here but what knows I 
speak the truth whenI say so. Asa rule they are worth more than $1.75. 
In the Chicago agreement, as spoken of by Mr. Garaghty, and the Inter- 
_ State agreement at Pittsburg, Pa., had a scale there. That may be true. 
But I want to say to you that [ think right here itis right and you men 
_ know it that we have something introduced along this line whereby the ope- 
_ rators can see their way clear to give the drivers more. You know that they 
are worth more than $1.75 per day. You have paid more than this. Why 
~ did you doit? Simply because you thought they were worth more. You 
should pay what they are worth. They handle several thousand tons of 
_ coal, and when you get good men you go to work and pay him his price 
| that he can maintain his family. While you protested then during the 
adoption of the scale and the Inter-State agreement made by us at Pittsburg. 
I think it wisdom on the part of this Convention to give to the drivers a 
| solid advance. I think you can give us an advance along that line. We 
| only ask it in justice to them and in justice to us. In order to pay a driver 
| you can afford to pay a fair price and demand a fair day’s work for it. In 
| conclusion, I think you can see your way clear to pay the driversa little 
advance for the labor they perform. 


“of 
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Question being called for, 
Operators vote aye, miners vote nay. Motion is lost. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL—It seems to me that there was a motion passed 
_ that we take up the scale seriatum. 


; But before we go any further, I want to say this much to the scale com- 
_ mittee of the miners and operators. It don’t justify at any time a violation 
_ ora deviation from the scale made with the consent of the miners, and we 
_ can’t come up here seeking an enforcement of the violation in justice to our- 

selves. The drivers are not well enough paid. In many sections the day 

laborer is advanced and an advance paid to the miners, and in other parts 
_ they have suffered a reduction. Whether it is fair or not, the scale was 
formed at the Pittsburg Convention with the consent of the miners and 
' Operators of Illinois. I hope that the operators who employ drivers will pay 
more. Some of them are paying $1.90 and continue to do it, and I hope 
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they will continue to do it. Now, Mr. Chairman, I understand that we are 
to take up this scale seriatum! We should start at the first, and I move you 
that the Clarke City, Streator and associated mines be paid 51 cents per ton. © 

Mr. H. N. TaAvLoR—I would like to ask the miners why this district 
was picked out for an advance? . 

Mr. McGaHEv—The reason that the First District was picked out for 
an advance is this: The miners on the scale committee claim that they are 
4 cents below the scale based upon the Danville District. They claim they ~ 
have been deprived of this since November, 1897, and they wish the wages — 
to return. 4 

Mr. H. N. TavLor—The northern fields of Illinois have got the wages . 
that was agreed upon in the Pittsburg scale, and when in the Pittsburg Con- 
vention they worked in harmony with it in the interest of the scale and in 
getting the scale enforced in Northern Illinois. The Northern and Central 
fields were not represented in the National Convention, and before any min-~ 
ing prices were fixed, they made a local settlement and they had settled the 
mining prices themselves. 


The northern field had to compete in the market and business had — 
drifted away from them up to the time of the big strike. Previous to the — 
strike they worked on an average about seventy-two days previous to the big | 
strike of 1897. ‘The operators themselves could not continue to pay the price _ 
and they had to get together and put the price down 13% cents less than the — 
average price for mine run. The Columbus scale at the time was 85 cents ~ 
and the price at Braidwood was 77, and it was made an average of 814%. 7 
They were paying 65 cents in Pittsburg and 56 cents in the Hocking Valley — 
and they made it lower by 4 cents. That would make an average price of — 
81% cents and 77% for lump coal. A convention was called in Joliet. Mine bs 
run was made and one of them figured on 77%, making an average of 
16 19-100, and there was made an average of 65 cents, that the price was fixed 65 ~ 
cents run of mine, and it was put at 77% until such time as would give the © 
operators more time. | 

Mr. H. N. Taylor said it was only recently that the operators in that Dis-— 
trict had recovered from ruinous prices that had prevailed there for years. 
He made the statement that previous to 1897 mines in the northern field had 
not worked more than one hundred days in the year, owing to the fact that 
the operators were unable to compete with the mines in central and south- 
ern Illinois. He charged that at that time there was a discrimination in the 2 

‘rates, and the operators of the districts remote from Chicago could ship — 
their coal there at the same price that the northern field operators were — 
obliged to pay. e . 

Mr. N. T. Morris, of the southern field, a miner, in answer, said that 
the mines in the southern field had not worked half of the time, and he © 
could not see how coal from that section could compete with the northern BG 
field. i 

It was then moved and seconded that the Convention adjourn until 1:30 , 

P. M. Motion was carried. * 
‘ 
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SATURDAY MORNING SESSION. 
March 4, 1899. 
Convention meets in joint session with the operators. 
Mr. S. M. Dalzell, Chairman, opened the Convention at 9:30. 


CHAIRMAN DALZELL—Is the joint Scale Committee appointed by this 
Convention ready to report? 

_ Mr. GEo. TRAER—Mr. Chairman, as chairman of the joint Scale Com- 
mittee, I have to report that after two days’ work we arrived at a disagree- 
ment, and adjourned to report that disagreement to this Convention. 

CHAIRMAN—Gentlemen, what will you do with the report? 

SECRETARY RyvaNn—It might be well for the benefit of the miners and 
operators outside of the Scale Committee if the Scale Committee would ex- 
plain to this Convention in what they disagreed. 


Mr. GEO, TRAER—The Secretary of the Scale Committee, Mr. Joseph 


_ Pope, of the miners, has the record of the Committee. I would not under- 


take to.report from memory. I think, if the Convention desires, it would 


_ be well if the main points wherein we disagreed be read. 


PopE—The only question that was agreed upon was in the Fifth Dis- 
trict and in Glen Carbon, Belleville and associated mines, going north as far 


as Gillispie and as far south as Tilden, Pinckneyville and Willisville, and 


east to Breese; northeast and including Coffeen, 40 cents. Coal, five feet and 


under, 45 cents. All mines on Vandalia line, as far east to, and including 
Troy, 40 cents. Coal, five feet and under, 45 cents. This was the only ques- 
tion that we agreed upon, all the others were taken up seriatum and the 
resolution offered by Mr. Taylor was agreed upon. The question was re- 


- ferred back to the convention. 
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JacoB STANLEY—Inasmuch as the members of this convention, both 


operators and miners are somewhat in the dark in regard to the 


argument that was presented to the joint Scale Committee, I deem it wise 
that some of the arguments made at this Scale Committee be presented 


to this convention that were presented to the Scale Committee. I only say 
_ this as I think it might expedite matters. 


SECRETARY W. D. Ryan—I don’t feel, in my judgment, that it is nec- 
essary at this time to occupy or take up the time of the Convention 


along this line mentioned by Brother Stanley. At the meeting of the min- 


ers last night I believe the matter was discussed, and I think they all know 
just what we have got todo. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that so far as 
Streator is concerned in the northern field, and other places where we have 
failed to agree, and there is nothing left but to leave it to this Convention 


_ for we think the miners and operators of Illinois have too much at stake to 


leave here without an agreement, ifit is possible to get at one. I don’t be- 
lieve there is a man in this Convention, I now speak for the miners, that de- 
sires to leave here without an agreement. 


DELEGATE—I would move you, Mr. Chairman, that a Conference Com- 


mittee of Operators and Miners from the northern fields be allowed to with- 


draw from this Convention and try to bring something in here that we can 
agree on. 

Gro. TRAER—Might it not be well to make the President, Vice Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the two organizations to work on this Committee? I 


_ would like to suggest it. 
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SECRETARY RyAN—I shall certainly not agree to the proposition for 
the reason that we shall not have one on that Committee that is working in 
the mines at the present time, and this Conimittee ought to be men who are 
working in the mines at the present time, they are the men to go into the 
details of the question. 


PRESIDENT HUNTER—I would like to have men placed on the Com- 
mittee that are now working in the mines. 


GEORGE TRAER—I understand that the committee has failed to agree 
in regard to the proposition of the northern field and other districts up to 
the present time. 


S.M. DALzELL—The motion is that a conference committee of three 
miners and three operators selected by this Convention be allowed to 
withdraw from this Convention and bring in some kind of a proposition that 
can be accepted by the Convention, for that field. 


PRESIDENT —Are they to be from the northern part of the State? 
W. D Rvan—They are to be from the northern field. 
GEORGE TRAER—I would say that Mr. Ryan would expect the duties 


of this committee would take two or three days until they came to an agree- 
ment in the northern field and then let them work on the whole question. 


W. D. RYAN—It certainly would be policy to have miners and operators 
in the northern field of Illinois take up the question for the miners and ope- 
rators for southern and northern Illinois. We could not possibly otherwise 
agree to it. 


H. N. TAyLor—I am heartily in accord with Mr. Ryan in having this 


Conference Committee of Miners and Operators from southern and northern ~ 


Illinois. That question could be looked at properly in your Convention. 
We have not agreed on anything. In the northern field we have a portion 
composed of the fifth and ninth districts where they are asked to take the 
price adopted upon a machine proposition in this districtand other districts 
in the State, therefore we have not arrived at anything. 


SECRETARY W. D. RyAN—That is simply as far as we have got and the 
proposition is that you select your delegates from the various parts of the 
State and that the operators do likewise. 


DELEGATE—It seems to me that it is best to have several conference 
cominittees, and if thereis anything that the operators can’t agree upon let 
it be given to some other conference committee. 


Let us take the Lincoln miners and operators and two other men and 
probably they may reach an agreement that way. 


OPERATOR—I think there should be several committees. 


GEO. TRAER—I cannot see what this would draw from the scale com- 
mittee. Except we would have three, five, seven or nine independent bodies 
working on what must be a unit of work of every act coming before it. And 
having a joint scale committee with power to act upon the whole scale, and 
which was made up of representatives from every district, and every district 
in the state is represented for the miners as well as the operators, and when 
we come to appoint independent conferences they would be nothing more or 
less than so many scale committees working on the same thing and would 
be nothing but a set of sub-scale committees. When we bring a proposition 
to this Convention the committee must be a unit. Therefore, gentlemen, I 
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am opposed to referring this matter to any independent or separate scale 
committees. It is a matter on which we have got to get together and refer 
to the Joint Convention. 

_ PRESIDENT—Are you ready for the question? The motion is that a 
committee of three miners and three operators from the northern field, with 
a conference committee, be selected to arrive at something which we might 
agree on. 

How will the operators vote on this question? 

_ Geo, TRAER—The operators will be obliged to vote no on the proposi- 
_ tion on the floor, but they will be pleased to vote in favor of a joint confer- 
ence committee of three or five, limiting the number, of course, to a small 

_ number. 

PRESIDENT HUNTER—I shall not vote a single vote for that proposition. 

ALF, BROAD—TIf there is nothing before the house, I move that we have 
a joint conference. 

Ep. Boycorr—I would like to make a motion that we have a joint con- 
ference of three miners and three operators from each District to confer 
about the scale. 

W. D. RvAN—It would be a good idea probably to turn this Convention 

- into a Conference Committee of the Whole. I would like to have that done, 
but I don’t think the time has come. I move you, Mr President, that the 
entire matter be referred to a Sub-Scale Committee, and that the miners and 

_ delegates act along the line of the instructions received from the Convention 

last night, and that the Committee report whenever they feel they are ready 
todo so. 

PRESIDENT—It is moved and seconded that the whole matter be referred 
to a Sub-Scale Committee. 

DELEGATE—Brother, before you put the question, is there any idea 
about the length of time it willtake to report. There are a great many here 
that would like to’ get away from here at noon, before we adjourn, I 

_ would like to have that told. 

, W. D. RvAN—I am willing to stay here for a day or two yet. 


PRESIDENT—How will the operators vote on the motion? 
Operators vote aye. 

How will the miners vote? 

Miners vote aye. 


_ Adopted. The question of scale is to be referred to a Sub-Scale Com- 
mittee. 
PRESIDENT - Is there any further proposition to bring before this Con- 
vention. I would like to say that we would retire from our labors today. I 
_ know there are a great many operators that would like to spend the day at 
- home and come back early in the week. I only make this suggestion. I 
at not going to make a motion. 
4 W. D. RvAN—I move you that this Scale Committee, the Sub-Scale 
_ Committee, report to this Convention this afternoon at 1 o’clock. After that 
time I think this Convention will then adjourn until Tuesday morning at Io 
o’clock. 
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SECRETARY RyAN—The proper time to settle that will be when the 
Scale Committee report here after dinner. The Sub-Scale Committee are — 
requested to meet at 1 o’clock. t 


It was moved and seconded that the joint Convention adjourn until 1 ~ 
o’clock. 


* 


Carried. 


PRESIDENT DALZELL—The sub-Scale Committee will please convene at ; 
once at the hotel. a 


JOINT SESSION SATURDAY AFTERNOON. “4 


March 4, 1899. 
President Dalzell in the chair. 


PRESIDENT—The joint Conference Committee appointed this forenoon — 
have to report that we discussed this matter until half-past twelve o’clock, — 
and that we were unable to reach any definite agreement. A motion © 
was offered which will be read by the Secretary, and then you will see — 
our reasons stated by the representatives of the operators for not voting on 
that motion. The Committee adjourned to report to this Convention at this 
time. : 


Secretary reads the motion, as made by Mr. Mitchell, of the miners. 
The motion was as follows: ; 


Mr. Chairman. Inasmuch as the Sub-Committee have failed to reach © 
an agreement on the price of mining for Northern Illinois, I move that we 
reconimend to the joint Convention that the Northern Illinois matter be — 
submitted to a Board of Arbitration. \ 


Motion seconded by a member. 
Mr. H. N. Taylor then made the following statement: 


And, inasmuch as an agreement has not been reached by the Sub-Scale is 
Committee, I desire to state that an agreement was not reached in any dis- © 
trict fully, except at the basic point of Danville, which was established 
under the Pittsburg agreement; and we contend that the Pittsburg agree- © 
ment established the mining rate and present conditions in the State of Illi- — 
nois, as it did in the competitive States, for one year, beginning April 1, — 
1899, and ending March 31, 1900, and as we are under contract with the — 
United Mine Workers, that the matter is not open to arbitration at this — 
time, unless as a whole, except as providing for an arbitration of the machine 
mining differential under the Pittsburg agreement. 

THE CHAIRMAN—The motion was lost for want of a full vote. 


PRESIDENT—Gentlemen, you have heard the report of the Sub-Scale : 
Committee, what is your further pleasure? ¥ 


MITCHELL—I move that the report of the Sub-Scale Committee be re- : 
ceived and action taken thereon. 4 


Carried. 
NATIONAL PRESIDENT JOHN MITCHELL—I very much regret in this con- ‘ 
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"\ troversy between the Miners’ Organization and the Operators’ Association, 
that the operators have been forced to hide behind the subterfuge that this 
_ Convention has no jurisdiction. I want to say that the action of the opera- 
_ tors themselve disproves the position they have taken when they come into 
this Convention themselves and fight against this change, and then they say 
_the Convention has no right to change the rates for mining in any section of 
_ the State. I say that this Convention has the right to if they can agree to 
change any section in the State of Illinois outside of the Danville District. 
_ Under the Pittsburg agreement it further specifies that in settling the prices, 
_ that the condition of mining, either as to prices or differences, should be re- 
ferred back to this Convention for adjustment. That is the Chicago agree- 
_ ment, one clause of it so states. Now, gentlemen, this is not a part of the 
_ Chicago agreement that is opposed to a settlement. They contend that the 
entire Springfield agreement did the same. I want to say that we deny the 
_ position taken by the operators, and we think that this Convention has 
3 Bee iciion for the purpose of changing prices wherever inequalities may 
_befound. The operators have neyer, at any time during this conference, 
attempted to arrive ata settlement with the miners. They say that the 
“miners of Northern Illinois enjoy advantages over the other districts. 
They have never allowed an opportunity to go by to say it. We con- 
_ tend that Northern Illinois does not enjoy these advantages. 
_ Now when the miners offered to submit this question to arbitration, 
they failed to get the votes of the operators. They did not follow their 
_ decision. I would say to the miners, let it be submitted to a fair Board of 
_ Arbitration. There are no miners in the State but what make more wages 
than they do in Northern Illinois, The miners there only make §r. 37 per 
day. I want to say of the miners who work here in Northern Illinois, that 
_ there is not a section of the State but what gets better pay. I am not one of 
_ those who believe that a scale of wages should be passed leaving out the 
Sentiment of our men. Gentlemen, we don’t think that any man should 
have to work for $1.00 per day, no matter what part of Illinois, particularly 
_in this case where the northern operators have had advantages over their 
_ competitors, and taking everything into consideration, it seems to me that 
_ the position of the operators—the northern operators—is not fair, I don’t 
_ believe myself that it is possible for us to maintain a uniform price for the 
mining of I[llinois. At most, in some places, there would be a difference 
probably in any one reduction. I think they are right and have a right 
_ to base their right on facts and figures. It may seem very plausible for the 
Operators to say that the miners are opposed to arbitration. We agree that 
we would be willing to submit facts and figures, but they have refused to 
_take part in the argument and stand on the ground that we have no juris- 
diction. Why are we still here for two or three days if we don’t have any 
jurisdiction. Mr. Taylor denies the authority of this Convention to do this 
"under the provisions of the Pittsburg agreement, which refers it here, if it is 
found to be wrong that it may be changed, 
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i -H.N. Taylor, of the operators, replied to Mr. Mitchell as follows: 


_ Mr.Chairman. I rise to reply to Mr. Mitchell, in as much as he used 
my name on the floor and made a statement but did not say that the state- 
ment was the same statement of the operators of the State of Illinois. Mr. 
Beutchell seeks in his argument to convey a wrong impression both to you 
‘miners and the public, and says that we refused the Northern Field of Illi- 
_hois arbitration and that we are going direct against having a settlement. I 
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deny that that is my position. Mr. Mitchell has stated that we have not E 
presented any argument. We have presented every argument, and every — 
argument we have produced is based on facts and figures that men could 
produce. We don’t believe it a fair condition that the operators in one field — 
or section of Illinois, or that the operators in the state, that you can pick — 
out one section of Illinois for arbitration, for in that case you are bound to — 
drag in the other sections of the state. We have labored and talked earn- 
estly for a settlement, and I sincerely regret that we have not been able to — 
reach a conclusion. | 
PRESIDENT— What is your further pleasure? § 
MrrcHELL—I make a motion that the Joint Convention adjourn to meet — 
in this hall at 10 o’clock on Tuesday. ¢ 
OPERATOR—There are two or three operators that can not get here to — 
the Convention in the forenoon. a 
MrrcHELt—lIf it is possible, have the operators reach here by 11 o’clock. ~ 
OPERATOR—I move that this Convention adjourn until 2 o’clock Tues- 
_ day afternoon. ; 


Carried. 


JOINT SESSION TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


March 7, 1899. 
Convention called to order by President Dalzell. 


PRESIDENT—Gentlemen, I understand that very few of the operators 
have arrived here from the northern end of Ilinois. Some of them will” 
arrive at 5 o’clock this evening, and I don’t see that we can do anything 
until they get here. What do you say about it? 

DELEGATE—I move that the Joint Convention adjourn until 9 o’clock © 
to-morrow morning. ; 

PRESIDENT—The Sub-Scale Committee will meet at the Leland Hotel 
at 4 o’clock. ‘They meet to go on with their work this afternoon. Motion 
to adjourn was then voted on and carried. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 
March 18th, 1899. 
Closing session of the Joint Conference of operators and miners. 


Meeting goes into joint session at 10:50, Mr. S. M. Dalzell in the Chair, 


Gro. W. TRAER—The Joint Scale Committee will make its final report, 
and it will be regularly signed by us after it is read to the Convention. I 
will state that an agreement has been reached between the Scale Committee 
of operators and miners. , 


Secretary reads report, which is as follows: 


We, your Joint Scale Committee, appointed by the operators and miners 
in the convention at Springfield, beg leave to offer the final report. ‘ 


/ 
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First. That we hereby ratify the Pittsburg agreement, carrying with it 

_ the Columbus and Springfield agreements as modified, with the understand- 

ing that the mines are to remain at work for the scale year ending March 31, 
1900, 

Second, That the Board of Arbitration, as provided for in the Pittsburg 
agreement, namely, three (3) miners and three (3) operators, the six (6) to 
select a seventh (7th), shall be appointed by this Convention to arbitrate the 
machine differential in the State of Illinois, the question to be arbitrated 
being whether or not the various districts of Illinois are entitled to any re- 

duction in the Springfield differentials as against Danville, the basing point, 
and if so, how much 


Third. That where, in any District, discrepancies exist between the 

_ various mines of that district in the narrow and deficient work, and it is de- 
sired by the miners or operators of that District to adjust uniformly the 
prices for narrow and deficient work in that District, it shall be the duty of 

_ said operators and miners to appoint a Joint Committee for that purpose, 
_ and when so adjusted it shall remain in force until the end of the scale year. 


Fourth. There shall be appointed a committee of operators and miners 
representing the various contract districts, whose duty it shall be to investi- 
gate the conditions in each and every mine and district in this State and 
report to a joint convention of miners and operators, to be called prior to 
_ January I next. The data gathered by such committee to be used in form- 
_ulating a scale for the various districts of Illinois. And that itis the sense of 
this Convention that the miners and operators, after arriving at a local 
scale for Illinois, be prepared to stand for the same terms and conditions in 
all of the four (4) competitive States. 


Fifth. That we, as operators, will recognize the Pit Committee and will 

_ agree to check off all dues and assessments from all miners and mine labor- 

ers when desired ; and the United Mine Workers agree to protect operators 
where such checking is done. 


Sixth. It is understood and agreed that the arbitration above mentioned 
does not apply to shearing, or air, or electric drilling machines, but this does 
not prevent, by separate board of arbitration, the adjustment of a rate 
for shearing machines in the event of the miners and the operators in the 
local district not agreeing. 


Seventh. That the operators and the representatives of the outside labor 
meet in each scale or contract district prior to April 1, 1899, for the purpose 
of formulating a uniform price for outside labor, and where it is mutually 

agreed upon that the representatives of the United Mine Workers assist in 
making the scale. ° 


_ Eighth. It is also agreed that where day men wish to change to room 

‘work there shall be no unjust discrimination against them, and that no 

miner shall be unreasonably compelled to leave his room and do company 
work, 


> 


‘A This, Mr. Chairman, is the agreement. 
TRAER—As Chairman of this Joint Scale Committee I offer the report 
‘to this Convention, and move its adoption. 


CHAIRMAN—It has been moved that the report of the Scale Committee 
_be adopted. 
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HEFTE—I want to say that before the report of this Committee is g 
adopted, that they have left out one thing, and that is the price for the elec- — 
tric drills We have not settled the price of electric drills. 


TavLOR—It was understood with Mr. Hefte when the operators had | 
arrived at what was considered a fair agreement in regard to this. Itcan — 
be had on the ground of mutual consent. 

HEFrE—I want to say that I had agreed with Mr. Wilson, or rather, he © 
agreed with me, that the price for air or electric drills should be 38 cents, 
the miners to furnish their own supplies and the operators to keep the ma- 
chines in repair. 

After I had agreed to this I understood that he was willing to have that 
cover a part of this contract. Now, it seems to me, some of the operators — 
believed that he agreed to take this matter home, and settle it there. I~ 
don’t see the use of permitting this contract to be sent home to your district — 
for settlement. We came here to make prices in mining. 


Mr. Gro. W. TRAER—If you will move that the prices which you have 4 
stated be paid for air and electric drills, the operators will vote for it; 4 


OPERATOR—I think you are mistaken about that. Mr. Hefte knows ~ 
very well before Lagreed, the conversation we had at the time, what I was — 
satisfied to pay for electric drill. It was not 38 cents. Thatis not a fair — 
price. We only ask what is fair in the contract. I admit that there is not — 
as much money invested in the electric drill plant as there is in the air” 
_ plant or in the mining plant. There ought to be a fair contract made here © 
in regard to the price. I think 5 cents for the drill would be little enough, 
allowing 35 cents for supplies; the miners to furnish their own supplies and 
we furnish the drill. It ought to be in the report. 


DALZELL—The miners should make a motion in regard to air and elec- | 
tric drills, and it should be embodied in the agreement. 


OPERATOR—You mean shearing machine? 


2 OS 


HEFTE—I move you, that where coal is shot off the solid by the use of © 
electric or air drills the price of mining shall be 38 cents, based on 4o cents © 
per ton hand mining, the miner to furnish his own supplies and the operat-— 
ors to keep the drills in repair. 


cal ad 


Motion was carried. é 


H. N. Tavior—I think the operators stated their position in regard to — 
that matter and the rate was fixed in the eastern states for drill, and I paid 
2 cents per ton and I can’t see why we should come back to Illinois and — 
make any exception to the rule where they pay 2 cents and where they paid 
5 cents in starting out. I think the operators themselves should stand for® 
what is paid in the four competitive states. is 


pate 
NATIONAL PRESIDENT MrtCHELI—On voting on this motion I want to _ 

say that we accept these conditions and I want you to put me on record 
that we don’t intend in any sense to surrender the position that was taken in 
the Inter-State Convention; that is in the settlement of internal differences, 
it can be done in any States or Districts. I want to be understood thus, 
that when we meet again that unless some other provision is offered in the — 
Inter-State Convention we shall have the right to come back here and regu- — 
late any irregularities we may discover under the present agreement. That 
is the statement that we don’t surrender our position on that matter. 
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S. M. DALZELL—How will the miners vote on this proposition to adopt 
_ the scale? 

> Miners vote aye. Operators vote aye. Scale is adopted. 

5 _ GEo. W. TRAER—I wish to move that a Contract Committee of two 
* miners and two operators be appointed to report and draft a formulated con- 


. 


_ tract to be signed by the officers of each organization. 


" Carried. 

€ Who will the operators name? 

a The operators will name C. E. Hull and H. N. Taylor. 

; The miners appointed Ed. Cahill and Wm. Hefte. 

hy SECRETARY RYAN—It is understood by the Joint Convention that this 


_ agreement shall be signed by the officers of each organization. 


« It is moved and seconded that the Committee named be authorized to 
“4 draft a contract, signed, together with the President and Secretary of the 
miners and operators. 

> 

ne Those in favor of the motion please say I. 

¥ Carried. 

It was then moved and seconded that a Committee be appointed to in- 
_ vestigate the conditions of the various mines in the State of Illinois. 

iS DELEGATE—I move that the matter of the Committee provided for in 


_ the resolution be referred to the respective Executive Committees of the 
% Miners and Operators and each may jointly agree on it. 


2 


Motion carried. 
S. M. DaLzELL—lIs there anything further to attend to, gentlemen? 


: 

5 

t JOsEPH PopE—In behalf of the Miners’ Scale Committee I will say that 
” we have nothing further. 

ve It was then moved that the Convention extend a vote of thanks to the 
# Scale Committee, that while they were working there has been no wrangling 
_ and they have got along harmoniously; therefore I move that a vote of 
eS thanks be extended to them. . 


% Motion was carried. 


Ett W.D. Ryvan—I have a few remarks that I desire to make. I believe 
_ that I am not doing anything out of the way in stating to the operators that 
A during the session this morning the miners unanimously adopted a resolu- 
_ tion of their own, calling upon the Delegates in this Convention to require 
_ _ the officials to assist in carrying out this agreement to the letter during the 
¢ incoming year. It is just to the miners that the operators should know that 
itis our intention to live up to this agreement to the letter, that it shall be 
our policy during the year to live up to this agreement. 
W. D. TRAER—I think that every operator enjoys the statement made 
_ by Mr. Ryan and, so far as is in our power, they will be complied with by 
the operators, and we pledge ourselves to enforce this contract. 


_ 
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It was then moved that a vote of thanks be extended to the Chairman 
and the Secretaries of the Joint Convention. 


Carried. | 
It was then moved and -seconded that the Joint Convention adjourn 


S. M. DALZELL, Chairman. 
W.D. RYAN, Secretary. 


C. L. SCROGGS, 
J. E. York, Stenographer. 


sine die, which was carried. 
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JOINT SCALE COMMITTEE MEETING. 


SPRINGFIELD, March 1, 1899. 
The following members of the committee were present: 


MINERS. 

First District—David Williams, Streator; Duncan MacDonald, 
Oglesby; M. Welch, Streator. 

SECOND DistTRicT—Charles Schwarting, Spring Valley; Samuel Palmer, 
Reed City; G. Cochran, Seatonville. 

_ THIRD DIsTRICT—Samuel Pascoe, Farmington; J. Ll. Smith, Dunferm- 

line; S. J. Young, Cuba. 

FourTH District—William Johnson, Danville; Joseph Hart, Athens; 
Timothy Downey, Lincoln. 

FIFTH DIsTRICT—D. Kline, Spaulding; Thomas Madison, Springfield; 
Edward Cahill, Virden. 

SIxTH DisTRICT—William Hefte, Belleville; Thomas Reynolds, Collins- 
ville; Joseph Pope, Belleville. 

SEVENTH DISTRICT—W. F. Morris, DuQuoin; Thomas Launders, Cart- 
erville; D. Jones, Williamsville. 


OPERATORS. 

First District—A. lL. Sweet and H. N. Taylor. 

SECOND DIstrict—J. H. Garaghty and G. P. Sandmeyer. 

THIRD DIstTRicT—J. A. Agee and F. R. Fisher. 

FouRTH DistrRict—Silas A. Shafer, D. D. Shumway and W. H. 
Behrens. 

FIFTH DISTRICT—A. J. Moorshead, E. C. Donk and George Hippard. 

SIXTH DisTRicT—C. C. Davisand C. E. Hull. 

SEVENTH DIstTRicT—O. L. Garrison and F. S. Peabody. 

EIGHTH DISTRICT—R. Newsam, I. Wantling and G. W. Traer. 

NINTH DistTRict—J. C. Simpson and Randolph Smith. 

Upon motion, duly seconded and adopted, Mr. G. W. Traer was elected 
Chairman of the committee and Mr. Joseph Pope was elected Secretary. 

Neither the miners nor operators being prepared to present their scales 
for consideration, the meeting upon motion adjourned to 1 P. M. 


MEETING OF THE JOINT SCALE COMMITTEE HELD AT THE 
LELAND HOTEL. A 
SPRINGFIELD, IL1., March 2d, 1899. 
The meeting was called to order by Chairman Traer at I p. m. with the 
explanation that when the committee adjourned at noon a motion and sub- 
stitute were under discussion in regard to the First District; that subject was 
still before the committee. ‘It was suggested that the committee go into 


_ executive session, and it will require such a motion if it is the desire of the 


committee to do so.’’ 
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A motion was adopted that Mr. Keefe and Mr. Kaliff (of the State 
Board of Arbitration) were invited to attend the meetings of the Scale Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. STANLEY—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee. I 
have been called here from another committee which is very important, 
namely, the Committee on Constitution, and in conséquence of the fact I am 


not well prepared to speak on the subject under consideration. However, - 


I wish, in afew brief remarks, to give a few of the reasons why we should 
be placed at our proper position as we existed prior to the reduction we 
were obliged to accept in December, 1897. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, I am sorry that there seems to be some little division, in my observa- 
tion, in our Convention on the part of the operators. I would rather see 
more operators present than less. I want to say to you gentlemen of south- 
ern, eastern and western Illinois that there has not been a man on the part 
of the miners in our conventions I have attended that has tried in my feeble 
efforts to bring the operators up to a proper standing, which I con- 
sider Ihave done. And I must say I have received some abuse on account 
of that standing. Namely, I will refer back to Pana, Ill., that has been in 
suspension for so long atime. After bringing those miners out of the de- 
plorable condition they were in, from 25 to 27 cents per ton up to 30 cents 
per ton, I, myself, did my utmost at the Convention in Springfield, and 
was the means of bringing that price up to 32% cents per ton; and at that 
convention, I well remember, that the Springfield field was willing to go up 
still higher on the scale,but could not on account of the C. & A. My object 
in stating this is because I desire to be fair to the operators in the South, 
as well as the operators in the north, and I fought so tenaciously to have 
those people advanced because I considered we were too low in the north 
on that account. I think you gentlemen ought to concede to us that 
which I maintain we lost prior to our settlement in December, ’97. 


Mr. Stanley continued at some length as to mining prices and conditions 
in Northern Illinois, claiming that the advances made in the central and 
southern fields in the Springfield scale of September, 1897, warranted the 
rate asked at that time in the northern field, viz., 48 cents, and that the 
compromise made in the Joliet meeting was not satisfactory to the miners; 


that the farther advance of a year ago, which advanced Pana and the C. & 


A. mines from 32% to 40 cents was more than equivalent to the advance 
paid in the northern part of the State, viz., 44 to 47 cents at Streator; he 
stated that on the basis of 66 cents for lump coal the mine run price had 
been 50 cents; that the differential at Streator under the Wilmington price 
from 1894 had been I5 cents, whereas it was now 21 cents; that as compared 
to Danville, Streator had since ’94 paid 11 cents over as compared with 7 
cents, which was less than the equivalent of the difference between screened 
coaland mine run. In view of the fact that the northern field had enjoyed 
steady work, whereas the rest of the State had not, he thought they had an 
advantage in the present adjustment that should be equalized by the present 
Convention by restoring the 4 cents taken off by the Joliet compromise. 


Mr. Bent said that prior to May, 1897, the Streator and other Northern 
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Illinois mines had for a long term of years borne a certain fixed relation to 
the States east, whether the balance of Illinois did or not, and that in all 
settlements the basis in the first district was relative to the settlements in 
the Hocking Valley District and Indiana; that the prices fixed for Northern 
Illinois after the general suspension were predicated on a price which was 
not paid in the east; that the miners in their scale assumed to put the first 
district where it was prior to May, 1897, which was incorrect for the reason 
that the scale was not restored in the competitive field. The scale was re- 
stored to within 4 cents in the Hocking Valley District and the other States 
east, while at the end of the settlement the scale in Northern Illinois was 
also restored within 4 cents. In the third vein they paid 72% cents summer 
and 80 cents winter for screened coal, an average of 76% cents, which on 
the run of mine basis, allowing 12% cents for the change from screened to 
-run of mine coal, would be 63% cents. Hence the differential rate should 
have been 593/ cents, and we finally settled at Joliet on 60 cents, Then we 
all agreed to advance 3 cents at Chicago for the year following. Therefore, 
no mistake was made at the Joliet meeting. It was virtually admitted by 
both State and National officers at the time of the settlements that the 
_ Springfield scale was wrong to the extent of 4 cents in Northern Illinois. 

Mr. Mitchell wished to know if, when the settlement was effected at 
Joliet, it was not on the basis of 56 cents in the Hocking Valley District. 


‘ 
t 
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Mr. Bent said that could be scarcely answered yes or no, for the reason 
_ that there had never been a settlement in Illinois where Northern Illinois 
_ was fixed wholly on account of the East or wholly on account of conditions 
in Illinois. 
Mr. Mitchell said it seemed to him the position of the Illinois operators 
_ was a peculiar one. When the price was so low in Southern Illinois, they all 
said they could not compete on account of the lower prices in Southern Ili- 
-nois. The price of mining coal in Northern Illinois was, he said, one cent 
' a ton less than two years ago—the average price of mine runcoal. When 
the price was fixed in the Joliet meeting it was a year ’round price; prior 
to that they paid 7% cents more in winter than in summer; two-thirds of 
the coal was mined in the winter; they split the difference and fixed the» 
i price the whole year ’round. If two-thirds of the coal was mined at the 
i: higher price they were entitled to more than one-half. The miners had 
4 never regarded the Joliet settlement as fair. 
4 It seemed to him that the operators had made no attempt to refute the 
r arguments made at the morning session that 100 tons will bring them more 
_ money, by several dollars, than:the same amount of coal mined in any other 
district. ‘“They have not denied that a large amount of their coal was 
shipped to the northwest at times when it brings premium prices. It seems 
to me that this matter should be settled now and finally. There has been 
no justification for the price in Northern Illinois.’”’ 
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Mr. TavLoR—A good deal of our talk has gone back to the Joliet Con- 
vention. The Joliet Convention was largely, as Mr. Stanley says, a local 
convention. It was preliminary to the Chicago Convention. We base our 
settlement on the Chicago Convention agreement which was afterwads rati- 


fied in Springfield. This four cents was not lost to the miners of Illinois © 


alone, but to the miners of Pennsylvania and Ohio as well. 
In Columbus we formulated a scale in a joint conference; our men had 


come out in sympathy, and we arranged a scale for Northern Illinois, based 


on the Eastern settlement. Before we got home the men were at work and 
our boys got a misunderstanding and we were out until the 21st of August. 
We continued to work on the Columbus scale, although Hocking Valley and 
Pittsburg drifted away from that Columbus scale until our work drifted 


away and we were not doing anything. We had a meeting in Streator, but — 


preliminary tothat meeting we sent men out to all the fields, men competent 
to ascertain the facts—and we gathered all the data and sent it to the miners. 


We did not seek to keep you in the dark. We tabulated these figures and Fd 


after the discussion we finally settled on a price. We started to work on that 
and we worked May and June, and on the 4thof July came out on a national 
strike. It seemed a hardship, but I am glad it happened. There was a 
readjustment of mining affairs. The Joliet meeting was the first step towards 


that meeting. The .wages were equalized throughout the State. We gota 


scale and the Joliet settlement became the Springfield scale. The eight- 
hour day has cut us down more in the northern district than in any other 
field; it has cut down the production of our mines considerably more than 
the percentage eight hours bears to ten hours. We do not want to take 
anybody’s business, but we want the business naturally tributary to the 


northern field, and in part we have regained that business. Trade that the — 


northern field had enjoyed for 25 years went away to other States and it has 
finally come back in part. : 


When we changed on to mine run coal we took the average of summer — 


and winter prices and figured the percentage of screenings in the field, 
which we found to be 12% per cent and arrived at 65 centsin that field. 


When the advance came we paid it. We are perfectly willing to stand | 


where we were put last year, but we do not feel that we can pay acent of an 


advance and we do not see that you give any good logical reasons why we i 


should. I wish we could give it to you, but we cannot do it. 


Mr. MrrcHELIL—That Convention made the price of mining in the Wil- 
mington field 73 cents per ton run of mine. When the settlement was 
effected in the east, neither settlement was held and a new scale was formu- 
lated, making it 69 cents. The settlement reduced it 4 cents more—really 


*8 cents less than the miners’ demands. They accepted 8 cents less than — 


they struck for. 

Mr. TAyLoR—What did they strike for in Ohio? They struck for 69 
cents and they sold out the Illinois miners to a standstill. They kept your 
boys out for two or three months; but I want to tell the Illinois miners if it 
had not been for their pluck it would have cost you many adollar. We do 
not want to lie idle in the northern field any more; we have had our share. 


Mr. BENT—I recall now that the miners, formulated two scales in ’97, _ 
but the one they finally made was on the demand in the East for 60 cents © 


in the Hocking and 54 cents in the Pittsburg district. 


Mr. MITCHELL—We only ask that Northern Illinois take its relative 
position with Hocking Valley, the place it has always occupied. 
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Mr. TAYLOR—We are there right at this minute. They went down 4 


cents and we went down 4 cents. 


Mr. BENT—In the first Inter-State Convention was not Streator placed 
5 cents higher than Danville on the screen coal basis? There is no excuse 


for putting Streator higher than Danville on the same basis—it is 7 cents 


higher now. 


Mr. MiTcHELL—I want to say this: When the prices were made for 
Northern Illinois and for the Danville District, the Danville District was 


never represented in the Convention and they never paid it. The price 


was fixed by Northern Illinois and not by the men in the Danville District. 
Northern Illinois paid union wages. 


Mr. TAYLOR--And because we have paid union wages we are held up 
for it. We admit our prices are fair. If we can sell the coal youcan dig it. 


Mr. MrrcHELL—Is it not true the mines in Northern Illinois have run 


steady? 


Mr. TAYLOR—Yes; we have run steady for the first time in five years: 


_ We are back where we belong. 


Mr. MrrcuHeL.—lis it not a fact that they are getting more than their 


' share of the business when they run steady; is that not anevidence that the 


business is not fairly distributed? 
Mr. TAvLOoR—Three shafts in our field were wiped out of existence 


and one was burned down and never opened up again, atl of which largely 


decreased the output of the field. Then the eight-hour day cut down the 


- out-put more in the north than other parts of the State. So, taking all 


this out of the field, it has left the remainder of it fairly busy. It has been 
to our advantage, and also to the advantage of the men, to have better 


working time. The C., W. & V. has not a single shaft leit in the Wil- 
_ mington field. 


Mr. SWEET-I want to auswer Mr. Mitchell. He seems to feel that 


because the Braidwood field has been running steady the last year it must 


be accounted for in the fact that we have got a lower rate than we ought 
to have. The facts are the reason the Braidwood field has been running 
steady is, we had three shafts in the Braidwood field and we had to close 
those shafts because we lost the Northwestern and Michigan Central busi- 
ness and that business was taken by Indiana. We lost one shaft on the CS 
& A. because we lost the Michigan Central and C. & N. W. business, and 
that shaft had to be closed on account of it, and this last year we finally 
had to close this last shaft. I do not claim we closed this last shaft because 
we were paying a larger price than we ought to, but our dead work was so 
expensive that we could not mine the coal so as to get out even. We have 
‘abandoned that shaft and have only taken out forty acres of coal and the 
shaft cost $30,000. In looking over the comparison of the last year’s scale 
and the scale the miners have presented now, it would seem they were try- 
ing to get us up without getting somebody else down. You shove us up 


any higher than we have been and Indiana still comes in further and takes 


ta # 


«* 


away business, your shoving us up is not going to benefit the operators in 
that district one bit. Vou are going to close the operators in the northern 
field. 
. Mr. STANLEY—It is a factvand cannot be gainsaid, that from 1894 the 
southern field has been advanced 17 cents, while the northern field has 
been reduced 3 cents per ton. 
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MR. SWEET—I would like you to explain how you make out 51 cents 
for mine run coal at Streator? 4 

MR. STANLEY—I think Streator would be satisfied with 50 cents to- 
day. 

MR. SWEET—How do you figure our mine run coal cost us 50 cents at 
Streator when we were paying for screen coal? . 


to-day. 

MR. SWEET—Our mine run coal was costing us 25 to 35 cents. You 
were figuring on the old per centage of slack, say two or three years ago, 
with the 7%-screen, and for the last two or three years they have been 
shooting from the solid and shooting the coal all to pieces, so that your 
percentage of screenings was about 15 per cent below what it should have 
been. 

_ Mr. STANLEY—I want to ask Brother Sweet another important ques- 
tion. If the miners are, under the difterent system, namely, shooting the 
coal off the solid, how does it come thatito-day the percentage of slack is 22 
per cent, as compared with 31 per cent, when we made the first scale ever 
made in the city of Springfield? 

MR. SWEET—We are screening our coal better with a shaker screen. 

MR. HUNTER—Is it not a fact that the miners make a less percentage 
of slack to day than ever before? 

Mr. SWEET—NO, sir. | 

Mr. HUNTER—Is it not a fact that during the operation of your mine 
on the screen basis and on the run of mine basis the percentage of slack is 
less than it was on the lump coal basis? 

Mr. Sweet said it was not a fact, and the discussion then wandered off on 
the size of the screens at the C., W. & V. No. 3 shaft, and Mr. Sweet claimed 
that the 15g screen was put in at that shaft to equalize the price, the 
miners admitting that they were entitled to a lower price at that shaft. 
Mr. Hunter said that the miners frequently protested against these screens, 
but were unable to get them withdrawn at that time and claimed that that 
was where he got the percentage of slack used in the basis. Stanley 
claimed the miners had decreased the percentage of slack and increased 
the percentage of commercial coal and that was why they asked for an 
advance of four cents. | 

MR. SWEET—I will answer Mr. Hunter by saying it is not because the 
miners are mining their coal any better than before, but we have a differ- 
ent system of screening our coal. We have found that by putting in shaker 
screens it was laid in the cars without crushing. Now, I want to ask you 
a question: Do you think it would be fair for the miners to insist upon 
having the same price for the 9-foot vein at Streator as the 5-foot coal? 

Mr. Hunter said there was no g-foot coal at Streator. 

MR. SWEET—Is it fair we should pay the same price for 834-foot coal 
as for 5 feet? 

Mr. HUNTER—If Col. Sweet will take the dirt out of his coal. It 
takes longer to load a car of coalin Col. Sweet’s mine than it takes to 
dig one. 


Mr. STANLEY—Our claim was based on 66 cents screened coal, as it is 
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Mr. SWEET—Mr. Stanley will not say so. 
Mr. HunTER—I know what I am talking about, etc., etc. 


After some further discussion on the question of screens, Mr. Taylor 
said the question of the screens was settled and all mines were on a run of 
mine basis, and the Chairman said he considered it all out of order and 
that it had better be discontinued. 


Mr. M1rcHELL—1 have been trying to figure out this matter between 

- Streator and Danville. The percentage at Streator is about 22 per cent. 
At Danville the percentage is about 50percent. I knowit has been denied 
by the operators from there that that was the proper percentage. If it is 

true and we had 100 tons at—or 68 tons at $1.00, $68.00 and screenings, 
$8.00; 100 tons of Streator would be $76.00; 100 tons of Danville would be 
$50.00 for the lump and $12.00 for the screenings, or a total of $62.00. The 
Streator mines paying 47 cents, $47.00 for 100 tons, would leave a balance 

of $29.00; the Danville District at 40 cents would pay $40.00, leaving a 
balance of $22.00, or $7.00 more for 100 tons in the Streator field than in 

the Danville field. I think it safe to say that the cost in Streator is more 
than Danville and the freight rate to Chicago is no more. 

Mr. SwEET—Let me ask Mr. Hunter if he don’t know that the dead 

work is 15 to 20 cents per ton more than in Danville? 

CHAIRMAN—The Chair is of the opinion that questions and counter 
questions delay the proceedings, and I also rule that questions be confined 
to the person on the floor. 

Mr, MircHeiL—lI understand the freight rate is less from Streator to 
Chicago than from Danville. Iam not positiveabout the matter. I think 
‘none of the miners know what the operators pay for transporting coal. But 
unless my information is wrong, the published rate is 50 cents, and the pub- 
lished rate from Danville is 65. If this is true itis certainly an advantage 
to the Streator field, for their coal is worth no less and I believe it is worth 

_ more. 

4 Mr. SwEET—I do not like to have Streator compared with the basing 

scale. I think the 7 cent differential between Danville and Streator is 
high enough and that it ought not to be considered, in my judgment. 
They are going to shove us up for the purpose of getting less work and 
they are going to get it. 
a Mr. TAYLOR—It occurs to me we have said about all we can say about 
the first district. It might help matters if we went on and discussed the 
~ other districts and return to the first district afterward—after we see where 
~ we can land.- I would like to bring up say the third district and hear some 
discussion on that, passing this temporarily. 
It was then moyed: That we now take up the third district under dis- 
cussion. 
. Mr. MoorsHEAD—I think we ought to take a vote on this question 

_ before the house. 

3 THE CHAIRMAN—The situation is that it will be a tie vote and then 

there will be nothing before the house. It is perfectly proper for the com- 

mittee to postpone action on it until some later time anda motion may 

_ properly be made that action be postponed until some fixed time or until 
“some sequence in which it can be taken up. 
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Mr. HUNTER—Will you please tell me what the motion is before the 
house? 


CHAIRMAN—The motion is to make Streator and Clarke City 51 cents, 
with a substitute pending that it be 47 cents. Those two motions are now 
pending. If there is no motion to postpone and the discussion is ended 
there is nothing to be done but call the roll on the substitute. 

The substitute was voted on and lost. : 

CHAIRMAN—The question is now on the motion to make them 51 
cents. . 


~ 


Vote taken and lost. : 


MR. SMITH—I move that a committee of five operators and five min- 
ers be appointed and that they take up this question and report to the com- 
mittee of the whole to-morrow morning at 9 o’clock. A long time has been — 
spent on this question, and we might be here a month. j 

MR. MooRSHEAD—It has been our experience that we could make 
greater progress in.a smaller committee. 


Second the motion. 


Mr. HULL—Does he mean to take up the whole question of a scale? 
MR. SMITH—The whole question. 
_ Mr. HunTER—Why not have one miner and one operator from each 
inspection district? 


MR. MoorsHEapD—I accept the amendment. ‘This will make it a_ 
committee of seven operators and seven miners appointed to reach an 
agreement on the whole question, one from each inspection district. 


Mr, GARAGHTY—On the sub-committee the miners will want their ¢ 


: 


State officials and the operators will wish the same privilege. 
The motion prevailed and the following committee was appointed: 


MINERS—Stanley, Palmer, Pascoe, Kline, Cahill, Hefte and Morris, 
together with Hunter and Ryan. 

OPERATORS—Taylor, Newsam, Traer, Holmes, Simpson, Hull and 
Garrison, together with Dalzell and Moorshead. ~s 

Upon motion the Committee adjourned until 9 A. M., or pending call 
of Chairman. } « 


SESSION OF JOINT SCALE COMMITTEBR. 

; March 2nd, 1899. q. 

The Committee having under discussion the Lincoln Scale, the miners | 
wanting 45.7 and the operators 42.5. ; ; 
Mr. HOLMEs (Lincoln Operator)—We are entitled to a scale of 40.7, — 
and I would be only too glad to have any reasonable argument offered here — 
why we should be raised at this time and under these conditions. The 
height of our coal in some places is 5-6, some places it is 5, some 5-2 and 


5-1. Of course where we go through horseback or something of that kind — 
you might take that particular measurement, you might take thirty or 
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forty of those measurements and unfairly lower the standard height of the 
coal. And again, I want to call your attention to the fact that in the pro- 
duction of 64,753 tons of coal, with an average production of 34.6 per keg, 
_ the importance of the conditions attributed to Lincoln existing, I think, 
gentlemen, that as far as that question is concerned, taking into consider- 
ation the amount of coal per keg of powder that is produced in Lincoln, 
_ that where the miner is enjoying, the way I figure it up, almost one cent a 
ton over his neighbors, of course, we are not claiming that shall be a vital 
issue in this question. I simply call your attention to the fact that com- 
paratively with its neighbors the Lincoln miners are today receiving more 
than they are entitled to, and in justness and fairness I invite you to in- 
quire into the conditions existing at Lincoln and you will find that I have 
not misrepresented. 


MR. Morris—Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Lincoln a question. Who is your competitor? 


~ Mr. Ho_mEs (Lincoln Operator )—We have Springfield District. We 
have for years and years enjoyed a trade at Peoria, or enjoyed it up until 
_ the making of the last scale here in April, when we were raised up to 42.5 
mine run basis. Our coal goes to Peoria, Decatur and Mattoon, our main 
| shipping points. 
_ Mr. Morris—The contractors invariably change hands, they never 
| Stay with one company. 


Mr. HoLMEs (Lincoln)—They staid with us about ten years, 


___Mrk. Morris—I wish to state in passing that we also take into consid- 

_ €ration that we are asking that the scale be raised in a large number of 
competitors, hence we want to know the argument produced by the dele- 

_ gates from that portion, and I want to state right here on the floor our 
present scale from top to bottom, one item is based entirely upon the price 
given to other operators. I don’t see how we can adopt one section with- 

_ out knowing first where one section shall be: if we reduce one section it 

he be natural that the operators all along the line will want the same re- 
uction. 


__ Mr. HoimEs (Lincoln )—Allow me to ask the gentleman a question: 
‘Do you contend that it is fair to single out one neighbor and raise him and 
_ allow the other one to proceed along on the old line, do you contend that 
_ that is fair? I want to assert to you and make it plain to you gentlemen, 
| that while there was a five-cent differential existing between Springfield and 
Lincoln it was on the basis of weighed coal against mine run. I want you 
_ to thoroughly understand that. 

_ Mr. PaLMER—Permit me to ask you a question: Where does your 
| Coal meet Springfield in competition? 

vy MR. Hoimzs (Lincoln )—Why, in Peoria, we have had for years the 

last time I was connected with the company; it has been seven years, and 

during that entire time we had contracts until the making of this scale in 

Peoria, a railroad contract, furnished two railroads with coal. 


_ Mk. MircHELt—Did that contract come to Springfield? 
_ Mr. Homes (Lincoln)—VYes sir. 


 .MR. MiTcHELI—Has the Springfield Company today or any ot the 
Springfield Companies now a contract in Peoria that you held? 
ite 
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Mr. Horm#s (Lincoln)—Yes sir, I refer particularly to the Springfield 
District: I don’t refer to the Springfield mines proper; the mines adjacent 
to Springfield have that contract, yes sir. zs 

Mr. MrrcHELL—I just want to charge that this scale advances the 
Peoria District as much as it advances the miners. f 

Mr. Hormxs (Lincoln)—I desire to say in reply to that, Mr. Mitchell, 
that a glance at the map, as I stated at the start, will show you we do not 
come in competition with Peoria. We are in competition with the Spring- 
field District, and as a verification of that I cited the trade we have 
lost. We have not claimed in any instance that Peoria has had anything 
to do with it. The conditions in the mine, the conditions in the trade, the 
locations of the mines must make it plain and evident to any man that we 
are directly in competition with Springfield. Our mines are located on 
the Illinois Central, at the junction of the P. D. & E., and the other mine 
ig on the Chicago & Alton and we come in direct competition with the 
Springfield District. 4 

Mr. Mit'CcHELL—Allow me to ask the gentleman a question. Isn’t it 
true you have contracts in Peoria? : 

Mr. HoimEs (Lincoln) —Not now; no, sir. We did have, but we lost 
them. We did have them for seven years. :. 

Mr. Mrt:HELL—If you will allow me the privilege I would like to go 
and hunt up the Delegates from Lincoln. a 

THE CHAIRMAN—Yes, and in the meantime shall we pass this point 
and take up something else? ¢ 

Mr. MrrcHELL—I would like to have the privilege of asking-another 
question. What were you paying in 1897? . ; 

Mr. HoiMEs (Lincoln)—In 1897 we were paying two prices. We were 
paying 45 cents in ’97, and after the strike, when the strike was first set- 
tled, we had a local strike there, and after the strike was first settled, we 
paid 42% mine run. 4 

Mr. MrrcHELL—Did you hold contracts at that time? i 

Mr. HoimEs (Lincoln)—No, not unless we were compelled to. We 
were devilish glad to let loose of them, 1 want to tell you. % 

Mr. MrrcHELL—VYou have not had any contract since 1897 in Peoria? 

Mr. HoimMEs (Lincoln)—Not only that the life of it existed through a 
euntract made prior to last April. y 

Mr. Morriss—Now I want to ask Mr Holmes a question. Do you 
attribute the small amount of tonnage produced by your mine to the com- 
petitive condition existing hy which other places have taken your contracts” 
away from you? A 

Mr. Hormss (Lincoln) —How is that, state that question again ? 

Mr. Morriss—You state that the production of your mine was 64,000. 

Mr. HouimEs (Lincoln)—Yes, sir. i 

Mr. Morriss—In the past it has been greater, though ? ; 

Mr. Hoimxs (Lincoln) Yes, sir. t 

Mr. Morriss—Now, to what do you attribute the loss of this contract. 
which you claim now that somebody else had got? Is there not another 
reason for the shortage of tonnage in your mine than that which you now 
assert? 4 
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Mr. HOLMEs (Lincoln)—Yes, certainly. Take it under the former 
conditions we were boisting ten hours a day, now we are only hoisting 
eight hours a day, and spread that over the same period, that would natur- 
ally make a decrease, but as far as the conditions are concerned the 
advanced price of mining certainly did cut a big figure with it. We had 
quite a large tonnage. We had as much as from three to eight cars daily 

every day to the City of Peoria, where we have now practically nothing; 
orly once in a while a sale for domestic use. We cannot sell a pound of 
coal for steam purposes under this scale. 


MR. MITCHELL—Isn’t it a fact that the coal mined by the Madison 
Coal Company is going into Peoria and taking your trade? 
—_ Mr. HouMEs (Lincoln)—No, sir, it is not. 
— MR. MITCHELL--Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say this, and I want 
to ask the gentleman another question. Isn’t it a fact, Brother Holmes, 
that in the past year that one side of your shaft only could produce coal, 
you could only produce coal out of one side of your shaft? 


_ Mr. HoLMEs—No, sir, itis not. I will make a statement. 


Mr. MircHELL—Let me ask you another question. Isn’t it a fact on 
_ the south side of your shaft that you are now opening up, and also told me 
during a visit to your place that you had to do this and doit repeatedly? 


Mr. HOLMES—Yes, sir. 


Mr. HUNTER—Is not that condition in your mine largely the conse- 
_ quence of your shortage in tonnage? 


_ MR. HoLMES—No, it is not, Brother Hunter. Of course that might 
_ have entered into it somewhat; of course you are familiar and conversant 
with the conditions of our mine. What I stated to you was that we were de- 
_ yeloping a new field. You will also remember about a month or so ago we 
had sinks in one of the entries. We had another panel we didn’t want to 
open, and that limited for the time the capacity of that mine, but that does 
not materially enter into this question at all. 


- Mr. HunrtTER—Do you want to leave the impression before this Scale 
Committee now, that if your mine could have been in shape you could 
have produced more tonnage? 


Mr. HoLMES—Slightly, yes sir. 
MR. HUNTER—Then the price didn’t cut no figure? 


Mr, HoLMES—Yes, it did. When they take the contracts away from 
_ you how do you draw that inference? 


Mr. HUNTER—I simply asked you the question, Mr, Holmes, and you 
have answered it. 


Mr. MITCHELL—Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask another question. 
While he has lost from business in Peoria, isn’t it an evident fact while he 
has lost that he has been able to take business he did not enjoy before? 


MR. HOLMES—No, sir, only in a very limited way, a very limited man- 
ner. My contention is this, gentlemen, that we are driven out of the 
‘Peoria market on account of the readjustment of this scale, and that if this 
3.2 cents per ton is added it would narrow the circle, narrow the field and 
‘place us in position where we could not hope to attend the filling of that 
Contract. Also, this, that had it not been for the situation on account of 
the Pana Mines not sending in coal into the city of Mattoon we would have 
Practically done nothing; the condition would have been worse than it is 
now. 
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Mr. MircHELL—I want to ask you another question. Since the Pana | 
mine started up, have you lost that contract? r' 


Mr. Hotmes—No, it is not a contract. It is just domestic coal, or 
order. I don’t know what it is. ” 


Mr. MrtcHELL—I wish to state that while the price in the tonnage a 
may look high to some, yet in our scale we have tried to cover the ground, — 
and where the price does not seem so high to others we have tried to make © 
it up, even it up, making advances on other conditions. Now, in Spring- 
field, I believe they have had a difficulty; they do not have to meet in Lin-- 
coln: in the nature of a crack and the nature of the trouble that existed in — 
the vein of coal, horse back and slips, things of that character, we are ask- 
ing recompense for that labor, what is termed dead work, and that if he 
does have the same condition in Lincoln, it would be the same relatively 
from the competition in this field. . 


Mr. HotmEs—I will say in reply to that that the conditions in Lin-- 
coln, so far as Lincoln is concerned, as far as slips and everything of that © 
kind is concerned, Brother Hunter was down in our mine, and I think he 
will bear me out in saying the conditions are very similar to what they” 
are in Lincoln, and that we are, in addition to that, at an expense in i 
Lincoln that is not so great in Springfield for this reason, underlying the — 
fire clay throughout this district there is a hard sliver that the miners term 
dead work; that is a way down in our place. and we have an additional - 
expense in paying work and labor in addition to what they have at Spring- 
field, but as far as the horse back is concerned, and everything of that- 
kind, in comparison of conditions they are very similar, and any advantage 
Lincoln enjoys is, as far as clean coal is concerned. i, 


Mr. MoorsHEAD—I can support the gentleman on that, that is a com- 7 
mon thing in the No. 5 seam. It don’t make any difference whether you 
go to Vandalia, Athens or Springfield or Lincoin,; wherever you find the 
No. 5 vein you find that peculiarity of horse back or clay slips; that is pecu- 
liar to the No. 5 seam coal. , 


Mr. CAHILL—-Isn’t it a fact that the miners of Lincoln, Ill., suffer in. 
like capacity to what we did in regard to the 4 cents per ton? 


Mr. HotMES—No, sir, I cannot see it that way. I would like to ask 
in return if, upon a comparison of the Lincoln condition, the general con- 
ditions of Lincoln and Springfield are the same, if the gentleman consid- 
ers it fair, when we are in direct competition, coming directly into the 
same market? Is it fair to single our place out and not accord us the same_ 
treatment you say our neighbors are entitled to? 

THE CHAIRMAN—Are there any further remarks: if not, the vote will 
be taken on the motion. Well, we can informally pass it and something 
else can be taken up. What is the next point? . ‘ 

Mr. MrrcHEeLi—Here is Springfield associated mines 40.7, there is no 
dispute about that, [ understand, and I move we adopt it. 

THE CHAIRMAN—The only point of difference is Lincoln and it is pro- 
posed that the Committee settle that part of it about which there seems to 
be no dispute. 3 

Mr. Hormes—There will probably be some dispute if Lincoln is 
raised. 
Te CHAIRMAN—But Lincoln has not been raised. 
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Mr. HotmEs—tThere is an attempt to raise, and it might change a 
vote on the Committee if one mine is singled out in the locality and the 
other is not. 

THE CHAIRMAN—I don’t see wherein it would weaken the Lincoln 
case by adopting the same scale as in Springfield, but that is for the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HoLmMkes—The only point is this, that I think there would be no 
serious objection to a general raise all around if everybody got the same 
raise, I mean take the whole United States. Of course, that starts a case; 
but is it right to single out a mine and settle all the rest of that District, 
and leave that fellow to fight out his battles alone? 

THE CHAIRMAN—The Chair would say now it don’t understand that 
to be the intention, it don’t understand it is intended to leave Lincoln to 
settle the battle alone, it is only deferred. Let us try another suggestion 
then; is there some district in which there is no change proposed? 

MR. Danville. 

MR. No, Danville is settled. 


Mr. SIMPSON—I move that the Fifth District as it stands, coal under 


| five feet, 45 cents, be adopted. 


Motion seconded. 
THE CHAIRMAN—Any remarks on that question? If not a vote will be 
taken. 


Mr. MoorsHEAD—I would like to know just exactly what mines 
they cover. 


THE CHAIRMAN—It means to include all of the towns named there. 
Mr. MoorsHKEAD—That would take in Mt. Olive and Staunton; with 


that understanding we are ready to vote, Mr. Chairman, and with the un- 


derstanding no changes are made in competitive districts, that is to say we 
will vote on the forty and forty-five-cent rate, but it seems to me, in com- 


petitive districts, we want to lower it. 


Upon adoption of the motion operators vote aye; miners vote aye, and 
motion declared carried by the Chairman. - 

Mr. Hutt—Now I move, gentlemen, we pass the Sixth District as it 
is printed in this operators’ scale. 

THE CHAIRMAN—You mean adopt it? 


Mr. HuLL—That we adopt it, 36 cents; in the miners’ scale they pee 
coupled Mt. Vernon onto that District; 1 make the motion as printed in 
this proceeding. 

Mr. Hurrt—Mt. Vernon is not in any District we have. I don’t know 
why it is included in this. 

THE CHAIRMAN—It is put up separately, is it not? 

Mr. Huri—lIt is in the other District, inspection District, and the 


_ District, as we have it, is not here but it was last year. 


3% 
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THE CHAIRMAN—What is the present Mt. Vernon price? 


Mt. VERNON OPHRATOR—Fifty by last year’s scale, forty by arbitra- 
tion.’ 
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THE CHAIRMAN—We want to understand each other thoroughly; we 
will have to take up and test the miners’ scale that is under discussion. We _ 
ought to take it up, then we will understand what mines are covered in 3 
that scale. | bs 

Mr. TAvLOR—My point is simply this, if that don’t take Mt. Vernon © 
out of here and put it in here we could pass the Sixth District without fur- — 
ther discussion; you have not made any change in the Sixth District. 

Mr. HUNTER—Mt. Vernon is in the Seventh Inspection District. We 
just numbered you see 13, 14, 15, 16, and so on, we didn’t change the 
district at all. 

THE CHAIRMAN—How does that motion stand, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. TAYLOR—What I was trying to get at, lwasmistaken. I thought 
they had taken Mt. Vernon out of one of the districts and put it in another, 


4 
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the only change contemplated in that district, but if they had changed — 

Salem and Kinmundy we can take it up and I withdraw all my remarks. ~ 
We have passed all the districts we can agree on, or that there is no dis- © 
agreement about. In the miners’ scale it says Odin, Sandoval and Cen- } 
tralia and Associated Mines, 36 cents. Why not take up article 13 and © 
adjust that a little bit; see if we cannot agree on that Article 13. I would 2 
like to ask why three mines in that locality in the same condition are — 
singled out, Salem, Kinmundy and Mt. Vernon? a 


Mr. MorrRISss—I wish to say, the nature of the coal of those three 
mines named, the vein is about half the size of the other, the system of 

mining established there. In the case at Salem and at Mt. Vernon, the 
miners have been required to mine the coal, in the other mines they 
shoot from the solid. At Salem the coal is less than four feet, at Mt. — 
Vernon less than five feet, the same condition at Kinmundy. These 
mines in competition, as I understand, scarcely have any to meet. That is ' 
principally the reason the competitors are not the same, the conditions of — 
working in the mines are not the same, the condition of the mines that — 
control are not the same. i 


Mr. HuLL—I would like to say a word on that. The Sandoval mine and 
also Salem and Kinmundy mines, probably I know more about the con- — 
ditions than this gentleman, who says the thickness of the vein at Salem _ 
and Kinmundy is about half what it is at the other mine. We have no 
coal under four feet. The coal at Salem is from four feet eight to four feet — 
ten, and the other mine is between five and six feet. We had this matter 3 
up last year. Idon’t know where the information comes from, but it is 
either from some one who does not know the conditions or some one who wil- _ 
fully misrepresentsthem. They reported last year. The report was brought % 
here by a miner who worked in the mine, and the same miner is here this 
year. He said a miner could not dig three tons of coal in a day, when the ~ 
pay rolls will show he digs five tons himself. I see him on the floor, I 
don’t know whether he has brought that information here or not. I su 


‘ 
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" 
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a statement in a book lying here on the table—I don’t know who made it 
—that the coal is 3 feet 814 at Salem. I don’t know where that informa- — 
tion came from, but all other mines in the State of Illinois, as far as I ‘ 
know where the coal is 5 feet or under, is about 5 cents above the price of 3 
other mines in the same district. Last year this same attempt was made _ 
to make these two mines at 48 cents, and the miners themselves when 
they understood the situation put the same condition upon us that they 
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‘did other mines in different districts, made our price at 5 cents above 
other mines. As to the number of competitors being the same, I will say 
they are the same. We reach the same market, have the same rates. with 
one exception and that is at Salem, where we come in competition in a 
small way with the Williamson County field. They are at present paying 
30 cents, but at Kinmundy and Sandoval we have the same market and 
supply our orders with equal facility from one mine or the other. There is 
no difference on that score and all we ask is to be treated fairly and like 
other mines under like conditions. 

Mr. Morriss—Isn’t it a fact your mine will average 4 feet 8 inches all 
over? 

Mr. HvuLi—At Salem; yes, sir. 

Mr. Morriss—And at Kinmundy. 

Mr. HuLi—I didn’t say so at Kinmundy. 

Mr. Morriss—Tell what it will average. 

Mr. HvuLt—lt will average about 4 feet, about 4-3, I think. 

Mr. Morriss- Are you paying anything for shortage difference be- 
tween five and four? 

MR. HvuLi—No, sir. 

Mr. Morriss—Don’t you think you are entitled to pay a little more 
when the coal is under five feet? 


Mr. Mr. Hunter, you make the difference five feet and 
_ under five cents advance. 


a Mr. HUNTER—Yes, we did that in the Belleville district. 


Mr. You did it last year and are doing it this year, why 
not apply it to you? 
Mr. That is all I ask, why it should not apply to some 
other district? 
Mr. That would cut the price all the way through, 
Mr. You state you have got the 56 price all the way 


through except ours, last year you raised it five cents. 


: Mr. MORRISS—Mr. Chairman, I wish to state if I have made a mistake 

_ in quoting the coal it is not intentional, but I will say the miners have given 
me the figures thatI present. I met the miners asa whole and I felt there 
would be some one of them would be honest enough to give me the exact 
figures, and I wish to state that I am willing that the five cents for five feet 
and under be added, and the same thin g forthe miners atSalem. The coal 
hasto be mined. The operators of the other mines mentioned have offered 
the miners voluntarily an advance over the scale if they would mine their 
coal the same as Salem would. 


-— Mr. Hutrt—Who has done that? 


MR. Morriss—The operators in my own field, DuQuoin. It would be 
an advantage to them to pay five to eight cents a ton to get them to mine 
that coal. 


Mr. HuLL—Wasn’t the scale last year for pick mined coal? 


" Mr. Morriss—That was to be mined in the field, not to be mined with 
pick, 

2 
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Mr. HuLti—I would like to ask if the State officials didn’t go to Cen- 4 
tralia on the settlement of their scale and say that meant coal must be © 
undercut with the pick. : t 

Mr. HuNTER—The State officials did no such thing, and I heard the ie 
statement there. I saw Mr. Ryan also there, and Mr. Ryan said to Mr, ~ 
Davis that meant hand mining undercutting with the pick, and the men ni 
must do it, and he went away and came back and said the men flatly 4 
refused to do it, and Davis and Ryan are both here and will not dispute it. ~ 

Mr. Hun TER—Are you through, Senator Hull? = 

Mr. HuLiL—No, sir, but I will give you a chance. ; ‘ 

Mr. HuntTER—I see the Senator is all right in one way and entirely - 
wrong in the other way. Senator, I made that statement there, that was — 
stated to me by Mr. Davis and his partner Pinkard. I said if Ryan made 
that statement he certainly had done wrong. I said we will not allow 
your miners to mine that coal unless you pay them for it. 4 

Mr. HEFTE—What is the question before the house? 

Mr. CHAIRMAN—Salem, Kinmundy, etc. ty 

Mr. Hrerre—Is there a motion made that we fix the price for those — 
mines or not? 

Mr. CHAIRMAN—The motion is that the Sixth District be adopted as 
presented by the miners. ! ; ' 

THE SECRETARY — The motion is seconded that the Sixth District be 
accepted as adopted and presented by the miners. 

THE CHAIRMAN—We passed that. I understood DuQuoin, Odin, 
Centralia and Associated Mines be 36, and Salem, Kinmundy and Mt. Ver-_— 
_non be 4I cents. That is the way I understood the motion; in other words, ~ 
the same as they were last year. 7 

Mr. HuLrt—They left Mt. Vernon ont. : 

THE CHAIRMAN—You are right, Mt. Vernon is left out. I understood — 
it fixed Salem, DuQuoin, Odin, Centralia and Sandoval at 36 and Kin-— 
mundy at 41, and Mt. Vernon left out. . 

Mr. Morriss—I rise to move you that DuQuoin, Odin, Sandoval and 
Associated mines be 36 cents a ton, and Salem and Kinmundy, including” 
Mt. Vernon, be 48 cents a ton. .. 

THE CHAIRMAN—If your motion is seconded that brings the matter 
before the house and let the discussion proceed. ‘} 

Mr. MoorsHEAD—I would be glad to second that motion if there is” 
anybody here on the operators’ side sufficiently informed to explain to us 
whether we would be justified in raising Salem and Kinmundy seven cents 
a ton? . 

MR. You say the same conditions obtain there that did a 
year ago, and this was all brought out and decided. 

Mr. MoorsHEAD—They had 41 cents? 

Mr. HuLL—Yes, sir. 

Mr. MoorsHEAD—Now the proposition is to raise it to 48 cents? : 

Mr. ————-—— Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that when the price 
was made 4I cents, a year ago, the miners were under the impression that 
coal was not mined underneath. 


MR. Which mine? 
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Mr. At Salem, and the conditions were reported to us 
differently than what we have learned they are since, and that is the 
reason we ask, and I wish to state also we would desire Mr. Hazey to pre- 
sent that, and suggest we go on with the thirteenth scale of the miners 
clause and leave the others, as I was desirous of giving the company the 
opportunity to present their grievance. The Mt. Vernon Coal Company is 
in the city and desires they should be heard. 


MR. There is a member of the State Board of Arbitration. 
I believe he can state. 

Mr. GARRISON—I have a statement from Mr. Ward, of the Mt. Vernon 
Coal Company. (Reads statement). 

Mr. ————-—— What are they paying? 

Mr. GARRISON—Forty cents is the adjustment. I have here the decis- 
ion of the Board of Arbitration. The price was fixed at 40 cents. I prom- 

_ised to lay that before you gentlemen. That is all I have to say. 


Mr. ————-—— I believe a member of that Board of Arbitration is 
present, and will bear me out in this remark, that the company laid strict 
stress on one point, that the scale they had set at Salem and Kinmundy at 
41 cents, and they had the same vein of coal practically, and they were 
entitled to the same price; they had a foot higher vein of coal at the place 
just mentioned. They used that argument beforethe Board of Arbitration; 
used that as an argument; and believed that when we changed that condition 
we believed it wrong then; then we havea right tochange the Mt. Vernon and 
believe the Board of Arbitration sitting on that case would grant a higher 
rate than they got last time. The condition of Kinmundy and Salem, 
their competitors were raised in fixing the scale of Salem, asI said we 
didn’t know the coal was undercut and we learned since and feel an in- 
justice was done the miners and a favor done the Company at setting it at 
that price at that time. 


Mr. HuLL—Have they raised any obiection to the scale? Have they 
asked that it be raised? 


Mr. HUNTER—Certainly; when they state it was too low that is prac- 
tically asking that it be raised. 


Mr. WarpD—They know very well any raise will drive them out of 
business. 


Mr. Morriss—tThey state they were entitled to the same per ton in 
relation to what the miners enjoy around them. 


Mr. H&FTI—Mr. President. A year ago the gentlemen of the Scale 
Committee will remember Mr. Hull was permitted to address our meeting 
and through his influence Salem and Kinmundy was placed at 41 cents per 
ton. I want to say that at that meeting we didn’t have a representative 
from Salem. Mr. Hull, when he came before the Committee or the meet- 
ing of that Committee, stated that the conditions were alike, the coal was 
practically the same in height, and he says we see no reason why I should 
not have 41 cents for the two mines. 


Mr, HuLL—I would like to correct the gentleman. I don’t think I 
made any such remark as that. 


Mr. Morriss—I was there and heard you say that. 
Mr. HuLt—I say they are both less than five feet. 
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Mr. Morriss - How high did you Bay, the coal was at Salem and Kin- 
mundy? 
Mr. Huit—As I said to-day, less nrett five feet. All I asked was that 
I was willing to pay 5 cents advance where the coal was less than five feet, 
where the railroad rates were the same and under the same management. — 
I went away and went out of town, and on that simple statement the 
Scale Committee, seeing the justice of my position, made a rate of 41 cents. 


nL wwe ieee 


Mr. HEFTI—Mr. President, we took it for granted that coal was nearer ~ 
5 feet than it was four, and for that reason we placed that scale at 41 cents, © 


Now, then, we have in our possession the exact height of that coal and the © 
coal at Kinmundy is three feeteight and a halfinches. The coal at Salem — 


is but a fraction over four feet. I wish to further state that that coal is 


being undercut at Salem, every inch of it, not any of it being shot off the © 
solid. In addition to this there is a roof there that must be well taken 


care of, and a good portion of that roof comes down with the shot as it is 
fired and must be removed, and they have not received anything for doing 
this kind of work outside of the price they were being paid for coal. When 
Mr. Hull came here a year ago he agreed to pay 41 cents aton for that coal, 


and so help me God he hadn’t weighed a ton of coal at Salem, Illinois. I~ 
just simply want to say, Mr. Chairman, that since we have information — 
here in our possession that we will leave here for any committee to investi- — 


gate, and that we have the height of the coalin every room in the two mines, 


and we find the coal at Salem a fraction over four feet, and at Kinmundy — 
three feet eight and a half inches, and I say they are entitled to 48 cents a © 
ton for the work they are doing. Here is acoal report giving the height ~ 


of your coal four feet. 
Mr. HuyiL—I don’t care anything about that any more than I do this. 


That same question was raised last year and I denied the truthfulness ofthat, — 
and I think that Mr. Mitchell called my attention to the fact of my being © 
a representative of the State of Illinois and denying the truthfulness of — 


the coal report, and I will say no man in the Kinmundy mine will find coal 


<< 


that is not under four feet. We use mules fifty-two inches high and they © 
go into every room inthe mine. That statement is an absolute falsehood. — 
I don’t know who made it and I defy him to prove it, and Mr. Hefti knows © 


that coal in our mine is four feet ten inches and four feet eight high. 


Mr. HEFTI--I will read the number of the rooms and the height. *: 


Mr. Hvut.-—-I would like to ask where you got your information ? 
Mr. HEFTI—Where did I get this—from actual measurement. 


By whom? 5 


Mr. HEFriI—We measured it. I know who measured it. I went out A 
and measured it myself and know what the thickness is, and the miners © 


know. 
Mr. HuLL—I want to say further about my not paying 41 cents. We 
have not had a Miners’ Union there until recently, although I told the men 


frequently if they wanted to organize it was all right, and I raised no ob- — 


jection to their organizing, did I, Mr. Hefti? 


Mr. HEFTI—No, I don’t know that you raised any objection to thei , 


organization, but you didn’t weigh coal there and they asked you repeat- | A 
edly for the last six or eight months to weigh coal. 


Mr. HuiL—tThat isa mistake, I was never asked to weigh coal until” 
the last month, and they were perfectly satisfied, and they are 
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very sorry I weigh coal now. I was allowing twelve and eighteen 
hundred pounds for a box that weighed about eleven to twelve hun 
dred pounds, and they said to me since they were sorry they did it, 
and they would not have done it except at your solicitation. As to not 
paying 41 cents, we have only a limited trade there and only a limited 
place where we can put coal. We cannot get into St. Louis, we cannot get 
into Chicago, not on the Chicago road without paying switching charges. 
We had a contract from the Illinois Central Railroad, and we told the men 
we could get that contract and the price we could get it at, which was six 
cents per ton less than the price, and they voted to take it, and I told them 
that any time they gave me notice I would discontinue that contract, and 
they have repeatedly said they would do it, but they never gave me notice 
and have gone on digging; and I will say further that since the Miners’ 
Union has been organized there we had three cars on the track, and all I 
asked in the settlement was that they load those three cars, and Mr. Hefti 
' agreed to that and has since refused to let the men load them. 


Mr. HEFTI—I will say why I refused to let the men load those three 
cars: they were not satisfied. They were getting this coal by the box, and 
after they put it on the car they took wagons out of town and shoveled it 
out of the car into the wagon and sold it, and that is not the way to do 
business. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Have you finished about the three car loads? The 

_ question is about what shall this price of mining be? I allowed Mr. Hefti 

to finish because one side had its say and both sides are entitled to a hear- 

ing, but you should confine yourselves strictly to the question relating to 
what the price of mining shall be next year. 


‘ Mr. HEFTI—Would it be of any benefit to read the height of that coal 
_ before we arrange these prices? 


THE CHAIRMAN—Yes, I think that is in order, subject to Mr. Hull’s 
statement that it is incorrect, that is both sides having their hearing. It 
_ is not necessary at all to read every room, simply state the range, the low- 

_ est height shown there and the greatest height, that will be sufficient, the 
“maximum and minimum. 


Mr. HEerti—tThe highest we have is three feet ten and a half inches, 
_ number two room. 


Mr. HuLL—What mine? 

Mr. HEFTI—At Kinmundy. 

THE CHAIRMAN—And what is the lowest? 

Mr. Herri—tThree feet sever. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Now, is this the Kinmundy mine alone? 

Mr. HEFTI—Yes, sir. 
_ THE CHAIRMAN—Have you measurements of either of the other mines? 
Po Mr. HEFTI— Yes, sir, I have. 


THE CHaIRMAN—Then state those, please, and we will then take 
_ Senator Hull’s statement on those heights and let it go at that. 


“- Mr. HEFrTiI—For the lowest coal, Salem mine, first room on second 
west, four feet one-eighth of an inch. 


THE CHAIRMAN—That is the lowest coal? 
Mr. Herri—And the highest, four feet and one-half inches. 
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THE CHAIRMAN—Now have you the thickness of the coal in any other q 
mine; that is the thickness of the coal in the Salem mine? 


Mr. HeFri—Yes, sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Have you any other mine there? 

Mr. Herri—Those are the only two mines. 

Mr. Huit——Have you the thickness at Sandoval? 

Mr. HEFTI--No, sir, I have not the height of the Sandoval coal. 
THE CHAIRMAN—Do you wish to make a statement? 

Mr. Hurt-——I have already made a statement, I think. 


Mr. HuntTER--Now, Mr. Chairman, it is pretty near supper time and ~ 
I am a great fellow for my meals, as the Englishman says. It has devel- — 
oped during our short talk in regard to these three mines that accertain ~ 
condition of affairs exists in those mines that don’t exist in any portion of 
the State of Illinois; that is, that the miners are undercutting their coal. If — 
that is the fact they are entitled to something for their labor, for under- — 
cutting that coal. It is an evident fact they cannot produce the sameamount ~ 
of tonnage as they could if they adopted the method used by the miners of — 
the other companies. There isnot a miner in this room that will deny the © 
truthfulness of this statement. Where a miner is compelled to undercut his 
coal the tonnage he produces is much less than where he shoots it off the top. 
Not only that, Mr. Chairman, but it gives to Mr. Hulla condition that no ~ 
other operator in any part of the field enjoys, that of a greater amount of ~ 
commercial coal and a less percentage of slack, and I therefore hold that — 
the scale here covering those three mines, of which Senator Hull is part 
owner of two of them he says, he is just as well entitled to pay for the labor 
the miner gives to him in producing a greater amount of commercial coal ~ 
and a less amount of slack than what the other operators are enjoying, I ~ 
therefore hold that he is justly entitled to pay for that labor which these © 
miners give him and the amount of commercial coal he is enjoying over 
and above his competitors. 


Mr. MoorsHEAD—I would like to have the privilege of asking Mr.Hun- ~ 
ter a question. Do they undercut the coal of the present coal company’s ~ 
mine at Virden? There are two mines there, one hand mine and; the other © 
a machine mine. i 

Mr. HUNTER—Not to my knowledge. é 

Mr. MoorsHEeap—The operators told me every inch of their coal — 
there is hand mined. They bore in five to six feet and that is one of the © 
greatest complaints we have got coming fiom Carlinville. He is on a 40 © 
cent basis and his men will shoot from the solid, while at Mt. Vernon, at 
a 46 price, he gets his coal undercut, so if those statements are true there 
is a condition in Illinois aside from what you speak of. 


Mr. HuNTER—I don’t know it to be true. We will find out. Here is — 
the Sub-District President. i 
Mr. CAHILL—We had a meeting there at the time we made that settle- — 
ment of the old mine at Virden and Mr. Marble had considerable loss for 
superintendent and hoisting, and the question of mining the coal was © 
brought up in the meeting. They claimed thev could not ship any coal ~ 
unless they had it mined, and if the men would mine it they could probably — 
get a trade; and the men positively refused to mine it, and they insisted on 
it; and somebody in the back end of the hall said they would scratch it. 
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You know what a miner means when they say they will scratch it. There 
_ is no article or agreement they can produce where the Virden Coal Company 
and its men ever decided the mining of the coal. 
MR. MoOORSHEAD—The question is whether they do bore in and under- 
_cut the coal there or not. 
Mr. CAHILIL—They do not. 
MR. MoorRSHEAD—Mr. Streibel made the statement to me last year in 
_the lobby of this buildiig that they bore in five feet or more, and I would 
like to know. I am very much interested in the Belleville District and 
other parts of this State, whether they are shooting from the solid and work- 
ing in practically the same field and practically the same condition. Might 
a condition exist in one and not in the other? 
Mr. HUNTER—Let me ask Mr. Cahilla question. Is it a fact that if they 
were mining coal there you would know it or would you not? 
Mr. CAHILL—Yes, sir. I was in the mine two weeks ago. I had occa- 
sion to go down in the mine, and the conditions were considerably off. 


Pending further discussion the committee adjourned nntil 9 A. M., 
_ March 3, 1899. 


~ 


u FRIDAY MORNING SESSION MINERS’ SCALE SUB-COMMITTEE. 


The Miners’ Scale Sub-Committee met pursuant to adjournment Friday, 
_ March 3, 1899, at 9:30 a. m., with Mr. Traer presiding. 


THE CHAIRMAN—When we left off last night we were discussing the 
_ tate for Du Quoin, Odin, Sandoval and Centralia, Salem and Kinmundy. 


- Mr. Ho_uMEsS—Mr. Chairman. I would like to hear from the Lincoln 
coal operators. There is a protest against an advance. 


THE CHAIRMAN—I suppose there is nothing to do but to go all over it 
again. . 
Mr. HoOLMES—We are anxious to have the matter discussed and have 

the reasons given why we are asking this advance. I have no objections to 
make it brief. I know the members of this Committee don’t care to be bur- 
dened by any long statement from me, and I will endeavor to make it as 
_ brief as possible. Onr original and first intention is to state, that according 
to location, characteristics of the seam and general conditions, not only as 
_to markets, but as to the location of the mines, and the prevailing condi- 
_ tions existing in Springfield and Lincoln, I have yet to hear the first good 
-Teason advanced why we could not enjoy the same privilege as Springfield. 
On the other hand, it is contended that there is a difference in the height of 
the coal. Gentlemen, we are willing to concede that there is, perhaps, a 
_ slight difference in the height of the coal, as between Lincoln and Spring- 
field. ‘hat difference, what it is, we are prepared here to present to you, as 
tothe height of the coal at Lincoln and Springfield, that seeming to be 
one and the only question that there is any difference in the conditions at 
Springfield and Lincoln. 
___ Weare situated, as you know, about 28 miles in almost a northerly 
direction from Springfield. We claim that in Lincoln, in a great many 


instances, and in fact, in the main, the conditions are not only equal, 
i 
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but even better than Springfield. Our contention is this: We con- ~ 
tended on a quorum of this Convention, at our last scale making for the 
past year, that we were entitled to a 40,7 cent rate. This Committee, this 
Association of Operators and Miners, did not agree to give it to us at that — 
time. In respect to and by obedience to that agreement, we at this time — 
have waived our claims, feeling that the settlement of this question was 
made on the basis of the Chicago agreement. I simply want to make that 
explanation why we are not standing on the floor demanding a 40.7-cent — 
rate, I feel now, as I did a year ago, that we are entitled to it. One word ~ 
further. I will not dwell on that subject, but get right down to the point 
and conditions. I want to say now that we are actually paying our miners fs 
for the same amount of energy exerted, under conditions almost similar, 2% 
cents a ton more than at Springfield, while the scale at ‘Springfield is 40.7, — 
and Lincoln 42% cents. I claim, gentlemen, the expenses being the amount . 
that the miner receives in Lincoln, for digging a ton of coal, after expenses * 
are deducted, under the system that we have, we have produced in round z 
numbers in the neighborhood of 65,000 tons of coal. We have almost aver- ; 
; 
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aged 35 tons of that coal per keg of powder, making a difference of about — 
8 or 10 cents in favor of the Lincoln miners, as tar as expenses are Ccon- 
cerned, Now again, every pound of coal, every condition that Lincoln has .~ 
to meet, is met with, and I might say in direct competition with the Spring- — 
field miners. Weare not asking of you, gentlemen, that you give to us— ? 
accord to us any special rights, any special privileges, but that you simply | 
do not tie our hands; that you allow us to go out, as you guaranteed. You — 
say that your express intent is to go out and compete with our neighbors on 
the same basis, Gentlemen, that is all we are asking. We don’t want he 
any more. We don’t ask any more. But what has been the result of | 
placing this 42%-cent scale on Lincoln for eight or ten years? Mr. 4 
Mitchell knows it. I present that we have enjoyed at our place a contract € 
with two railroad companies in Peoria, Ill. And the minute that we had : 
to pay 42% cents, an advance of 2.cents, 2 cents ‘and a little over, it was 
enough to deprive us of that market. It is true, now, that we had that con- — 
tract for a short time after this new scale was made, but the reason of that 
was, that by an agreement, by an understanding with those companies for 
a damage which they had not paid, they extended that contract over a period | 
of about eight months, under the new regime, at the old prices. I simply © 
offer that in explanation. Simply want to tell the facts just as they are. 5 
Now, to come back to the height of the coal. Well, let’s dwell a little © 
more, I want tomake another point. Our friends here, one of our friends — 
from Lincoln, told me the other day, ‘‘why,’’ he said, ‘‘Mr. Holmes, there 
is always a differential of 5 cents between Lincoln and Springfield.”’ Now, — 
the truth is, gentlemen, and I don’t think any of my friends will deny what — 
I am about to assert,that the mines at Lincoln were never on any other basis — 
since I have had any connection with those mines, which off and on has — 
been since 1883, except loading their coal with a fork. I don’t think there © 
has been any other way since that time, has there? Not a single time. I | 
was away from there over four years, that is the reason I ask the question. — 
But during that time we loaded our coal with a fork, and Mr. Mitchell, Mr. © 
Hunter and every other man knows what loading coal with a fork is com- | 
pared with loading with a shovel, that there ought to bea comparative dif- — 
ference in price. Mr. Hunter, Mr. Mitchell, or any other fair minded man, | 
cannot for one moment make the contention on this floor that it is fair to — 
come in here and show that a differential of 5 cents existed between Lincoln — 
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~ and Springfield, when the fact was, that Springfield was on a mine run 
_ basis and we were loading forked coal. It is not fair. There is no argu- 
ment in that. 


Again, we at Springfield were offered at one time the Springfield scale. 
They come to us now and say: ‘‘Gentlemen, why didn’t you accept it?’’ 
Simply because we were loading forked coal. We did not care to goona 
mine run basis. And at the strike now, the Ist day of April, or I mean the 
settlement—the strike prior to that time, leading to a settlement the rst day 
of April, at the time of that settlement—our miners had been out on a strike, 
I don’t care to go into the details and worry you about it, or anything of 
that kind, but at the time of that settlement, when we were mining forked 


coal on a mine run basis, our men came to us and said: ‘‘Now, gentlemen, 
we want mine run.’’ ‘‘What do you want, boys??? ‘‘We want 42%.’ We 


protested. It didn’t make any difference, the boys had it in their own 
hands and put 42% cents on that scale. Now, we came down to Springfield 
and protested. We are not protesting that we were treated unfair, but at 
the same time we made that concession, we understood that would be asked 
by the delegates. Then for those miners to come back and accept a reduc- 
_ tion, which we should have done were we accorded a fair hearing, fair treat- 
_ ment, fair consideration! Gentlemen, we have been forced out of mine run. 
_ Do you pretend, or do you intend, or is it common fairness; is it right, is it 
justice to say: ‘‘We have already deprived you of one market and-we are 
_ going to narrow your circle, going to make your mine good for nothing only: 
_ ahome producer?”’ Is that your purpose in trying to put this scale on us? In 
looking over the present scales, I find that Lincoln has been asked for an 
advance of 3 2-10 cents per ton. I want to assure you, gentlemen, that those 
mines cannot pay it, and that they should not be asked to pay it. 


As to the height of the coal, we had considerable controversy in our last 
Convention. I desire to state to you, and will state it now as I did then, 
that the average height of the coal in Lincoln is over five feet. I stated 
that to you in good faith. Mr. Hunter was down in our mine. Of course 
he did not make any extensive tour of the mine, but as to the conditions of 
_the mine, as to the height of the coal where he visited, he knows 
_ that I am making a statement that is proper and is about right. Now, 
I would like to hear, before dwelling any further on it, what the other side 
of the house has got to say. 


a 1 


TIMOTHY DowNzEY—In regard to Lincoln men not being entitled to 
that scale. He claims that there never was a differential between Spring- 

field and Lincoln. There always was a differential between them. First he 
_ Saysit was mine run in Springfield and forked coal in Lincoln. But Spring- 
_ field never was paying any price here. We were always paying the price. 
_ Of course we held them down gradually to the scale of weights that was 
_ made in 1897, but for Springfield it was 37-7 and for Lincoln 42% cents. 
_ And here last Spring, last February, when the State’s Convention was held 

here, they come down here and claimed that we ought to be on the Spring- 
' field basis. We contended we had no right to be placed there, because 
_ there was a differential, and the coal report showed that to be footed in the 
_ differential. Now, we come down here to Springfield, and Lincoln claimed 
_ that the men had been pushing their coal at the face of the workings hereto- 
_ fore and throughout the State they had been pulling it. They claimed for 

that reason it was worth 2% cents to pull that coal. That is the reason that 
b we lost the advance in the price. I think, if we hada right to lose it, I 
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don’t see why we should be forced to lose it, as other parties throughout the — 
State did not. We are entitled to that because it belongs to us. I don’t see 
why there is a fight or a kick on it. 


Mr. Hotmes—Mr. Chairman, one moment, please. I remember dis- 
tinctly being here last Convention, and Mr. Hunter will bear me out in 
what I say, that on the floor of this Convention the Lincoln operators made 
no such contention. We agreed, finally, upon certain resolutions, and that 
is one of the resolutions adopted, and that agreement, I say, Mr. Hunter will © 
bear me out in—— 


Mr. HuNTER—What resolution is that? 


Mr. Ho_tmMEs—That upon mine run coal, loaded at the face of the room. 
That practice of pushing coal should be discontinued. 


Mr. HuNTER—Correct you are. 


Mr. DownkEy—In regard to the 244 cents. Now, at that time they 
were paying 42% cents. In the 1897 Convention the Springfield price was 
37.7, and in the 1898 Convention the last scale reached 3cents. They 
had placed it at Lincoln at 42% cents at that time, 1897. In 1898 they 
didn’t touch their scale. They left it there. Captain Harts at that tine 
claimed, upon the floor of this Convention, that he was paying 2% cents © 
for pulling coal from the face. Now, if that is the fact, if you are charging © 
us 2% cents for pulling coal from the face, why not apply it throughout the . 
State of Illinois? Tell me that. Every other operator in the State of | 
Illinois is entitled to 2% cents for pulling coal, just as well as you are. i 
don’t see why. * 

Mr. HormEes—Mr. Chairman. In answer to that question, for the gen~ — 
tleman’s information, I will say, not referring to the pulling of coal at the — 
face, or anything of that kind or character, it was under consideration on — 
this floor. Allow me to ask Mr. Mitchell if the operators on this floor did — 
not contend for 47.7 per ton instead of saying they were allowing 4 
2% cents, or instead of 214 cents applying to this rate in any manner? We — 
were contending then, and contend now, that we are entitled tc a 47.7 
rate. 


Mr. MiTcHELL (of Lincoln)—Yes, sir. That was to put us ona Spring- — 
field basis, because they claimed there was no difference between them and 
demanded that rate. = 


‘~ 
Mr. Houmes—Mr. Chairman. I would like to have Mr. Floor heard ¢ 
in regard to the height of that coal. ; 


Mr. MrrcH ELL (of Lincoln)—I will tell you what he said in regard to 
the height of the coal. He said (I remember the circumstances) he had — 
coal there six feet high and he got his props measured for five foot floor. 


3 

Mr. FLooR—Never have any coal six feet high. I don’t see why he © 
would want a five and six foot prop. We say that coal runs five foot. Now — 
then, from their coal report—last year’s coal report places that coal at five © 
foot. After the Convention came up here,in basing the prices upon them 
height of the coal, apparently the coal grew four inches, since in the last — 
coal report it makes it a five-foot floor. rs 


Mr. Ho_MES—Just a word in answer to that. Captain Hart is not | 
here to defend himself, or he would be able to do so. He might answer 
this question. i, 


Tur CHAIRMAN—Just a moment. I don’t think it cuts any figure 
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what Captain Hart said, at all. We are getting away from the point. 
Let us see if you and these gentlemen can settle on the height of the 
coal, p 


Mr. HOLMES—Just a word. I will confine myself to that subject. 


THE CHAIKMAN—AII this talk in regard to Captain Hart’s statement 
is clearly out of order. These gentlemen make one statement in regard to 
the price of coal. You and your associate make another statement. Con- 
fine it to that. 


Mr. HOLMES—One moment. It is also true that Mr. Mitchell made a 
statement here on the floor of this convention that the coal would not 
average over four foot and a half, or four feet eight inches. Now, accord- 
_ing to his own statement, it has grown eight inches, 


MR. MITCHELL (of Lincoln)—I will tell you what I did say, I said that 
coal would average four foot eleven inches, “I say it now. 


. MR. FLooR—The coal in our mine would average about five foot four. 
The props were cut five foot four, five foot six, five foot eight. The coal 
will average at least, all through the mines, ’five foot four. 


A MEMBER—Mr. Chairman, I have*been working since ’87, and I have 
failed to find any props five foot and a half. The reason for that is the 
men want a solid foundation. They have got to cut the props over five foot 
andahalf. There are places, rough places in the floors, where they cut 
the props seven feet. We don’t say the coal is seven foot coal. It will 
hardly average five feet. I have measured hundreds of places and have 
found in some places it would run five foot and a half, five foot two, and I 
have seen it there four foot and a half. Not where there were horse backs 
or flaws of any kind either, but some parts where the coal isn’t as high as 
others. 


MR. FLOOR—In actual measurement, in going through the mine, I 
never found any coal less than 5 feet, except it might be along a sort of 
clay place. I measured it lately, and it would average 5 feet4. I don’t see 
why the miners call for these long props all the time if they had to dig out 
the clay, besides that our bottom is such that it don’t shoot out any clay. 


MR. MITCHELL (Lincoln)—The bottom is very soft. That is the great 
difficulty we have, the danger of the clay bottom shooting out in the shaft. 
That is the fact in that case. Mr. Holmes has been the superintendent 
since ’83. He knows what great trouble we have had in loading the coal. 


Mr. HOLMES--I would like to ask Mr. Mitchell if that is a fact how it 
is now that it produces almost 35 tons of coal fora keg of powder? I am 
prepared to produce the pay rolls of that, your own work, and make affi- 
davit that that is the fact. 


Mr. MrrcHEeLy (Lincoln)--Mr. Chairman. I have been working 
there a long time, and if ever I have produced 35 tons of coal with a keg of 
powder, I don’t know it. I knowI have gone down in that mine and I 
have used powder, 25 pounds in one night, and didn’t load one car of coal. 
That is the fact of that case. Sometimes you might, now, accidentally, 
Tun across a piece of coal that you would load 30 car loads of coal out of a 
keg. You might load 35, then the next ten kegs you wouldn’t load 20. How- 
ever, a fair average would be, say about 25 tons of coal. 


Mr. HOLMES—Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question. Mr. Mitchell, on that score, would you accept as evidence a com- 
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lete record of the mines for ten months? You will identify those pay — 
rolls that bear your name attached. Now, in making that statement, let 
us be fair. I will endeavor to be fair about this, gentlemen. Iam not 
stretching this case; not misrepresenting it. Isay to you that I have now 
at the hotel, have now in my pocket, a inemorandum of those figures, and I~ 
ean convince Brother Mitchell, if he wants to be fair-minded, that what I am 
telling you here on the floor of this convention is absolutely the truth, the © 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 5 
Mr. MrrcHeLL (of Lincoln)—Mr. Chairman, In regard to the powder 4 
business. Now, then, here is a case that I will illustrate myself. Last pay- — 
day (they pay from the Ist to the 15th), and last pay-day, the beginning of 
the pay, I had about a half-keg of powder over. On the first of the month, 
the first of the pay coming in, I got a keg of powder, and the place I was © 
working in was all crushing, the pillars crushing, and everything loose. In ~ 
fact, it drove the men out. Now, I loaded seventy-two tons of coal, and ~ 
only had one keg of powder for the last month. But asa general thing you ~ 
get about twenty-five tons of coal to a keg of powder. The statistics say 
twenty-seven. Itis granted in argument, 27, 26 to 27. 
Mr. Ftoor—Mr. Mitchell, owr payrolls show it will average, the coal 
will average 35 and 34 tons to a keg. : 
Mr. MrrcHELt—Who gives the report to the mine inspector? Where — 
~ does the mine inspector get his report? e 
Mr. FLoor—I don’t know anything about it. I haven’t seen the mine 


inspector since he came there. 

Mr. MrrcHELL—Now, in crediting up powder for every ton of coal, 
he gets a report. It must come from that office. - | 

Mr. FLoor—I don’t know where he gets it from. ¥ 
- Mr. MrrcHeLt—lIf he does get it from your office, you place it at 26 3 : 
tons. 4 
Mr. FLoor—I don’t know anything about the mine report. I know 


what we know from our reports and from the amount of coal we are getting 
out, and once we used to say 40. Since that time it has run under. It 


makes 35. 

Mr. HotmEs—In explanation of a remark, I desire to say as to thestatis- _ 
tics given, that the production at our mines runs about 27 or 28 tons to the 
keg. I found by one report somewhere in the neighborhood of 27, but that: ; 
was on a basis of forked coal. I don’t think we ought to take up the © 
time of this Committee by a discussion of that sort, because I can prove 
conclusively my statement, and I think there ought to be no question as to — 
my statement regarding that. I have pay rolls at the hotel, original sheets, — 
everything of that kind. It seems to me that evidence is sufficient on ‘that — 
question. & 

Mr. DowNEy—As to Mr. Holmes’ pay-roll, they go to work and pick 
out a report of rooms with good, clean coal. I have seen men get 30 and 35 — 
cars of clean coal, and again they would not get 3 cars. iF 

Mr. Ho_mEs—I would ask indulgence one moment. I want to say to 
Mr. Downey that he will recognize the fact that the pay roll, including each” 
and every member of the mine, and a complete record of the business so far — 
as the output of the mine and the expenses are concerned, settles that ques- _ 
tion. He can tell by the pay roll. | ie 
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MR. JOHN MITCHEI,L—It seems to me that if, as the miners say, 20 or 
_ 25 per cent is thrown back in the mine, that would account for the difference. 
I would like to ask Mr. Downey if a man can earn a day’s wages as 

well in Lincoln as he can in Springfield? 


Mr. DowNEY—I never worked in Springfield. 


. MR. JOHN MITCHELL—What is the difference between the earning 
capacity of a man at Lincoln, compared with that at Springfield? 


Mr. DoWNEY—I don’t know anything about that. 


} Mr. HoLMES—I say in answer to that, we have now in our mines six or 
eight different men from Springfield, and every time we can find places for 
them they come and they say they can earn $3.00 or $4.00 for every one at 
Springfield. That is the situation at our mines. Mr. Mitchell knows now 
that what I am saying is the fact: that they come over every time we can 
_ give them a place. 
MR. MITCHELL, (from Lincoln )—Every man that has gone there claims 
“it is the poorest pay in the State of Illinois. While we are talking about the 
 gtoss weight system, I will tell you that we have got a standard weight. 
Mr. HoLmEs — What is it? 


5 MR. MITCHELL—Twenty-five hundred at the east shaft; 2200 at the 
_ south shaft. 


er Mr. Ho_rmES—Mr. Mitchell, will you make a statement that in your 
- judgment miners ought to be allowed to load 2500 on a car? Now, take into 
consideration the size of the car. Don’t you think that car is overloaded at 
2500? Be fair about that? 


Mr. MITCHELL—I don’t know whether it is overloaded or not. That is 
not for me to decide. 


~ Mr. Hormes—What, in your opinion? 
y MR. MITCHELL—That is about as good as they give. Standard weight, 
south shaft, I think, 2200 pounds; east shaft, 2500 pounds. 


© Mr. HuntER—I would like to ask a question. Mr. Mitchell, please 
tell us, if you can, what do they do with the car of coal that happens to run 
_ Over 2500? Who gets that? Where does it go to? 


MR. MiTcHELL—Well, if a car is going out there with 2600 pounds of 
' coal on it, they place 2500 to the miner’s credit and they get the other too 
| pounds. I have seen them take away a man’s board, with 2600 pounds on 
' his board, and they credit the miner with 2500. I don’t know what they do 
atthe south shaft, where the standard is 2200. I suppose it is the same 
thing. ? 

Mr. Ho_mrs—I want to say to you that our car is only five feet long, a 
small shaft, and I want to say to you that 2500 pounds is more coal than 
ought to be loaded at one loading on our car. I want to say now, further, 
that if the height of the coal and conditions in Lincoln are like these gentle- 
‘men have represented to you, you couldn’t get 2500 pounds in one of these 
small cars. 


— Mk. MircHELIL—Do you say they haven’t put 2500 on? 


Mr. HormEs—Yes, but in very few cases, Mr. Mitchell. 
“4 Mr. MircHeELL—I have known myself to be alone there and load seven 
‘Or eight cars at one time, and when I came up there would be 2,700 pounds 


on them—a couple 2,600 pounds. 
ah 
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THE CHAIRMAN—This discussion about local conditions has gone far 
enough Any violation from the State contract is a matter for settlement 
between the parties. It cannot be settled here, any more than any other 
local matter, unless we are going to settle all local differences. I think all 
discussions of that kind are out of order. We are here to settle general con- 
ditions. If the miners and the mine owners make local conditions, or make 
local arrangements in any place, that is their business. If either side seeks 
to enforce local arrangements not provided in our general agreements, they — 
must settle it among themselves. 


Mr. HuNTER—My question was irrelevant, but the gentleman drew it = 
out. I wanted to find out now, to save several dollars and trips to Lincoln, ~ 
as to who got the unnecessary amount of coal loaded over and above 2,500. — 
During all this little conversation pro and con between each and every one | 
of us, it has developed that the conditions in the Lincoln mines are in no~ 
wise similar to the conditions in the mines in and around Springfield. Now, 
in what manner do they differ? 

AD 


Mr. Ho_tMES—How is that? 


Mr. HunrER—I say it has been developed between you and the miners — 
that the conditions in Lincoln are entirely different, to a great extent, to 
those in Springfield. Both have admitted that the props were a certain | 
length for a certain purpose. The gentlemen who represent the miners’ side — 
of this question have stated to you frequently on the floor of this committee, ~ 
this morning, and at the Joint Scale Committee meeting held a year ago, Y 
that the conditions in Lincoln were of such a character that when fired thee 
shot will tear up five, six or eight inches of fire clay between the coal. ia 


Mr. Ho_tmEs—That is not true. 


Mr. HuUNTER—I never interrupted you, Mr. Holmes, and I will not al- 
low you tointerrupt me. I have not got the power of reasoning like you 
have got and I don’t like to be interrupted. I listened attentively fo you, — 
sir. It has been developed on the floor of this Convention, in Joint Com-- 
mittee, in Springfield in 1899, by Mr. Mitchell, delegate, and Captain Hart 
did not deny it, that these were the facts. He stated they cut the props sO 
and so, and he didn’t know why they had to be cut so and so, etc., and ad- 
mitted on the floor of that Convention that the coal was five feet high, and” 
scarcely that sometimes. I visited that mine and can testify as to the truth 
of what the gentlemen said. I did not, however, Mr. Holmes, and you - 
know it, make a complete investigation as to the conditions of the mine on 
the left side at all The only part of your mine I visited was the part which 
was in controversy at that time, as to whether you should have the privilege 
of operating your mine on your system, or comply-with the conditions of 
our Convention that was held in Springfield in 1898. I visited that part of 
the mine and I know it will pinch that coal awful bad to be a good five feet. 
You admit that, now? “A 


Mr. Ho_tmes—Not where you were. You were in the worst place we. 
had in the mine. We told you that. : 


Mr. HuntTER- You told me. I don’t believe everything I hear. pe 
wouldn’t say you would lie to me! No. No. I don’t mean that, at all. 
(Laughter.) I always like to listen to everything and believe what I want 
to after that. I haven’t time to go around measuring the coal in the post 
tion I occupy, but, sir, it was proved in that Convention last year that this 
fire clay come up, and that is why the props were cut higher. Now, I want 
to ask you, sir, can we work for nothing? You have dodged around the 
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question considerably. I want to say to you that a miner has a right to be 
_paid for the conditions existing. If six inches of fire clay comes up when 
he fires a shot there is an endless amount of labor to be performed on the 
_ part of the miner in loading a ton of clean coal. Our men don’t want to 
work for nothing! They are not going to work for nothing! You don’t 
want them to work for nothing! 


Mr. Ho_MEsS—It wouldn’t do us any good. 


; Mr. HuNTER—Thank you. I didn’t know but what you might want to 
_ punish usthat way. Allright, boys, he will punish you if he gets an op- 
portunity. That is why we come here today, sir. I will say to you, Captain 
Hart did say, on the floor of that Convention that it was worth two cents 
and a half to hau] that coal, and he thought he was entitled to it. Captain 
_ Hart did say that. He tried it further than that and got his foot in it. That 
is why this scale wasformulated. I say to you, sir, that these are not equal 
conditions with the conditions of Springfield. There is an extra amount of 
labor that must be performed by the miners there in cleaning that coal, and 
shoveling the dirt back, consequently he is entitled, justly and honorably, to 
the two cents and a half that we are now asking off of you. If they were 
not, we would not comehere, I say, furthermore, I wasin a hurry because 
I thought he was going to interrupt me and break in on the argument. I 
_ say, we would not come here today, applying to these Committees and ask- 
ing you for an advance in wages; but it is because the conditions are not 
similar, that we ask for more, and in that plea you will readily see that there 
is good, logical reason, it is rightly so. It takes just so much longer to load 
_ aton of coal in your mine than it does in Springfield District, where there 
_ is no fire clay shot up. ° Now the conditions in Springfield may be equal to 
_ the conditions in Lincoln as far as the height of the coal is concerned, we 
_ don’t dispute that. I am no judge in regard to what the height of the 
coal is, but if I am told the truth, they must believe and _ stick 
to it before this Honorable Body, that these conditions are not the 
» same; that the Springfield coal issome higher than the Lincoln coal, thereby 
producing more coal to the miner of Springfield than the miner of Lincoln. 
_ If that be true, then the miners of Lincoln are justly entitled to what they 
ask, and ought to have it. That is why to-day we are here pleading for it. 
' If it isn’t true, why I don’t want it to be otherwise. These are the condi- 
_ tions I know. I have seen that bottom there. It is true where I was there 
__was no bottom shot up in your entry, Mr. Holmes, I will admit that. 


ted 


+ Mr. HOLMES—You can go there to-day and find the same thing. 
Mr. HUNTER—It is true I was there when there was very little work 
blocked out. There was no shooting, as I say. But now, then, I will say 
_ to you, what are the facts in the case? What was the condition of the coal 
_ at the place where I looked at it? You will readily admit this, sir. Idon’t 
_ think you will deny it. It was extra gnarly. 


— Mr. HoLimMEs—I will admit it wasn’t extra good quality. 

; Mr. HUNTER—Like horse backs, sulphur streaks running throughout. 
a You called my special attention to it. You remember ? 
ns Mr. HOLMES—Yes, sir. 
‘» Mr. HUNTER—Now, then, gentlemen, if that was the character of the 
) coal all over the Lincoln mine, then does it work an injury to the miner, or 
is it a benefit to the miner to have these horse backs come in the coal, sway- 
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_ ing down like a sway-backed Canadian pony, rising and falling all the time, 
A : 
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when the regular height of the coal is five feet, that is continuously running ~ 
down the height of the coal. Is it right to say that the men should be 
compelled to dig lower coal in the majority of instances than what they dig — 
at Springfield? If that be true, the statements I have made, Mr. Chairman, ~ 
then the miners of Lincoln are entitled to the demand made and ought to © 
have it. If it is not true, that puts another phase on the subject. What I - 
have seen, and the gentlemen have admitted to you here now themselves, is — 
true. What I have seen is true. My eyes never deceive me unless it is 
dark. I took particular notice of the condition. I visited your seven foot — 
places, didn’t I, sir, one place 7, 3 or 4, 15 or 9? 

Mr. Ho_tMEs—Do you mean height, Mr. Hunter? 

Mr. HUNTER—Y¢es, Sir. 

Mr. HormEs—Twelve feet, 8 feet. 


Mr. HuntTER—I know one was smaller than the others. I visited it, — 
saw the conditions, and I would not like to dig that coal for 42% cents. — 
Why, I saw it roll around like a big wave when it is blowing aheavy sea. I © 
would not want to do that. When I speak of the conditions, I saw them, ~ 
gentlemen. I say I visited—what side of the shaft do you call it? The 
north side or south side, there? Well, I don’t care what side. I would have 
visited the side on which you were producing the coal, Brother Holmes. I 
am only too sorry I didn’t do it, but my time was limited; I had to go to” 
another place. But what I saw there I am here to testify as to the truthful. © 
ness of what I saw, gentlemen, for I stayed there over a half hour talking 
with good Brother Holmes. These are the facts as I present them to you. — 
I believe my good Brother Holmes cannot deny one of them, No, he won’t ® 
deny them. Now, in conclusion. If these are the facts, and they cannot 
be disputed, because here are three men who worked in that mine from 83, 
and are now, in’99. ‘They certainly ought to know it, because they have © 
performed the labor, Theirword is put up against Mr. Holmes’. I don’t — 
believe Mr. Holmes would tell an untruth intentionally, or I don’t think 
these men would. But we claim today that if these conditions do exist, and 
they cannot be denied, then our men are entitled justly to a remuneration ~ 
for labor performed, which they are not now receiving and have not received ~ 
during the past year. 4 

Mr. Hormres—Mr. Chairman, I want to ask indulgence to reply to © 
Brother Hunter. I think he ought to have, Mr. Chairman, every indul- ~ 
gence. While I don’t blame Brother Hunter for just presenting one side of ~ 
the case, and telling his story the way he has, in a certain sense—— 5 


Mr. HUNTER—I say what I have seen. 


Mr. Ho_MEs—It is also true, Brother Hunter, that I told you that was ‘ 
the worst condition that ever existed in that mine. . 


Mr. HUNTER—Yon did ; yes, sir; I admit that. 


Mr. Ho_tmEs—I think you will have to admit that was an extraordinary 
case. Iam happy to say today that we are out of that confounded condi- 
tion. \g : 

Mr. HUNTER—I am glad you are. aa 

Mr. Ho_mMES—Now, as to shooting up of this fire clay, I want to say to _ 
you, gentlemen, that is only in an extreme case. There is not a miner ing 
the State of Illinois but what will tell you honestly and justly that, as far as _ 
shooting clay is concerned. And the evidence I have produced as to ton- 
nage, or am ready to produce as to the tonnage, answers for all time that 
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question. And I want to say to you that it is true. I want to say that I 
go down into the mines. I know what the conditions are, and I know what 
Iam talking about. I want to say to you that it is only in rare cases, ex- 
‘treme cases, where the conditions of five or six inches of fire clay exist. 

That is nonsense. No condition of that kind exits. ‘There is not a miner in 
our employ but what knows it. The very fact as represented by the figures 
we are ready to produce to you shows that there is no truthinit. If that 
condition existed you could not produce that tonnage; you know it. If we 
had to lift five or six inches of fire clay with every shot the men would be 
justified in asking more remuneration for it. But I want to say that isa 
misrepresentation of the facts. 

Mr. HUNTER—I didn’t say the men lifted it. I said the shot blowed it 
up. 

Mr. Ho_LMES—It amounts to the same thing. It doesn’t doit. And as 


far as horseback is concerned I want to say we have got a pretty nice deal of 
coalin Iincoln. Just as good coal in Lincoln as anybody. 


Mr. DowNEY—He don’t see the load. He goes down there, he is the 
Superintendent; he goes down there and don’t look into our difficulties that 
we coal miners have. He goes around there, of course he don’t know 
but what there had been a ton or two tons shot from there, He didn’t see 
how we got the fire clay off the coal. -Then there is more than one place, 
sometimes the rooms are good; we get a little better room than others. I will 
admit that sometimes you get a room where you will drive ro feet, or 30 feet 
without shooting up but very little fire clay, then again you get some there, 

you push it up onend. You don’t throw it, you push it up onend. It is 
_ mixed with the clay more or less, and you can’t shoot it up, you have to 
shove on it. 


\ Mr. HoLMES—In answer to that, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say, as far 
as my experience is concerned, I want to say for the gentleman’s informa- 
tion, that I have not only visited the mines, but I have loaded coal. I was 
compelled to, during our last trouble there, and I know whereof I am talk- 
ing. We had to have something to keep our boilers going, and we had to 
_ doit ourselves. And I would doit again. I have no apologies to offer on 
that score. I would like to know what we do with that fire clay; if we 

_ handle it, or load it. I assure you it is not in the rooms, 


Mr. MITCHELL (Lincoln)—Mr. Chairman. In regard to horseback. 

He says we have very little of it. I want to say to you that I have worked 

all my life in the mines with the exception of off and on, out of it for a 

short time. The mine I work in in Lincoln right now, the Citizens’ Coal 

“Shaft, is one of the worst places for horseback I ever saw, outside of Mt. 
Pulaski. That is the fact of that. 


Mr. HoLMES—You haven’t been around enough, Mr. Mitchell. 


Mr. MircHELL~ I have been around far enough to know what I am 
talking about. 


Mr. FLooR—I am surprised to hear the remarks about the shooting up 

of fireclay. Ihave been running the Lincoln mine about thirty years 
_and if any ordinary man knows how to shoot coal he don’t disturb that fire 
Clay. Werun the fire brick works there and we had to shoot it out to dig 
_ out the fire clay; had to dig out that. fire clay after the coal was taken out. 
If any of that fire clay comes up in the coal we pay for it. If there is fire 
_ Clay, sulphur or horseback, or anything whatever in the coal, we pay for it, 
_ When we take up that over-weight, who gets it? Wedon’t. We don’t ask it, 
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A MEMBER—It goes to these two committees. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Mr. Floor, the Chair has said that any reference to 
the practice of mining is out of order on both sides, a 

Mr. MoorsHEAD—Mr. Chairman, after listening to the arguments 
presented here, particularly by the miners, I am more at sea now than I was 
when we commenced. I understand from Mr. Hunter’s remarks that the 
scale was not based upon the earning power of the men. Now I think if 
must have been apparent to everybody here who has paid close attention 
to his remarks, that it was based upon the earning power of the men, and 
that is just exactly what we are trying to get at. Our National President 
here, Mr. Mitchell, asked the question, what the difference would be be 
tween the wages of a man in Lincoln and a man in Springfield? It shows it 
does depend upon the earning power of the man. I don’t know, myself, as 
a juryman here, how to vote on this question. If the miners will only tell 
us whether the wages are to be based upon the earning power of the man or 
upon general conditions, we will then be ready to say something about it. — 


THE CHAIRMAN—What is the further pleasure of the Committee? Mr. — 
Secretary, wasn’t there a Lincoln motion made? a 


THE SECRETARVY—The motion was that the Third District remain the 
same as the old scale of 1898. Bi 

Mr. MoorsHkAD—Mr. Chairman. I want to act intelligently in the 
matter. The miners have not yet stated whether they are basing the wages 
of the Lincoln men upon the earning power of the man or upon the general — 
conditions. Now, when we go out we want to have some foundation to — 
work upon. I want to be fully equal to this matter, because in some parts 
of the State we have high wages put to keep us out of the market, and in” 
other places we have a high scale made to give the miners good wages. I 
would like to find some well settled point upon which we are working, if I 
can. I have been unable to do it. ae 


Mr. SwWEET—Some middle ground. 


Mr. MoorsHkAD—No, some point that we can understand. I don’t , 
understand it now. We are out at sea. ig 
Mr. HuNTER—Permit me to ask Mr. Moorshead a question. What we 
desire to do, Mr. Chairman, isthis: Is it not true, is it not a fact that our 
object is to place each and every man in a relative competitive condition? 
Mr. MoorsHErAD~I presume so. ) | i 
Mr. HuntTER—Don’t presume. Is it not a fact? a 

. Ye 
Mr. MoorsHEAD—We have not reached it, Mr. Hunter. ae 

(Laughter. ) a 
MR. JOHN MitcHELIL—It seems to me that the question is importa: it. . 
It should be answered. We will try it. The intention of our organization — 
is to so arrange the prices of mining as to permit all operators to some share — 
of the business. Where the conditions are at normal, suchas they are at 
Lincoln, we are forced to consider the earning power of the man. Every 
argument that has been made upon the floor has all been based upon the — 
earning capacity of the man. I believe, from the evidence that has been” 
given in this case, that the conditions at Lincoln are not the same as the 
surrounding mines, not the same as competing mines. The men are forced — 
to shove back rock, a condition which does not prevail in Springfield. The~ 
‘height of the coal is not so high as it isin Springfield. That has not been 
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questioned. It is true, the operators at Lincoln deny that there is aslarge an 
amount of rock taken out of the bottom as the miners claim there is. 7here 
is a question of veracity. (Laughter.) A question of veracity as to the height 
of the coal, which measures, the miners say, 5 feet, the operators say, 5 feet 4. 
But whether it is 5 feet or 5 feet 4, the coal will average in Springfield a greater 
height than it does in Lincoln. Another thing. The Lincoln mining com- 

anies have a home market. They have a large domestic trade. They sup- 
ply all the farms in that vicinity and are able to sell a large part of their coal 
at competing prices. The coal sold at Lincoln is certainly not as low a rate 
as that sold at Peoria by railway car contract. Now, gentlemen, I contend 
that where the mines enjoy a home market and sell coal at advanced prices, 
they are able to pay a higher price for mining than companies that sell their 
entire product on contracts, on shipping to other cities. I don’t think the 
operators of Lincoln will deny that they secure such fancy prices for home 
trade that it will enable them to pay larger prices than is done in Spring- 
field. ; 

Mr. MoorsHEAD—There is a combine in Springfield; they get good 
prices in Springfield. 

Mr. HoLMES—Forty cents a ton more than at Lincoln. 
MR. JOHN MITCHELL—I am willing to agree to that. They have a home 
trade, but there are so many mines in Springfield they don’t get, many of 
them, very much home trade to supply. At Lincoln, I understand, the 

‘price of mining was 51 cents per ton some time ago. 

Mr. Ho_rmMes—Forked coal. 
THE CHAIRMAN—Mr. Mitchell, we will hear your argument. Please do 
not interrupt. 

, Mr. MITCHELL—Now, I think there was something said here about 20 

per cent of that coal being left in the mine and not loaded up. If that is 
true they certainly should not have made a reduction to 42% cents a ton, 
the prices that are being paid now. 

_- Mr. HoL_mMEs—Mr. Mitchell, Idesire to say that prior to the strike we 
were paying 45 centsa ton. It is true that at One time we did pay 51 cents, 
and the prices run it down. 

_ MR. MITCHELL—Well, in making the scale rateI think the miners have 
made a fair argument, assigned good and sufficient reasons why the prices 
should advance there, in Lincoln, and I believe the operators there ought to 
concede and assist the demand made by the miners. 


; A MEMBER—Mr. Chairman, one thing I have not been able to under- 
stand clearly, from the arguments of either side, and that is, whether there 
has been any change in the mining conditions at Lincoln during the last 
year. ' 
Mr. HoLMES—No. The mining conditions are the same they were a 
year ago. There has been no change in them, 
A MEMBER—Is that any better or worse than it was a year ago? I don’t 
mean the amount of work, but the character of the work ? 
— Mr. MitcHELt—tThere is no change, no. 


Mr. Hormrs—That is right. 


* THE CHAIRMAN—We agree on one thing, Mr. Hunter. (Laughter.) 
Are there any further remarks about Lincoln? 
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Mr. Froor—I would like to say to Mr. Mitchell about our home £ 
market, that 8 per cent of our coal is sold to the C. & A. If it was not that 
way we couldn’t live in the summer time. It is over 8 percent. I wantto — 
correct that statement; because it may have a great influence. Our trade is — 
principally with the C. & A. } 

Mr. HotMES—I would say further for your information, Mr, Mitchell, 
that we don’t enjoy that large percentage of home trade on account of being ~ 
isolated. ; 

Mr. HuUNTER—That is true. 

Mr. HotmEs—Further than that, we don’t get anything like the prices ~ 
that our neighbors do here at Springfield on that trade. ' 

Te CHAIRMAN—If there are no further remarks the committee will 
take a vote on the motion. ‘ 4 

Mr. HuntTER—Will the Secretary be kind enough to read the motion? 

THE SECRETARY—The motion by the operators, Mr. Holmes, was this: 
That the Springfield Third District remain as the scale of 1898; Springfield, 
40.7; Lincoln, 42%. . ,) 

‘THE CHAIRMAN - You have heard the motion. Are you ready for the — 
vote? i 

Operators—Aye. 


fy, 
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Miners—No. iM 
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The motion is lost. 

What is the next business before the Committee? . . 

Mr. Smmpson—Mr. Chairman, in regard to the Moweaqua rate. Asthe 
operator from that mine is here now, I would ask the privilege of his ad- 
dressing this committee on the question of an advance in his rates. 

Mr. HuntTER—Mr. Chairman, in glancing over the Fourth District, I~ 
find it includes this: Litchfield, No. 1, 40; C. and A. Mines south of Spring- A 
field, including Carlinville; including Taylorville, Assumption, long wall — 
regulation of third vein field, Moweaqua room and pillar. Am I right, gen- : 
tlemen, on that? . 

Mr, Stmpson—Decatur, also, Mr. Hunter. My 


Mr. HuntTER—Mr. Chairman, I move you, sir, that the Miners’ scale ¥ 
in regard to Moweaqua be adopted. La 
THE CHAIRMAN—Is there any second to the motion? It will be taken — 

as seconded. Ofcourse the miners will second it. The motion is open to ~ 
discussion, gentlemen, the member from Moweaqua will be heard. To th: 
facilitate this business, is this practically the same question as at Lincoln? 
The same thickness of coal and a good deal the same competition? - 
Mr. HuntTerR—It is a different district. % 
THE CHAIRMAN—Is there about the same dispute on the same ques- — 
tion; about? —— 
Mr. STORER—The average price is as before. The conditions are about ¢ 

the same as they were a year ago. They haven’t changed atall. Wedon’t 
know on what grounds they ask an advance. It all really ought to be — 
classed in the Springfield District. 
Mr. CAHILI—Mr. Chairman. As I represent the Fourth District I will 
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say that the operators from that district claim that they have got a difference — 
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to present here before this Scale Committee. I would like to see that pre- 
sented by the operators of that district. They claim they cannot compete 
with the present price of Northern Illinois, and unless the Northern Illinois 
goes up, they will have to down. I would like to have their case presented. 


THE CHAIRMAN—I think, Mr. Cahill, that the affirmative is on the side 
seeking to change the scale. It seems the scale last year was 42% cents. 
They now propose to change it to 45 7-10. The Moweaqua mine 
owner has denied that there is any reason why it should be changed. I think 
it is for those who have the affirmative to say why it should be changed. 
That is what I meant in asking about Lincoln, so as to save discussion, 
whether about the same questions were involved. 


Mr. CAHILI—Mr. Chairman. I believe that the member from Mowea- 

qua, delegate from Moweaqua, on the Scale Committee, claims that Mowea- 

' qua is not five feet, and I believe the gentleman is in the room. Mr. Miller 
will come up and give his opinion. We want to hear from him. 


Mr. J. R. MILLER—When you strike the average of the height of the 
coal at Moweaqua you will be safe to say it is about 4 feet 11 inches. I have 
seen coalin that shaft that went down as low as three feet. Then I have 
seen six foot coalthere. The operator admits that he uses 5 foot 4 inch 
props. I will state that for those props, every time I dig a hole for them or 
cut off from four, to six, to eight inches, as the case may be. Itisa self evi- 
dent fact that if this coal will average 5 feet 6 inches these 5 feet 4 inch props 
_ will not need any cutting off or digging a hole for. He brought this about 
himself. He asked to be classed with the Springfield district. I granted 
him that before the Scale Committee. According to the agreement entered 
into last year, where there was a difference of twelve inches in the height of 
the coal, there was a provision made for five cents on the ton in mining 
rates. Is that right? 


A MEMBER — Coal below five feet. 


é Mr. MILLER—And when the average is taken, the correct average 
throughout the shaft, you will find that the Moweaqua coal will range about 
4 feet, 1r inches. Probably 5 feet would be fair, both for man and master. 


MR. STORER—We don’t admit, Mr. Miller, that our coal will average 
five feet. Wehaven’t had a prop on the place less than 5 feet four inches 
long; 5 feet 4 to 5 feet 6 props are the shortest props we have on the place. 

As far as the earning capacity of our mines is concerned, the miners are 
earning from $3 to $4a day. The conditions have not been changed from 
_what they were a year ago. 


Mr. M1LLER—I have worked in that mine all winter, my friend, and I 
have not been able to make that high. I have been working in the mines 
now in the neighborhood of ten years and I should beable to do an average 
day’s work. While I admit that there have been men who have made good 
‘money there. J admit that, as long as a man can mine in clean coal, he can 
do very well. But we have got those horsebacks, those Lincoln horsebacks 
_ that were under discussion, lots of them. 


Mr. STORER—Very little. We are away below the scale, and you will 
_ average a horseback about every 12 or 15 feet. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Is there any further discussion? 


Mr. HUNTER—I would like to ask a question, please: Is itor is it nota 
fact that you have numerous horsebacks in that community? 
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Mr. STORER—We have some horsebacks there, but we are paying the 3 
prices we agreed upon a year ago, paying the scale prices. : 

Mr. HuntER—Do you say you are paying the same prices in your mine Y 
as the Springfield District? 

Mr. STtoRER—Paying the prices agreed upon. About the same price. 

Mr. MILLER—I want to ask a question. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Proceed. 

Mr. MiILLER—You are aware of the fact that they are paying $2.16 for ~ 
digging in the Springfield district? ( 

Mr. STORER—Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Mi.LER—You are aware of the fact that we fought it down last 
year, when making our settlement. It took me three days and nights with — 
our Superintendent last year to make that settlement. The settlement then — 
was a compromise—compromiise to $2.00 per foot thick for these horsebacks _ 
on the solid, and for the machines $1.20 per foot thick, where it is worth ~ 
more. Any man of common sense will know it is worth more to remove ~ 
the horseback where it had been undercut by the machine than it is on the | 
solid, because a man has got the whole thing to shove back by hand, where ~ 
on the solid he can make a little powder do the work. That is the 
condition as far as our place is concerned in regard to horseback, and we get ~ 
$1.20 per foot thick for 30 feet long, the full width of the room, 

Mr. STORER—We paid just what the agreement was. 

Mr. MILLER—I admit. you paid what the compromise was. 


Mr. HunTER—You won’t admit, Mr. Miller, that they are paying the | 
Springfield scale? 4 
Mr. Mitte#R—No, sir; I will not. They are not doing it. I want to © 
further state that while we were making the agreement last year the oper- — 
ator stood me down that the agreements to $2.16 a foot were falsified after ~ 
the Convention. I admit it was falsified in his eyes. He left the Convention — 
before the Convention adjourned. That is why is was falsified after the © 
Convention was over with him. But the Convention had not adjourned yet ~ 
when this $2.16 per foot thick was put in. ' 
Mr. STORER—That should not change the price of mining in any way. — 
The gentlemen agreed to that arbitration. F 
THe CHAIRMAN—You have heard the motion. ‘The Secretary will read ~ 
it again. a 
THE SECRETARY—The motion is that the price of Moweaqua be 45 7-10 © 
cents per ton. 5 
Mr. HuntTeER—Didn’t you include that whole region? 
THE SECRETARY—I did not understand it so. 


_ Mr. HunTER—I come down. I included it in the motion to get rid of © 
10. 
THE CHAIRMAN—Assumption, then, and Moweaqua? Decatur, too, is — 
in the Fourth District. Or is that simply in addition to last year’s scale? 
A MEMBER—In addition, is all. 
Mr. HuNTER--I see there is some difference on miner’s scale. The 
Decatur question will rise after a little. That is the next thing. ' 
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A MEMBER-—I make the motion as originally made by Mr. Hunter, 
without any change. That the price of Moweaqua be made 45 7-10 cents. 


‘THE SECRETARY—Motion that the price of Moweaqua, room and pillar, 
may be, 45 7-10 cents per ton. 

Mr. HUNTER—-Mr. Chairman, by permission of the Chair, I would like 

_ to strike out the C. & A. mines. Will you please leave out the mines of the 

C. & A., south of Springfield? . 
_ THE CHAIRMAN--The original motion is Moweaqua alone. Let it stand 
at that. You have heard the motion. Answer to your names as called. 

Operators—-No. 

Miners—Yes. 


The motion is lost. 
What is the further pleasure of the Committee? 
Mr. Sweet acts as Chairman pro tem. 


A MEMBER--Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to proceed along with the 
business. 


: Mr. WM. HEFTI--Let us proceed now, beginning with the business left 
undone last evening—-Kinmundy, Salem and Mt. Vernon. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Do you make that motion? 


Mr. TAYLOR—Mr. Hefti, pardon me for interrupting, but Senator Hull, 
the other gentleman interested, is on the Legislative Committee, down 
stairs. I will step down and get him, and have him present. 


MR. CAHILL—I move that we take up the Decatur question. 
MR. WILLIAM HEFrTI—I second the motion. 


THE CHAIRMAN—The motion is made and seconded that we take up 
_the Decatur question while we are waiting for Senator Hull. 


Mr. Stmpson--Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that the operators of 

_ Decatur are not represented here. Personally I have no knowledge whether 

_the rate of 55 cents proposed for that district is an increase or decrease. I 

am not in any condition to speak for them. I asked that the matter be 
passed on that ground, at least until tomorrow, if youcan. ~* 


Mr. HUNTER—Mr. Chairman. In response to the remark made by Mr. 
Simpson, I will just say that a little over a year ago it was left to our State 
officials. We did everything in our power to try to get in there, but could 
not getin there Now we arein there and we mean to be recognized to a 
certain extent. If Iam not mistaken I think there is a slight advance put 

on Decatur. Gentlemen of the Scale Committee, what is the amount? Five 
cents, isn’t it? 
_ AMEMBER—Yes, sir. 


- Mr. HunrTER—That will answer your question, Mr. Simpson. 


THE CHAIRMAN—The motion is, then, that the scale for Decatur, 
which the miners have presented, is now before the house. It has been sec- 
-onded that we adopt the scale that the miners have presented. We are 
-Teady for remarks. Are the operators here in the city, does anybody know? 


Mr, SimPson—I don’t know, Mr. Chairman, 
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Mr. TAYLOR—As a matter of record, will you please state what the 
present price in Decatur is? . 


Mr. CAHILL—Fifty cents. 
THE CHAIRMAN—I guess we can vote on it. 


Mr. HuntER—Fifty-five cents is our price. What they have been get- 3 
ting is 50, I understand. 


Mr. TAvLoR—The present price is 50 and you now demand 55? 


Mr. HUNTER—Yes, sir. is 
THE CHAIRMAN—Call for the question. Are you ready to vote? x 
A MEMBER—Ouestion. 2 
Tur CHAIRMAN—-Operators, no; miners, yes. B 
ee 


The motion is lost. 
THE CHAIRMAN—Is there any other business we can take up now? 


Mr. Morriss--Mr. Chairman. The 13th clause in the Miners’ Scale — 
presented, DuQuoin, Odin, Sandoval, Centralia, and associated mines 36a 
cents per ton. Now, with the assurance given the Belleville District yester- 
day that in case an advanced rate was given the other districts might come — 
up, I move you we adopt the 13th clause. I believe the operators of the — 
district and the miners agree upon that. DuQuoin, Odin, Sandoval, Cen- 
tralia and associated mines 36 cents per ton. : 


THE CHAIRMAN--That is the same price as last year? < 
Mr. Morriss—Yes, sir. ‘ 
Mr. TAvLoR--Mr. Chairman. I would suggest that we wait until Sen- — 
ator Hull comes before we discuss this question. oS 


Mr. TAVvLOR- I move you that we now take up the Salem and Kin-- 
mundy question left on the table last night. - 


Motion made and seconded. a 
‘ 


THE CHAIRMAN--You have heard the motion. We now take up the 
Kinmundy and Salem question. Are there any remarks on the subject? 


SENATOR HvuLL--I thought that question was thoroughly discussed last — 
night. I don’t know that I have anything more to say on it, unless the > 
miners want to’introduce some important evidence. In that case I should ~ 
like to have some one here. I should like a little time to get some one here — 
who is more thoroughly acquainted with the facts than I am; or, I am will-— 
ing to rest my case as itis. Or, if they want to introduce evidence from them 
miners over again I could get the Superintendent here in very short order. — 
Since they want to rush the matter now, I would like to have a postpone-— 
ment. ‘ 

THE CHAIRMAN—Are you ready to take up the DuQuoin question? 

SENATOR HuLL—I say our position is simply this: We are willing asa 
general statement to say, that we will vote for the continuation of the con- — 
ditions as they at present exist in the whole Sixth District, which makes — 
DuQuoin, Odin, Sandoval and Centralia, and associated Mines, 36 cents; — 
Salem and Kinmundy, 41 cents. We would vote for such a proposition-as ty 
that. t 

THE CHATRMAN—We had a motion before you came in. 


THE SECRETARY—The motion, Senator Hull, is that DuQuoin, Odin, 
Sandoval and Centralia, and associated Mines, be 36 cents per ton. , 
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SENATOR HULI—Those two mines were included together last year, and 

_ the same are included together this year for reasons that the other districts 

have been settledin some manner. Five feet and under, that was the rate, 

all we have tomake. That should be treated as mines of like character in 

the districts we should not like to take up. We will vote for the 36 cents as 
above and for the 41-cent rate for those two mines, Kinmundy and Salem. 


Mr. Morriss—I would like to ask the Senator a question. Are you will- 
ing to grant the same conditions to the minersin the places you have named 
as are granted to them at the other places, namely, DuQuoin, Odin and 
Centralia, the conditions that the miners enjoy in those districts? 


SENATOR HuLt—I don’t know that I understand what you mean. 


Mr. Morriss—In placing the scale upon the district, it is supposed that 
the same conditions will be granted to the miners of that district. I asked 
you were you willing to grant the same conditions that was enjoyed at Du- 
Quoin, based upon that scale? 


SENATOR HuLt—I don’t know what is enjoyed at DuQuoin; or any- 
thing about the DuQuoin business. 

Mr. Morriss—Mr. Chairman: I think in the arguments presented yes- 
terday by the miners it showed our condition here, our position, that we were 
asking a higher rate for the three places named. ‘That, I think, was made 

clear. 

SENATOR HuLL—That was on account of the coal being hand cut at 

Salem. 
Mr. Morriss—On the ground of the coal being hand cut and several 
other conditions. Now, Mr. Chairman, if it is fair to ask the same prices, it 
is fair upon the part of the miners to ask the same conditions. 


SENATOR HuLL—Please state what the conditions are and we will be able 
to answer your question intelligently. I want to know if it is not the con- 
dition at Salem that they have hand cut there? 


Mr. Morriss—That scale there, sir, is based upon solid facing. We put 
in that, not excepting miners doing day work, laying roads and such, that 
enjoy better conditions. So, if you ask us to give you the same price— 


SENATOR HuULL—Now, is that all you mean, solid shooting, and what 
else? 

Mr. Morriss—Any condition that is enjoyed by the other miners. 

SENATOR HuLL--I don’t make terms unless I know what they are. 
State them. You know what they are. 


, MR, Morriss—The conditions, sir, that the miners get these prices from 

mining coal alone. All day work is put in additional. 

SENATOR HuiL—What is it we don’t pay for there? : 

Mr, Morriss—The miners have a helper system, I don’t know entirely 
the full conditions. I just ask the same conditions. You ought to be wili- 
ing that we should enjoy the same conditions at the same prices, whatever 
they may be. 

SENATOR HuLL—All I expect to pay is 41 cents, on the conditions based 
on the Chicago and Columbus agreement. 


_. MR. JOHN MITCHELL—The question Mr. Morriss wants you to answer is, 
will you, if we fix the price at Salem and Kinmundy at 41 cents, expect the 
men to hand mine the coal or shoot it off the solid? 


(Mr. Traer resumes the chair. ) 
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SENATOR Hutt—lI say that is subject to the Chicago and Columbus 
agreement, as I understand it; that states that the same conditions shall” 
prevail in the districts, that heretofore prevailed. 

Mr. MitcHEtt—There is nowhere anything of that kind in the Chi-_ 
cago agreement. 

Mr. Huit—Doesn’t it say that there? 

Mr. MrrcHELt—I have no recollection of it. : 

SENATOR Husit--All I recollect is that at Sandoval they said they 
never had undercut coal. 

Mr. HunNrER—I would just like to inform the Senator that the Coal - 
Association, Article 6, reads as follows: ‘‘The same definite, acknowledged 
conditions between hand and machine mining, shall continue to exist dur- 
ing the life of this contract.’’ That is all it says, Senator. 


Mr. TAvLOR—I move to amend the motion before the house, in order : 
to bring it to a vote, to read that DuQuoin, Odin, Sandoval and Centralia — 
and associated mines, the price to be 36 cents; Salem and Kinmundy 41 : 
cents per ton. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Is the motion seconded? 

Mr. Srmpson—I second the motion. . 

THE CHAIRMAN—This is moved as an amendment, I presume. You 
have heard the motion. 

Mr. HuNTER—Mr. Chairman, I move you now, sir, asa substitute to 
the whole, now pending, that the prices of DuQuoin, Odin, Sandoval and _ 
Centralia and associated mines, be 36 cents; Salem and Kinmundy 41 cents” 
per ton; providing that Senator Hull will agree to give the same conditions 
at those two latter places as the other three now enjoy. 


SENATOR HuLL—I would like to ask Mr. Hunter a question: If -it is 7 
the intention of the 48 cent rate to make the prices at Salem and Kinmundy, 4 
which means that the coal shall be undercut? g 

Mr. JoHN Mrrcuett—I ask youif it is not the intention of the 48 


cent rate at Salem and Kinmundy that the coal shall be undermined, under- 


A 
? 
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cut and no powder used? 
SENATOR Hutt——Does that 48-cent rate mean that? 4 
Mr. JOHN MrrcHELL—I understand the undercut price is fixed for the — 
miners. ‘They state that it is for the undercut, without the use of powder. | 


Mr. Simpson knows it is not undercut at Decatur. I understand that the 

delegates say they ate willing to undercut the coal. The delegates say that © 

is their understanding. That is our understanding. ; 
SENATOR HuLL—I want the national officer to say so. E 
A MEMBER—You are aware that mining coal at Salem is not undercut. — 


Mr. MircHeLt—tThen, if the delegates at Kinmundy understand that 
they will undercut the coal, there, I presume they will. . 
SENATOR HuLL—I don’t want to presume on it, I want it distinctly 
understood. : fs 
THE CHAIRMAN—I believe there has been a proposed amendment tal 
an amendment; or, a substitute to a substitute, and that, under parliamen- 
tary law, is not admissible. ! 
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; Mr. HUNTER—I did not so understand it, that we had a substitute to a 
substitute. 
Mr. Morriss—No, sir; an amendment to my motion. 
Mr. HuNTER— What is your original motion ? 
SECRETARY PopE—The original motion was, that on motion made and 
seconded, that DuQuoin, Odin, Sandoval and Centralia and associated 
mines, pay 36 cents per ton, Amended by Mr. Taylor that the price of the 
-DuQuoin, Odin, Sandoval and Centralia and associated mines,’ Salem and 
-Kinmundy be 41 cents, the present price. 
MR. TavyLoR—No, DuQuoin, Odin, Sandoval, Centralia and Associated 
Mines, 36 cents, Salem and Kinmundy 41 cents, the present price. 
A MEMBER—It all comes to the same thing. 
Mr. HUNTER—Mr. Chairman. Let the substitute go for the present. 
THE CHAIRMAN—If you can agree on it we will take it up. 
Mr. HUNTER—I withdraw the substitute. 
‘s THE CHAIRMAN—We are all trying to get at some conclusion. Do I 
understand you withdraw your proposition? 
Mr. HUNTER—Yes, sir; withdraw the substitute. 
Mr. Morriss—Mr. Chairman. I will make a substitute for the whole, 
if permitted. 
i THE CHAIRMAN—We will permit anything that will bring a vote, 
_. Mr. Morriss—Agreed that the price at DuQuoin, Odin, Sandoval and 
Centralia and associated mines, including Kinmundy and Salem, be 36 cents 
a ton and 5 cents additional added for every foot of increase in the coal or 
_ decrease in the coal, with the conditions that are enjoyed in the mines—the 
_ majority of the mines. 
SENATOR HvuLL— What is the 36 cents based on—five-foot coal? 
‘ Mr. Morriss—The 36 cents is based on six feet and over. That would 
_bring the coal five feet and under, 41 cents; four feet and under, 46 cents. 
SENATOR HuLL—Why don’t they embrace that condition in other 
places? 
Mr. HUNTER—They do in the Belleville District. 
Mr. HEFTI—We have no three-foot coal in the Belleville District. 
SENATOR HuLL—AIl I ask is that the same kind of mined coal in this 
District shall be 36 cents, and five feet and under shall be 5 cents in 
addition. If I don’t comply with the conditions of the agreement you have 
authority to make me comply with them. All I ask is simply that sort of a 
Tesolution, that the coal in this District shall be the price of last year—36 
cents—and five feet and under shall be 5 cents additional. 
____ Mr. JOHN MITCHELL—I desire to call Senator Hull’s attention to the 
difference in his District and the Belleville District, where this 5 cents 
additional is paid for five feet and under. There is no coal in the Belleville 
‘District that runs less than 4 feet 8 or 9. Now, in your District the coal is 
three feet thick. | 
“y SENATOR HuLL—No, no. 
= Mr. MITCHELL—Kinmundy gets as low as 3 feet. 
_ SENATOR HuLL—No, sir, I challenge that statement that there is coal 3 
feet thick in Kinmundy. 
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Mr. MrtcHELL—It don’t average but 3 foot 8. 

SENATOR HuLL—No. 

Mr. MITcHELL—The men say so. 

SENATOR HuLt—I don’t like to have it based upon what the men say — 
that come from Kinmundy. He made a statement last year on the floor that © 
he denied making when he got home. I don’t know any reason why he_ 
should make different statements this year. 

Mr. MrrcHELL—He is here, the delegate from Kinmundy. We ought 
to hear from him. . 

Senator Huri—I will ask that the Superintendent, who knows the 
condition as well as the delegate from Kinmundy, be here to hear it; I 
don’t live at Kinmundy. a 

THE CHAIRMAN—Is this motion ready? } 

Mr. MrrcenEett—There should be one delegate from the Kinmundy | 
committee heard. t 

Tar CHAIRMAN—Senator Hull has asked that when he is heard there 
be another equally well informed, practical man heard. But I presume the 
substance of what you mean is that we will not take action. K 

SENATOR HULL—I would like the other man to be here. q 

THE CHAIRMAN—I think it is scarcely fair to hear-one side without — 
hearing the other. ; 

Mr. HuntER—I would like to ask how long it will take Senator Hull to 
send and get him here. It will have to be pretty quick. ‘ 

SENATOR HuLL—He could be here pretty soon. 

THE CHAIRMAN--The Secretary will read the motion of Mr. Morriss. 

THE SECRETARV—The substitute to the whole; as I have it, that Du- 
Quoin, Odin, Sandoval and Centralia, and associated mines be 36 cents per — 
ton, with a 5-cent increase of price for every foot of decrease of coal based 
on six-foot coal, the same conditions in all mines. # 

SENATOR HuLt—Several of the mines included have not got six-foot _ 
coal. I don’t think it ought to be passed without their being here. y 
Mr. HuNtTER—It doesn’t necessarily follow that 5 cents will be added 
for coal six feet, but it says that under six feet 5 cents will be added. Ac-~ 
cording to Mr. Morriss’ motion, coal between five and six feet is 41 cents,” 
between four and five feet, 46 cents; under four feet, 51 cents. & 

Mr. MrtcuEet1—Do I understand that the coal will have to-be five feet 

and under before the additional shall be added? - 
ar CHAIRMAN—He has given the standard for 36 cents at six feet. % 
Mr. CaHiLt—I understand Mt. Vernon is not included in this motion? 
sa CHAIRMAN—Mt. Vernon will be treated separately, I believe. Fs 
Mr. Morriss—I desire that Kinmundy be left out of the motion. In_ 
deference to Senator Hull, I put it in for the sake of harmony, that is all. Z 
think it ought to be given in a scale to itself. Those three places named, I 
will state, that the reason the secretary put six feet there, the Senator raised” 
the point as to the height of the coal based on six feet, that one foot under 
six feet, that would be five feet, would be 5 cents in addition, that would 
make five-foot coal 41 cents; four-foot coal and under, 46 cents. Bs 


A MEMBER—Let us have the question and vote on it. 
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THE CHAIRMAN—The vote has been called for. ‘The parties will answer 
to their names as called. 
Operators, on the motion of Mr. Morris: | 
Senator Hull—No. 
Miners—Yes. 


The motion is lost. 
MR. TAYLOR—Mr. Chairman, I move that the discussion now proceed 


to the Eighth District, 


© 


A MEMBER—The Seventh would like to be heard. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Very well, make a specific motion and we will act on 
that. 


MR. GARRISON—I will make a motion for the Seventh District; will 
make it very short. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Make a definite motion as to what the Seventh shall 
do. 


THE SECRETARY—What is the motion for the Seventh District? 


, MR. GARRISON—I move that the rate fixed here for Williamson, Saline 
and Jackson be made 36 cents per ton, subject to the arrangement that now 


exists in Williamson County, arrangement made last year between the re- 


presentative miners and operators of that district, which was ona 30 cent 
basis. 


A MEMBER—I second the motion. 


THE CHAIRMAN—The motion is made and seconded. Are there any 
remarks? If not, the Chairman will call for a vote. Ifthe operators wish to 


“make any remarks they have the affirmative. As the operators do not wish 
to make any remarks, and the miners have not, I will call for a vote. 


Operators—Aye, 
Miners 


MR. HUNTER—I want to know what the member means. They can’t 
get my foot in it unless you explain just what you want. We have got lots 
of time. 


MR. GARRISON—I did not suppose I was introducing anything that was 


not fully understood by the miners. The scale last year was fixed at 36 


cents in Williamson, Saline and Jackson Counties. I would say here that 


‘portions of Jackson County would be unchanged. It isa fact that in Will- 

lamson County, Mr. Morriss will bear me out, and others, that there was an 
arrangement made with the miners that they would be permitted to goalong 
working on the 30 cent basis, That was brought about by the fact that there 
is one mine close up to Carterville, a non-union mine, working on that basis 

ten hours, and a mine at Harrisburg working ten hours. Another-one 
at Harrisburg. I think it is called the Bedford. I may be wrong 

“as to the names, and it was shown that the operators of William- 
son County could not pay any more than that, 30 cents. They seemed 

to be satisfied, and were entirely willing to work. They held meet- 

‘ings among themselves and said they were perfectly satisfied with 30 cents. 

Ithink that was understood. Now, all I ask in the name of the operators 

is, that the same arrangement which has obtained right along, be continued. 
Weask that. I want to put myself in that position as having urged it. As 
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to Jackson county, there are parts of that, that is all I have to say as to Wil- t 
liamson county. They can’t get any more for the coal than these three ~ 
other mines are selling for. They have got to make the figures they make, © 
and get to run very little time, if at all. They can’t run at all unless they © 
make figures equally as favorable as the other mines there. Now, I have i 
said about all I want to say as to that question. Saline county is all non-— 
union. On that question I have nothing to say. Mount Vernon is not 
classed in the Seventh district. Mr. Ward is present, he can speak for him- 
self. But I would like to hear Mr. Right, who is so much more familiar 
with the conditions than Iam. He is down stairs, and before this matter is 
settled I would be very glad, indeed, to have an opportunity to get him and © 


have him come up. - 
Mr. Justi—Mr. Chairman. I would say that this valley, which might” 
properly be named Peaceful Valley, because of the pleasant relations that — 
have always existed between the operators and the miners. I want to say © 
for that district, that we do not ask anything extraordinary, or anything 
unusual, or anything that is opposed by the miners, who work for us. We — 
ask no arrangement that is not entirely agreeable to them. The situation 
of our mines is peculiar. Our competition is largely in Kentucky, Tennes- — 
see and Alabama. Our business is large in Louisiana and Mississippi. — 
It is large in Tennessee, and we have some considerable trade © 
in Kentucky. Now, the competition that we meet there is the 
competition of an element that is not associated with you. Their 
rates are much lower than ours, and all we ask is, that we, bey 
placed upon a competitive basis. Now, we don’t say that you shall decide 
at this meeting to do that 
that District; to allow us any special or extraordinary privileges; all we ask ~ 
is that you give a fair consideration to the condition as it exists in our special — 
District. Now, in Hallidayboro, as Mr. Morriss knows, possibly most of you 
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SENATOR HuLL—I don’t like to interrupt, 
starting the question of machine mining. 

THR CHAIRMAN—This is only pick mined, hand mined coal. a 

Mr. Just1—I thought while I was on the floor I would simply state the - 
conditions existing there. Now, as I stated at the outset, the only thing we — 
ask is that you treat us fairly, and do not tie our hands; that you place us— 
in a position so that we can handle for Illinois the trade that we now obtain 
from the territory south of us. Fully 75 per cent of our business is south or — 
west of the Ohio river. 4q 

A MEMBER—-Do I understand that is Williamson County coal? 

Mr. Just1—No, of our mines. I won’t speak for the others that I am 
not familiar with. 

Senator Huri—That is Muddy Valley, gentlemen. * 

Mr. Just1—Yes, I am speaking of Muddy Valley. Now, I only ask 
that we be given due consideration before you decide to fix any rate for 
Muddy Valley, that you look into the situation and obtain all the facts, deal 
with us fairly and justly. We want nothing more. We get along well with | 
our miners, we have no trouble whatever in making the contracts with them, — 
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_ Our vein, as all of you know, is a very thick vein. The homes that we 
furnish to our miners are good homes. Our people buy under the most fav- 
orable terms whatever they need, and I haven’t hearda syllable of complaint 

from any one at Hallidayboro at all, from any one dwelling there. I there- 

fore say, that before any arbitrary decision is reached or any arbitrary rate 
is fixed, that I hope you will look carefuily into this matter and place us in 

a position where we can hold the trade for the Illinois mines and miners 

that we now have. I thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for listen- 

ing to me, and I hope, before this matter is placed, that Mr. Right, who 
has been connected with these mines from the beginning, may be afforded 
an opportunity of saying what may be necessary on the subject. 


MR. JOHN MITCHELL—Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask the gentle- 
mana fewquestions What district in Kentucky does your coal meet in 
competition? 

MR, Justi—The territory lying along the Illinois Central railroad. I will 

_ state, as long as you ask me that question, that our trade is at Fulton, Martin 
and points near or on the Illinois Central railroad. Then, recently, an effort 
has been made upon the part of the Illinois Central railroad to keep us out of 

the Fulton district because they wanted to get this trade from the Kentucky 
mines. Now, we are making a fight on that point. We claim we are just as 


_ Close to the Fulton district as they are in Kentucky; that the Illinois mines 


have always enjoyed a share in this trade, and we are trying to hold it down. 
I believe we will succeed. As far as the trade of Tennessee is concerned it 
‘is in the western part of the State - Jackson, Belford, Green Valley and 
points of equal importance; then in Mississippi, points along the Yazoo Val- 
ley, the Mississippi railroad, along the Illinois Central railroad through Mis- 
_sissippi, and the State of Louisiana. 
3 MR. JOHN MITCHELL—I was going to say that in the Kentucky district 
on the Illinois Central, the prices of machine mining there are fully as high 
asin Southern Illinois. In Alabama where coal is mined, they certainly are 


_ not paying less, and the first of next month, or this month, the prices ad- 


vance two cents anda half a ton, so that the competition from there ought 
not to be as keen as it probably would be from other districts in Kentucky. 


Mr. Justi—That is a matter that I am perfectly willing to have inves- 


_ tigated, then place us upon the niost favorable basis among the trade that 
_ you can. 


_ THE CHAIRMAN—Are you ready for the vote on the motion? The oper- 
ators have voted. Do the miners wish to vote? 


Mr. JOHN MITCHELL—Mr. Chairman, Before the miners vote, it seems 


to me, it appears strange that the operators have voted for a 30-cent 
Tate in Williamson County. I recognize the miners’ position in not em- 


bracing a higher rate. However, notwithstanding all the disadvantages 
with which that field has to contend, yet their shipments of coal have in- 
Creased wonderfully; in fact, the greatest increase of shipments to Chicago 
has come from the southern part of Illinois. I don’t know that it comes 
from the mines represented by the gentleman, but it does come from the 
‘Mines in that field, and I understand there has been a large increase in 
shipments from the Brush mines to St. Louis. I anticipated that the opera- 
stors would impose a 30-cent rate in Williamson County. I want to say that 
for myself. I am aware that the miners last year down there agreed to accept 
4 30-cent rate. I don’t know that the 36-cent rate was entirely a fair one, 
Considering the conditions in freight rates and differences, as between them 
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and DuQuoin and those other places, but I don’t delieve it ought to be sol : 
cents. I think if we would strike the difference between 30 and 36 cents we 
might be able to protect the operators against the competing field and | 
secure for the miners at least that share of the wages that they are en-— 
titled to e 
Mr. MoorsHEAD—I would like to ask a question. Do you think you | 
could enforce 36 cents? Bs 


Mr. MrrcHELL—I believe we could last year. I believe they would _ 


have paid it down there last year. bi 
Mr. MoorsHEAD—Do you think you could have enforced it on Mr. 
Brush? MS 


Mr. MrrcHELL—I think without a doubt we could have done it. 
Mr. MoorsHEAD—It would be no use now. 


Mr. MrrcHEeLt—If we don’t make a rate higher than 30 cents we will | 
never get control of it. 

Mr. MoorsHEaD——That 30-cent rate has been in effect down at Carters-_ 
ville. It seemed to be as securely fastened there as any rate could be any- 
where. ‘That is the reason why the operators are in favor of a rate that will 
stick, and not making a lot of rates which won’t stand, which you don’t 
seem to be able to enforce. There is no use in making a lot of rates here 
that we cannot enforce. It is ridiculous to do that. The miners do not 
seem to be willing down there to fight to secure different conditions. They 
come and say, 30 cents is satisfactory. We will work for that, and they do_ 
work for that. 7 

Tur CHAIRMAN—Are they union or non-union miners? 


Mr. MoorsHEAD--They are union miners, Mr. Chairman. And so far 
-asshipments of coal to Chicago are concerned, I want to say to you that we 
have not shipped one hundred tons of lump coal to Chicago during the past 
year, and to St. Louis we haven’t shipped one car load. Mr. Brush has | 
shipped a large lot of coal to St, Louis, but your people, if you can find 
mines working under the scale of eight hours, they are not shipping any 
coal to St. Louis, to speak of; and they are not sending any coal into Chi- 
cago, lump coal, notwithstanding the trade in other directions. 


Mr. HeFt1—From the remarks that Mr. Moorshead made, it is evident 
that it would be useless to fix the price of Williamson County, when we know 
that the price as fixed has not been paid in the last year. Now then, if 
that is true, that we should not fix the price, when we cannot maintain it 
in a certain district, let us say we place Belleville and associated mines _ 
on a 4o-cent basis, and then one year from now come together again 
and find they have been working at 30 cents instead of 4o. Would it be 
right to say that 30 should be the scale because they did not maintain it? It 
is not right. I want to say, that in the beginning of the year we know it is 
true that the shipments of coal from Cartersville were small in the city of 
St. Louis, but today they have increased, and you will find they are ship- 
ping month after month very nearly four to five hundred cars. Now I want 
to say, that if the operators are going to be fair with us and quit buying that 
coal, the shipments won’t be so great. The other operators have been doing 
the business themselves, buying that coal and selling it in St. Louis instead 
of mining their own coal and selling it. Now you are contending for a 30 
cent rate for Cartersville. Gentlemen, we don’t want to. give them an op- 
portunity to continue buying and selling coal dug in the Belleville District. 
I am not in favor of it. . 
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MR. BANTZ—Mr. Chairman, the operators occupy this position. We 
do not come here saying we are in favor of a 30-cent rate for Williamson 
County. Our organization represented at the Convention that the 36-cent 
rate should be obtained in Williamson County as strongly a year ago as did 
the miners; but we are not advocating paper rates, we are advocating reg- 
ular rates. We take this position. We will not occupy the position of dis- 
criminating against the operators in Williamson County, who are loyal 
members of our organization, as against operators who are disloyal to us 
against paying rates. We arein favor of 36 cents if it can be obtained in 
that field. If our members can be protected against 36 cents we are in favor 
of it. If 33 cents can be given in Williamson County, we are in favor of it 
if it will be paid by operators not in favor of our organization also; but we 
do say that first we are in favor of establishing the rate of 36 cents. We do 
say, that the gentlemen who are loyal to our organization and to your or- 


_ ganization shall not be discriminated against by us or by you. 


MR. MooRSHEAD—I would like to ask Mr. Hefti a question. Will you 
kindly say to what operators you refer in your statement that the St. 
Louis operators are buying coal from the Brush Mines and leaving their own 


~ coal unmined? 


Mr. HEFrI—I don’t think it is necessary for me to state who was doing 
it. I didn’t state who it was. I simply said they were buying this coal in- 


_ stead of mining their own. 


Mr. MooRSHEAD—Mr. Chairman, I don’t know anything about that, 
I will tell you where the Brush coal goes. It goes into a large contract that 
my company had, and they took it away from the Madison Coal Company, 
which is the Missouri & Edison Electric Light. They are putting in a tre- 
“mendous tonnage on that. They have their own contracts. There isn’t any 


| eto operating the mines in- Belleville, I believe, that buys a single ton 
of it 


I don’t know it if they do. I assure you in buying coal that comes 


from that district, we buy only what we have to have of it for certain purposes. 


We buy from outside parties; parties that are members of this organization, 
We don’t buy from Brush_ He has got his own trade. He has parties con- 
nected with the Missouri & Edison Electric Light Company associated with 
him in his mines; and while we took that contract a year ago, we didn’t hold 


it more than about two months, when he came right in and took it away 


from us. Itamounts to, I think, 350. or 400 tons of coal a day. You must 


_ be informed before you speak. 


Mr. GARRISON—I want to make a statement confirming what Mr. 
Moorshead has told you. I don’t think there has been to exceed 275 cars, 
all told, shipped into that market last month. I want to further say that he 
has come to us repeatedly to buy Williamson County coal to help out on 

nese contracts, and we could not meet the prices he could afford to pay. 


The records will prove what I say to be the truth. 


Mr. HUNTER—The reason I could not vote for that motion is this: 

The miners voting for that motion will simply tie our hands so that if 

‘we should ever become in the position whereby we could get more 
for the miners of Williamson county our hands would be tied. Now, I think 

that perhaps in the near future we may be in a position to get more per ton 
for the miners of Carterville, the Brush mines, in other words, than what we 
are now advocating for them, we have good reasons to believe. I am not 

now holding out the idea that we are going to get them. Don’t run away 

With that, but the simple fact is if I should cast my vote for the motion as 
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made by good Brother Garrison over here, it would simply tie our hands. He ~ 
would simply come up here and say, ‘Here, you fixed my scale at 30 cents © 
and I am not going to pay any more.”’ 4 
As far as union miners are concerned, Brother Moorshead is mistaken. If 
they were union men we could control them. ‘They are not union men. — 
Now, perhaps there are some union men down there. We know that, but 
we don’t think they are in the Brush mines. : 


Mr. MoorsHEAD—NO, but they give a 30 cent price outside the Brush — 
mines, We could not force that advance of 36 cents upon Mr. Brush, conse- — 


quently the men working around that place are entitled to the same price. 
You could not enforce the advance. . 


Mr. GARRISON—The mines would have been idle if they had not had © 
the same rate. 


Mr. HuntER—That may be true. Just let that part of italone Leave }! 
that for us to control. If it isin our power to fix any price and get into a 
position whereby we can ask more from Mr. Brush, by getting his men into — 
our organization, then placing him in as embarrassing a position as you fel- — 
lows were in 1897, we are going to do that; but if you voted for that motion, — 
and fixed that price for Brush and this surrounding country, then our hands 
are tied and tied completely. Mr. Brush would simply say, if we gotina 
position to ask more, ‘‘You can’t do it. At Springfield you fixed the price 
for me and I don’t propose to pay any more.”’ That is why I say I can’t 
vote for that motion. 


% 
Mr. MoorsHeEAD—Mr. Chairman. The position taken by our Statew® 
President of the United Mine Workers’ organization must strike everybody 
connected with this committee as being an extremely unjust one. He asks us 
to handicap Mr. Garrison and other members of the Illinois Operators’ Or- 
ganization, by fixing upon him six cents more per ton than others are pay-_ 
ing down there, until such time as he can handle these men who are accept- 
ing, and union men too, only 30 cents per ton. Now, that would be disloyal — 
to our own motives in organizing ourselves, to do anything of that kind. 
Now, I have no doubt whatever, but that Mr. Garrison will say to you that 
if you can get these union miners, and can manage to unionize the Brush 
miners and they will accept 36 cents, Mr. Garrison will be quite willing to 
pay that; but you should not force him to pay 36 cents while the rest of his 
competitors are only paying 30 cents, union men at that. ¥ 


Mr. JoHN MrrceHELL—Mr. Chairman. Idon’t think the argument that 
we are entitled to a 30 cent rate in the rest of Williamson county because 
Brush pays 30 cents, is a good reason why we should have it. It is no rea- 
son because Brush pays 30 cents a ton that he would be able totake anything 
from them, If they were paying 36 cents in Williamson county now it 
wouldn’t affect him. He is selling all the coal he can. If his rate was re- 
duced 5 cents more he could not sell any more coal. He is selling all the 
coal he can sell. He runs every day in the year and always has doneit. It 
wouldn’t affect him. He sells every bit of coal he can mine, anyway. : 


Mr. MoorsHEAD—We are not talking about the Brush mine alone, Mr. 
Mitchell. | 


Mr. MrtcHFLL—We expect, Mr. Chairman, if the rate for mining is 
fixed for Williamson county at 30 cents we will enforce it. We expect that 
the miners of Williamson County will demand the rate that is fixed by this 
Convention. Itis true we have not been able to enforce the rate for the 
Brush mines, up to this time, but we can with the other mines. “4 
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MR. MoorsHEAD—Why haven’t you done it? It has taken a long time 
to do it. 

MR. MITCHELL—Simply because at the last convention the operators 
and miners met at Carbondale and agreed that they should come into this 
Convention and demand a six cent difference between them and DuQuoin. 


The miners had just been organized and didn’t understand much about the 


condition asto the coal industry. They understood very little about the 
competitive conditions; they had been working for 20 cents a ton, and been 
advanced, and it appeared to them to be a large increase in wages. They 
agreed to try to maintain that differential. They understand better now. 
We are satisfied that there should be an advance. If we fix the rate at 33 
cents in Williamson county I believe that before this year goes around 
Brush will pay it. I believe that the other operators in Williamson county 
will pay it at once, or as soon as it will go-into effect. 


MR. GARRISON—-When those mines on the Big Four pay it, at Hills- 
boro, you say they are running every day; they are not running every day. 
I want you to include those other fellows who are working on 30 cents and 
Io hours. We have got lots to contend with down there. Include those fel- 
lows. When you put that scale through we have not one word to say. We 
will fall right in line. 


__ Mr. Morriss—Mr. Chairman. I wish to endorse the sentiment of the 
other member of the committee. I wish to state also that there are certain 
operators in that portion of the district who have promised they will pay an 
advance over 30 cents if the scale is settled. T hey have stated it. Now, 
we don’t wish to discriminate against any operators. We don’t wish to put 
Mr. Garrison in a position he ought not to be in in that field; but certain 
operators have stated, and have stated all the time, that they are willing to 
pay more than 30 cents. I wish to state here that the miners in that field 
at this time are not in the position they were a year ago. They are making a 
slight advance. Taking that into consideration, I think that we might, as Mr. 
Mitchell has stated, make an increase over the present rate they enjoy,and I 
don’t believe that would place Mr. Garrison or any other operator in an 
unfavorable position with his competitors in Southern Illinois. Now, I 
Wish to state—and probably ought not totake up that side of the argu- 
“ment, as it belongs to the operators,—-that it is an evident fact that the 
business in Williamson county has deprived Perry county of her business. 
They have, during the past year, been able to take the business formerly 
belonging to those operators, that they have enjoyed tor years, away from 
them. Evenifthey do maintain a 36-cent rate, it is unfair for them to 
take that husiness. While the freight rate is higher, 10 to 12% cents, 
probably, Williamson county has no advantage that Perry county and 
_ other operators don’t enjoy, yet, being close to market as it is, having the 
natural advantage of better quality of coal, and facilities for mining, tak- 
ing all these things into consideration,—-I think the operators should be 
willing to pay an advance. And I wish to State this, along the line of 
what Mr. Hunter has stated, that, if we fix the scale at 30 cents, it is not 
Possible to be raised. If we advance it a little we may obtain that. It is 
evident that if we advance it we gain. There is no danger of that scale 
going below 30 cents: we will have to gain. There is nothing to lose for 
both operators and miners. It will be fair for all operators and miners 
throughout the State of Ilinois. 


MR. MOORSHEAD—Mr. Chairman. If it is not possible to raise the 
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scale of wages beyond the 30 cents, after it is once fixed here, I would like 
to know from the gentleman how it is that he comes and asks for a raise in 
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almo+t the entire districts of the State of Illinois, from that that © 


was fixed last year? You will have just the same opportunity in the future 
to do that as you have now, from what was done a year ago. just ex- 
actly. The promises that are made the operators for this, that and the 
other thing, I think, are a very pour business to argue from Ithink, if they 
are sincere in that matter, they will goto work and do what they promise, and 
not say, ‘‘We will” and ‘‘we will,” when they don’t, and they don’t. We 


want to get down here to conditions that you can enforce. And when you~ 


can enforce them, as Mr. Garrison has just stated, at 36 cents; when you 
can force the miners that belong to your organization in the mines around, 
and Brush, to demand 36 cents and nothing less than 36 cents, then we 
will gladly and willingly pay it. 

Mr. GARRISON—In answer to Mr. Morris, I would say, that the oper- 
ators have made a very strong point, that I urge their case in every way I 
know how and as earnestly asI can. If they have said to you that they 
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are willing to pay an advance, I think I ought to be placed in a position to — 


go to them and say: ‘‘Here! You tell me one thing and the miners an- 
other.’? The Operators’ Association in Williamson county have insisted 
that I present this case as I have today, and therefore I feel that if there 
are any operators down in that district who say they will pay an advance 
I ought to know who they are. 


Mr. JOHN MITCHELL—Do you operate machines in the mines? 


Mr. GARRISON—We have two machines. They are nearly all hand 
mines. We are driving entries and paying by the day. 

Mr. MircHELL—I want to say that the operators of Williamson 
county are mining coal at much less than Brush is. Thereare mines there 
that are able to mine coal at much less than he is. The operators have 


complained of it—about the competition from Williamson county. At the 


last Convention there was no place that they made a stronger demand on 
than on the rate of Williamson County. Now you ask us to fix a scale 


which makes it impossible for us ever to get any relief from that competi- 
tion. I maintain that it would not be fair, Mr. Garrison, to fix a rate of 
30 cents, which would positively tie us up so that we would have no juris- 


diction. If we are going to try to get a raise in the price of mining, let us” 


fix a scale which will give us an opportunity to advance the price of min- 
ing if we can. 


Mr. GARRISON—We ask you to let it alone until you do that. That 


is all we want. Let the present conditions go on. 


Mr. MITcHELL—Will you positively tie us up so that we can not do. 


3t? Vou fix a rate which removes any right or authority that we have. If 
we fax the scale of wages, for next year’s scale, certainly we can not goand 
ask them to pay more. 


Mr. MooRSHEAD—Mr. Garrison*has plainly stated that any time you 
bring them all up to this 36 cents he is perfectly satisfied to pay it. Iam_ 


interested in seeing Williamson County pay a higher rate if we can. I 
would like to keep them out of the St. Louis market. We are all naturally 
selfish enough to take the trade if we can get it. ButI am not going to 
stand here, asa member of this Committee, and see him discriminated 
against; I want to be logical and reasonable, and I want to be on the side 
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of right. I would like to see him pay 4o cents if we could make him, but 
Iam not going to advocate that he should pay 40 cents when somebody 
else is paying 30. 
MR. MoRRIsS—Mr. Chairman, Mr. Garrison I think understands my 
position. I did not say the operators, I said some of the operators. Now 
I wish to state also that some of the operators have taken the position that 
he has. He has stated correctly, and Mr. Wilson came to me and stated 
that; but there are operators who have stated what I have stated; some of 
the operators, I wish you to understand. Now, in reply to Mr. Moors- 
head, I wish to state that, if you will read the miners’ scale carefully, you 
_ will see that we are presenting the scale to you that we have presented, 
along the lines that we have presented here in Conventions for the last 
two years, in regard to certain portions of the field; we are practically 
presenting the same scale, in the sense of the word, that was presented to 
you one year ago. 
THE CHAIRMAN—Gentlemen, the motion is lost. Unless the opera- 
tors wish to withdraw it, the Chairman will be obliged to declare that the 
motion is lost. The time for adjournment has arrived. 
Mr. GARRISON—Mr. Ward is here from Mt. Vernon. I would like 
him to be heard. . 
THE CHAIRMAN—It is time to adjourn now. We will be glad to hear 
him later. 


MR. GARRISON—Very well. 
THE CHAIRMAN—Shall we adjourn under the rules until 2 o’clock? 
_~ Mr. TayvLor—I move that we adjourn until 1:30 and suspend the mo- 
tion until 1:30, 

Motion was seconded and carried. 

The meeting adjourned until 1:30 P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
March 3, 1899. 


The Committee met pursuant to adjournment, and the following pro- 
ceedings were had, to-wit: 

THE CHAIRMAN—I believe there is nothing definite before the Com- 
mittee in the form ofa resolution. AmI not right, Mr. Secretary? 

THE SECRETARY—That is right. 


Mr. TavLor—There is a matter that has been referred to me by the 
request of the Bloomington operators, that I present their case. I have 
done so. This was handed to mein writing. The miners have read it and 
returned it. 


_. MR. HunTER—That is not from me at all. My wife’s name is not 
signed to it. ; 
Mr. TAYLOR—You are getting into the record all right. 


__._ THE CHAIRMAN—I have received a note from your Mr. Graham, in 
which he says: ‘Will you kindly let me know when the Bloomington 
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price is to be fixed, as I wish to make a statement to the Scale Committee 
before any final action is taken. As yet Ihave had no opportunity to be 
heard.’’ 

Mr. TavLor~ Mr. Graham has left the city. He left a written state- 
ment of the case, which has been read to the miners. I simply refer it to 
the Committee. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Very well. You may file that with the Secretary. 

THE CHAIRMAN—What is the further pleasure of the Committee? 

Mr. TAVYLOR—Mr. Chairman. 1 move that we now take up the dis- 
cussion of the Eighth District—the Peoria District—that the price be made 
for Fulton and Peoria counties, thin or lower vein coal, with third vein 
conditions—63 cents. Fulton and Peoria counties, thick coal, 45 cents; 
Mercer county, Gilchrist and Wanlock, 50 cents; Rock Island county, 
Cable and Sherrard, 55 cents. 


A MEMBER—I second the motion. 


oe Se oe 


THE CHAIRMAN—You have heard the motion. Are you ready for the 


vote? 

Operators—aye. 

Miners—nay. 

The motion is lost. 

Mr. TAYLOR—Mr. Chairman. I move you that the price for the Ninth 
District, Mt. Olive, Staunton, Lewiston, Clyde, Sorento, Cable, all mines 
on the Vandalia line as far east as Troy on the B. & O. Southwestern, as 


far east as Breese, including Breese, be 40 cents. Coal, five feet and under, © 


45 cents. 
A MEMBER—I second the motion. 
Tue CHAIRMAN—Are there any remarks? 


Mr. HEFTI—I wish to say, Mr. President, that in fixing the price for 
the Belleville District, which is called here Glen Carbon and associated 


mines, we include therein Mt. Olive, Staunton, Gillispie, Clyde, Sorento © 


and Coffeen. 

Mr. MoorsHEAD—He is correct, Mr. Chairman, it was agreed to 
yesterday. 

Mr. HeFTI—I think we could leave that matter out of this motion 
and simply have the motion to read 

Mr. TAYLOR—I withdraw that. Make the motion, as it is. 

Mr. HEFTI—Then I move you, Mr. Chairman, that the price on the 
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Vandalia line, as far east to and including Troy, and on the B. & O. South- © 
western as far east to and including Breese, be 40 cents per ton. Coal, 


five feet and under, 45 cents per ton. 
THE CHAIRMAN—That includes with it, Mr. Hefti, all that you have 


under the head of ‘‘:2”? here, and what you have said in addition. Is that 


right? 
Mr. HEFTI—Yes, sir. 
THE CHAIRMAN—And in addition to what you have just said? 


Mr. Herti—Yes, sir, the motion that I make is in addition to this, 


Tue CHAIRMAN—You move this and what you have said in addition? 


Mr. HEFTI—Yes, sir. 
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Mr. TAYLOR—Read the entire motion, all that you include in that 
price. 

MR. HEFTI—I have got everything that you include. I want to say 
that Glen Carbon, Belleville and associated mines include Mt. Olive, 
Staunton, Gillispie, Clyde and Coffeen, so we don’t have to include any- 
thing in this motion, except that the mines on the Vandalia line, as far 
east to and including Troy, and on the B. & O. Southwestern Railway, as 
far east to and including Breese, be 40 cents per ton; coal five feet and 
under, 45 cents per ton. 


A MEMBER—I second the motion. 


THE CHAIRMAN—The motion is made and seconded. Are you ready 
for the vote? 


Operators—Aye. 


Miners—Aye. 
The ayes have it and the motion prevails. (Applause. ) 


Mr. TAYLOR—Now, gentlemen, I move—we seem to have the moving 
fever—I move that Litchfield No. 1 be 48 cents per ton; mines of the C. & 
A. south of Springfield, to and including Carlinville, Taylorville, Pana, 
Litchfield, Hillsboro and Witt, be 40 cents; Assumption (long wall, under 
third vein regulations), the price that is now being paid at that point; 
Moweaqua, room and pillar, 42% cents, and that Decatur be settled by 


arbitration. I will not include Decatur in this motion, because I don’t 


know what shape it is in. 

A MEMBER-—I second the motion. 

Mr. CAHILL—Mr. Chairman. I ask for a continuance of this District. 

THE CHAIRMAN —Howlong do you want? There is some more evidence 
to come in, I believe The operators on that field have asked me to post- 
pone proceedings of this District until they get a chance to see a little more 
of it. 

The Secretary will read a communication that was presented to the 
Joint Scale Committee, which properly comes before this Sub-Committee. 

_ THE SECRETARY— 
“SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 2nd, 1899. 

To the Joint Scale Committee, Illinois Coal Operators’ Association and Illi- 

nots State Organization of the United Mine Workers of America: 


GENTLEMEN—The undersigned operators, not being members of the 
Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, respectfully submit that we deny the 


authority of the said Illinois Coal Operators’ Association to fix or partici- 


ans 


pate in the fixing of the mining rate for the C. & A. Sub-District, so 
called, comprising points on the C. & A. railroad from Chatham to Carlin- 
ville, inclusive. 
(Signed.) CHATHAM Coat, Co. 
AUBURN COAL Co., C. H. Stearne, Pres. 
VIRDEN COAL Co., C. H. Hunt, Pres. 
CHICAGO-VIRDEN CoAL Co., F. W. Lukins, Gen. Mgr. 
GREEN RIDGE MINING Co., By Joseph Luimaghi, Mgr. 
NILWOOD CARBON COAL Co. 
CARLINVILLE CoAL Co., W. H. Behrens, Sec. 
STREABLE & STREABLE.”’ 
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THE CHAIRMAN—You will observe that this communication does not 
deny the right of the United Mine Workers of Illinois to fix the rate for 


that District. It denies the right of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Associa- — 


tion to fix or participate in the fixing of the mining rate. I have been 
advised by the coal operators that they have no objections to raise against 
the fixing of the rates by the miners. Is there any coal operator who 
wishes to make any further remarks on the communication? 


Mr. TavLOR—Mr. Chairman, I believe that communication refers only 
to the mines on the C. & A. track? 


THE SECRETARY—Yes, sir. That is all. 

Mr. TavioRr—There are several other mines in that district? 

THE SECRETARY—Yes, sir. Your motion includes this just as it is? 

Mr. TAYLOR—Yes, sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN—That is your idea in deferring this, Mr. Cahill, tem- 
porarily? 

Mr. CAHILL—Yes, sir. 

Mk. TAYLOR—I call for the question. 


THE CHAIRMAN—The Secretary will read the motion. He will have 


to read it from the book. 


THE SECRETARY—As I understand Mr. Taylor’s motion, it is just as it 
is here. That the Fourth District, Litchfield No. 1, be 48 cents. 


THE CHAIRMAN—That is right. 


THE SECRETARY—Mines of the C. & A. south of Springfield, to and 
including Carlinville, Taylorville, Pana, Litchfield, Hillsboro and Witt be 


40 cents; Assumption (long wall third vein regulations) at the present rate, — 


52% cents; Moweaqua, room and pillar, 42% cents per ton. 
THE CHAIRMAN—Are there any further remarks? 


_ Mr. Herri—I would simply add that since we passed on the last Dis- 
trict, why does the gentleman there begin with the Fourth? Why not begin 
with the First? 


Mr. TAVYLOR—We haven’t had a voteon the Fourth. We have had a — 


vote on these districts, excepting the Fourth. I wish to get a vote on each 
District, and then take up any District we please. 

Mr. HEFTI—AIll right. 

Mr. MoorsHEAD—Mr. Chairman, I don’t see why we should take 
official action with that document. I do not understand that the miners 
and delegates in coming here are dealing only with the Coal, Operators’ 
Association, of Illinois. 


THE CHAIRMAN—I would say that I am of the opinion there has been» 


no Official action taken on it. 
Mr. MoorsHEAD—It is accepted. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Not necessarily. That is simply for the Committee 
to decide. It was presented to me and I have presented it to the Commit- 
tee. They may take official action or not. 


Mr. MoorsHEAD—I don’t think it is necessary to pay any attention 


to it whatever. Those gentlemen can come here before the Scale Commit- 


tee and present their arguments as all the other people do, and we will be 
glad to listen to them. I move that the document be laid on the table. 
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THE CHAIRMAN—That motion is not in order now. There is a mo- 
tion before the house. The Secretary has just read the motion fixing the 
rate for Litchfield, No. 1, 48 cents; all other mines in that district, 40; As- 
sumption, 5234, and Moweaqua, room and pillar, 42%. We will call for 
the vote. 


Operators—Aye. 
Miners—No. 

The motion is lost. 

What is the next business? 


MR. TAVYLOR—I move that we now have a vote on each of the districts 
in the state. We have succeeded in passing by unanimous consent the 
Fifth and Ninth Districts. It is either in order to resume discussion be- 
ginning with the First or to rise and report to the Joint Scale Committee 
of the whole. 


THE CHAIRMAN—What is the pleasure of the Committee? 


Mr. HEFTI—Mr. Chairman, I move that we rise and report to the Joint 
Scale Committee. 


MR. TAYLOR—I second the motion, and suggest that a committee of 
one miner and one operator be appointed to go before this Joint Scale Com- 
mittee and report. 

_ The motion is carried and the sub-committee is adjourned for half an 
hour, until the report can be made. 


About 3 p. m. the Sub-Committee is called to order by the Chairman, 
pursuant to adjournment. 


THE CHAIRMAN—TIf there is no objection the calling of the roll will 
be passed. 


(No objections.) 


THE CHAIRMAN—The Sub-Committee reports to the Joint Scale Com- 
mittee that an agreement was reached upon the following mines or dis- 
tricts, comprising Glen Carbon, Belleville and associated mines, Mt. 

Olive, Staunton, Gillispie, Clyde, Sorento and Coffeen, and all mines on 
the Vandalia as far east to and including Troy, and on the B. & O, South- 
western as far east to and including Breese, 40 cents perton. Coal five 
feet and under, 45 cents. On all other districts and places the Committee 
were unable to agree. 

There has been this communication addressed to the Joint Scale Com- 
mittee. The Secretary will read it. 


THE SECRETARY— 
‘‘SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 2, 1899. 


To the Joint Scale Committee, Illinois Coal Operators’ Association and 
Illinois State Organization of the United Mine Workers of America: 


GENTLEMEN—The undersigned Operators, not being members of the 
Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, respectfully submit that we deny the 
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authority of the said Illinois Coal Operators’ Association to fix or partici- 
pate in the fixing of the mining rate for the C. & A. Sub-District, so-called, 
comprising points on the C. & A. railroad from Chatham to Carlinville, 
inclusive. ahs 


Signed.]. CHATHAM COAL Co., 
AUBURN Coal Co., C. H. Stearne, President. 
VIRDEN Coar Co., C. H. Hunt, President. 
CHICAGO-VIRDEN Coal, Co., F. W. Lukins, Gen. Mgr. 
GREEN RIDGE MINING Co., by Joseph Luimaghi, Mgr. 
NriLwoop CARBON COAL Co. 
CARLINVILLE Coal Co., W. H. Behrens, Secretary. 
STREABLE & STREABLE.’’ 


Mr. MooRSHEAD—Mr, Chairman. I move that this notice be laid on 
the table. It refers particularly to the Coal Operators’ Association. We 
recognize here no association particularly. Every operator throughout the 
State has a right to come before the Scale Committee to attend the Joint 
Convention, and to be heard; to have all the privileges the most favored 
are entitled to enjoy. We know no favored person here. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Is there a second to the motion? 

A MEMBER —lI second the motion. 

THE CHAIRMAN—As many as are in favor of the motion indicate it 
by saying aye. 

Those who are in favor, aye. 

Contrary , 

The motion is carried. The matter will be laid on the table. 

THE CHAIRMAN—What is the further pleasure of the committee? 

Mr. HUNTER—Mr. Chairman: I would ask where we are at? 


THE CHAIRMAN--The floor is open to any member who wishes to pro- 
pose any business. The committee will please be in order. 


Mr. TAYLOR—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Joint Committee: 
For two days we have wrangled in regard to the scale of Illinois, as pre- 
sented by the miners. We have lost sight of the main question, namely, 
the mining price which should be arranged on a true uniform basis of the 
Inter-State Agreement between the four States, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Illinois. It is a well-known fact that, although we agreed at 
Chicago one year ago, we found, when we arrived at Pittsburg, that the 
operators came there with the demand for a reduction, basing their claim 
upon the fact that the West Virginia market has not been controlled, the © 
mining price was not fixed in that State. and from that fact, in as much as 
the operators were tied hand and foot in the four States which had 
entered into this agreement with their employes, had less business, 
the market being hurt by non-union coal, non-union coal finding 
a market further and further from the point of production, until © 
it reached almost every competitive point reached in the Joint Inter-State — 
Convention. The miners, on the other hand, came there for a demand of 
an advance of Io cents aton. The points were argued strongly on both 
sides. After due deliberation the miners made the price, the present price, ~ 
under the conditions existing in Ohio, Pennsylvania and Indiana, and ~ 
agreed to try in another year, which would give the miners more time, to 
bring about a better condition of affairsin the states where they had any ~ 
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organization, The miners admitted on the floor that they had not done 
anything in West Virginia to make a showing. They had made an effort, 
it is true, but their efforts were practically without results. We in Illinois 
are in the same condition we have been, as regards the eastern states. There 
is nothing to warrant an advance in any instance throughout the State of 
Illinois. We are not here as northern and southern operators. We are 
here as coal operators of the State of Illinois. We know there is one dis- 
trict in the State which has caused us more trouble than all the other dis- 
tricts put together. We realize that condition in this State, fully, but we 
don’t propose to let any one district antagonize the other districts, or we 
will get into war times again. We are coal operators on this floor for the 
mutual protection of ourcraft and of our business, and of your craft. It 
must be apparent to you, gentlemen, that if these conditions throughout 
the State were not fair, these men should have confined the markets for 
that coal which would give you a chance to detect and to refer any differen- 
tial which is to their interest. We know it isas nearright as we can get it. 
We are all getting as near our share of the business as we could get under 
any scale. A disarrangement of that scale would throw us back into a 
chaotic condition. The production from West Virginia has reached such a 
proportion upon the market that we can not turn our back upon it. It 
is a well known fact that in Chicago and St. Paul the roads are using 
West Virginia coal for their fast trains. The Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway Co. is burning West Virginia coal for their fast trains, the CoB: 
& Q. railroad is changing engines and burning West Virginia coal out of 
the City of Chicago, while those very roads have been offered West Vir- 
ginia coal, but still those roads have been refusing to handle it. I tell you, 
that coal is sold in Chicago for a rate of $1.80 on car,delivered to those rail- 
roads That condition confronts us, as far as West Virginia is concerned, 
besides this competition west of the State of Indiana. I am an operator 
from the State of lowa, and I must say that it is in the most deplorable 
condition of any State in the Union, West Virginia not excepted. They 
mine coal in Iowa sometimes, as a man who was in our convention said, 
for less than 25 cents a ton, in the summer time, for 31 or 2 inch face, from 
that up to one dollaraton. The operator cannot live and the miner can- 
not live. There will never be a market for the coal. The dealer don’t 
know whether it is $1, 75 or 50 cents. He don’t know anything about it. 
I tell you we want organization. We wanta price for Iowa fixed that will 
allow us to sell coal at something like regular prices. As it is now, we 
take a contract, and inside of two weeks coal costs 20 cents more a ton 
than what we figured on last month. The next week it is down 30 cents. 
The week after it is up again. The price of mining changed three times 
last month in the State of Iowa. That is the condition which exists there. 
Our coal has been going to the northwest and meeting with competition. 
I don’t undertake to justify our position in Iowa, because itis not a just posi- 
tion, but we are simply in the swim with the rest out there. I want to see it 
corrected. It looks like a bad condition for that big State of Iowa, which has 
grown in production. Iowa today produces more coal than the State of Indi- 
ana. That condition would break up any State. Iowa is over-run with opera- 
tors and miners toa large extent, although I will say that there has been an 
effort made in the last two months to organize lowa,since the Pittsburg agree- 
ment, and if the work is carried on intelligently there may be a better con- 
dition in that field. But at this time, the condition we must face here, 

prevents any change in our present price or condition in the State of Tlli- 
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nois. I say that firmly. We have let this discussion go on for two or 
three days. I have joined in it, but I must say that I have not heard any 
good reasons advanced for any change. There are no conditions now ex- 
isting in the State of Illinois that did not exist last year. There is no 
reason if the price is fixed on that same basis, why that should be 
changed. There is not one of us that it would not work a hardship for, 
both on the mines in the District and on the miners in the District. It 
might appear like a gain, but it would not be a gainin the end. It would 
disarrange the State. I rise to protest against any further change in this 
scale from last year I personally consider that the Pittsburg settlement 
settled the State of Illinois, with possibly a few minor details; if it has not 
been the case, if we have got to reopen this, then let us reopen it, but 
don’t let us go back with a strike on our hands over the State. Let us get 
a settlement, if we can get a settlement on no other line than the Chi- 
cago agreement ratified in Pittsburg. 

Tae CHAIRMAN—There is no definite business before the Committee. 
General remarks are in order, or propositions for definite motions. The © 
Chair will entertain any motion. 

Mr. TAVYLOR—I will make a motion. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting, that inasmuch as the 
settlement at Pittsburg fixed the mining rate in the competitive States 
east of Illinois, on the same basis under which they have operated during 
the past year; that the same conditions prevail in Illinois, both as regards 
mining price and conditions, and that the only question which properly 
comes before this Convention is the adjustment of the differential for ma- — 
chine and hand mining, as provided under the Pittsburg agreement, and 
in case it cannot be satisfactorily settled at this Convention, a board of © 
arbitrators, provided for in the Pittsburg agreement, be appointed by this © 
Joint Convention. 

Ts CHAIRMAN—VYou have heard the resolution. Is there a second 
to it? 

Mr. BANTZ—Mr. Chairman, I presume that the reason that Northern 
Illinois has so much to say on the floor of this Committee is because _ 
Northern Illinois, more than any other district of the state, is concerned 
in the work that is delaying settlement. It seems to me that we have now 
reached the point when we should determine upon what was incorporated 
in the Pittsburg settlement. Was the settlement made for the three states 
and only one point in Illinois, or was the settlement made for its com- 
petitive field? If we did not go to Pittsburg to arrive at general results for — 
the State of Illinois, there was no occasion to send a body of men down © 
there and hold them for a week or ten days. While I was nota member 
of the Scale Committee, I attended most of its sessions. I know that no © 
one who was there on either side will question the statement that a settle- 
ment was arrived at for the State of Illinois as a whole. The only reason 
why the settlethent did not specify the, Chicago-Springfield agreement, 
was because the Springfield agreement related only to Illinois, while the 
Chicago agreement related to all four of the states, and for the further — 
reason, I believe the point was made by Mr. Mitchell, that it was not de- — 
sired to so fix the agreement as to debar their making any minor correc- ~ 
tions in the scale of Illinois, if such errors existed. It was definitely stated 
that the settlement was for the State of Illinois, as a whole, and except as 
there were details in controversy during the last year in the State of Illinois, 
that it carried with it the Springfield scale. There is no question but 
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that the operators left Pittsburg with that full understanding. There is no 
question but that the majority of the miners and officials that were in that 
conference also interpreted it in that way. We do not deny, however, 
that the question cannot properly come up here, as to whether the scale at 
Assumption can be 52% cents, 60 cents or some other price. Wedo not 
say but what the scale at Moweaqua can be discussed, but we do say that a 
settlement was made at Pittsburg, not only for Danville, but for the State 
of Illinois. I believe the National President of the miners stated here yes- 
terday afternoon that no attempt has been made at this National Convention 
to deal with the internal question in any State; that when a settlementis 
made in Ohio it refers only to the Hoffman Valley. When a settlement is 
made in Pennsylvania it refers only to the thin vein fields of Pennsylvania. 
But I wish to call your attention to the fact that prior to last winter in 
Chicago there never was an Inter-State Convention that did not include 
the entire State of Illinois and recognize a number of basing points. I 
think never less than six; often times ten ora dozen. The reason for 
that, gentlemen, is manifest. There are more distinct units in the State of 
Illinois than in all of the other three States put together. The First Dis- 
trict, for which I am speaking particularly, is just as much of a unit as the 
State of Indiana is a unit. For that reason, prior to last winter, there 
never has been an Inter-State agreement entered into that did not name 
for Belleville, for Streator, usually for Braidwood and LaSalle, just as it 
named a rate for Springfield, Mount Olive and Danville. The State 
of Illinois is a very large State. It is manifestly absurd that a settle- 
ment should have been entered into at Pittsburg that did not make a 
settlement for the First District of Illinois. Now the output for the 
First District of Illinois alone is about the same as for the entire 
State of Indiana. We hold that when the settlement was made at Pitts- 
burg there was a definite settlement made for the State of Illinois, 
That we deal here with only two things, the machine question and the 
details of that settlement. The making of a rate for the First District, 
with an output of over four million tons, is not the carrying out of the con- 
ditions of the Pittsburg agreement. The conditions embraced by the 
miners’ scale here represent cver 25 per cent of the entire output of the 
State, and more coal than is produced by the entire State of Indiana. 

Now, gentlemen, this case has been thoroughly ventilated. Nothing 
has been said for the last two years in regard to the First District, that is 
new, that adds any further light to the situation in Northern Illinois. The 
_ ground was gone over fully a year ago, in Convention, Committee and Sub- 
Committee. It was gone into very fully prior to that, at Joliet. We have 
nothing further to add in regard to that. But the question does not depend 
upon the situation in the east entirely, nor upon the situation in Illinois 
entirely. The position of Northern Illinois, the position of the thin veins 
relative to Streator, is definitely established by the consent of all the 
parties. The position of the First District, as a whole, relative to the 
‘Second District, is well established, with the consent of all the parties. 
There is no question among the people who are competitors, as to the 
merits of the question, there is no question made by myself or my col- 
leagues on this floor respecting Northern Illinois. They would be the first 
to cry out, if our tonnage was being sustained at the expense of their 
fields. We are paying all that the conditions will permit us to pay, rela- 
tive to other parts of the State—relative to the Eastern and Western 
States. It don’t rest alone on the conditions in the State of Illinois. 
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The majority of the coal in the field that I represent goes to points 
outside of the State. We rest our case on the conditions arising in 
this state, in the East and in the West. Mr. Mitchell stated yesterday we 
could not complain of Ohio encroaching upon us, because the out-put in 
Ohio had fallen off largely in the past year, while the out-put in Illinois 
had iucreased. I come from a district, that for a long term of years, during 
which the out-put of the State increased more than one-third, maintained 
a uniform tonnage. Right where I come from, LaSalle, we have less freight 


a 


tonnage, and Northern Illinois had been stationary as a whole, when the © 


State had been making prodigious strides forward. While it is true that 
the output of Ohio fell off last year, that was only primary to the loss sus- 
tained through the competition of West Virginia, and all of those eastern 
companies that we meet in the lake country coal, West Virginia Hock- 
ing Valley coal, they have made further gains at our expense. This past 
season, there is no place where we used to go, where we were driven out 
by the Hocking Valley, that we have gone back to this winter, but we have 
been driven still further back. Now. in the State of Iowa, referred to by 


Mr. Taylor, we are holding what little business we have left there with the — 


greatest difficulty. lJowa has a great advantage over us, and unless Iowa is 
organized, comes onto a proper scale with us the prospects for the northern 
district in the State of Iowa are exceedingly slim for the future. While, as 
Mr. Mitchell has said, it is a fact that Ohio is paying ten-cents a ton more 


than last year for mining coal, while we are paying only three cents a ton — 


more on mine run, yet Ohio has the double standard, and I think, no doubt, 


we of Illinois would concede something 011 the mining price for the sake of © 
a double standard. I know our price is based on 16% per centage on © 


screenings, and we are getting about 20. I know that the freight rate 


from Ohio as well as West Virginia has been largely reduced to Chi- ~ 


cago. ‘the rate now from Hocking Valley is $1.25 perton. ‘Thus, 


coal is much cheaper in Chicago than it was a year ago. I know © 


the rates across the lakes have been steadily decreasing. I know it is 


reported by the papers that within a week past the adjustment of freight — 


rates to the lakes from West Virginia and Pittsburg within the 
last two weeks, make a large cut in rates.to the Lakes for the next 
season’s business. Taking all these things into account, we see no possi- 


ble way of conceding that we shall advance in Northern Illinois, and we _ 


claim that any agreement for an advance here is debarred by the settlement © 


at Pittsburg. 


One word more and I am through. If the situation at Pana is not is 


settled, and no one in this room will claim that it is settled, the scale at . 


Pana is 40 cents and the miners are working for about 25 cents at that © 


point; no one knows what the outcome in Pana will be. Is there any one 


in this room on either side of the house who believes that Springfield, the © 
closest to Pana on the south, La Salle, its closest competitor on the north — 


(the most serious competitor that we have is Pana on the line of the Tili- 


nois Central); is there any one here who believes that the present rates of . 


Springfield or LaSalle, either one, can possibly be maintained, if the 
operators at Pana succeed in establishing a 25-cent rate, or anything like 
that, at Pana? I tell you, gentlemen, that instead of asking an advance 


of four cents, we will have to look well to it to hold the present rate, or 
the miners in Northern Illinois will be put right back where they have — 


been. Although Pana has been idle all this past year, practically, although 


Centralia and Sandoval were idle for months, those three parties mined a 


. 
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» great deal of coal that was used by the Illinois Central railroad. I wish 
_ tosay to you that, although we are 125 miles further north, the Illinois 
Central has not bought a pound of coal of any of the third vein mines, ex- 
_ cept what was taken in the chutes during the past year; we were unable 
to meet the prices that existed down in Central and Southern 
Illinois. Allowing for the hauling, we have still unequal conditions, 
and that, although this large tonnage was taken entirely out of the 
market, it was not on account of the miners or anybody in Central Illinois. 
_ They cannot compete with Northern Illinois on that statement of the 
case. We have no hope of them consuming all of that coal north of La | 
Salle. To our State, coal is hauled for hundreds of miles past our doors 
_ from the east and points south. We have no enemies in Illinois. Our 
competitors in the Illinois field cannot say we are encroaching on their 
business. The present scale enables us to hold our business better than in 
_ several years past. Our competition is outside the State entirely. 


5 Mr. JOHN MITCHELI—Mr. Chairman. The uniformity with which 
_ the operators of Illinois persist in forcing the entire scale on the Miners’ 
_ Organization, to say the least, arouses some suspicion in my mind as to 
the causes that make them do this. I am forced to believe that the hand 
operators of the north, in securing the support of the machine operators of 
_ the south, are doing it for the purpose that they, in exchange for that sup- 
port, have agreed to assist the southern operators to force machine differ- 
entials on the Miners’ Organization, which is absolutely unfair. The 
_ speakers who have preceded me have taken the position that the Pittsburg 
_ Convention fixed the scale for the entire State of Illinois, with possibly the 
_ exception of one or two isolated points or places. They take that position 
in face of the fact that at Pittsburg they protested and stood out against a 
settlement there unless we would attach the Springfield agreement to the 
_ Pittsburg, or Chicago agreement, before a settlement would be reached. 
They authorized their representative on the Scale Committee to go to that 
_ Committee and say the operators of Illinois had withdrawn that demand. 
Isthat not right? I remember very distinctly the representative of the 
Operators coming into this Scale Sub-Committee and withdrawing the de- 
-mand of the Illinois operators that the Springfield agreement be appended 
_ to the Pittsburg agreement about to be reached in Pittsburg. 
Now, gentlemen, regarding the Northern Illinois scale. I am not 
Satisfied that the scale is fair. In fact, I am entirely satisfied that it 
_ isnot fair in competition. It does not give the miners who work there 
_ their share of the wages. It gives the operators more than their share of 
_ the business. I want to make this statement over again. I believe I made 
it yesterday: That when the settlement was made in Northern Illinois, at 
the termination of the 1897 strike, the operators then agreed that the price 
the miners returned to work at placed them on a relative competitive basis 
with the prices paid in the Hocking Valley. They complained of that 
Competition. They said that competition was meeting them in the North- 
west and meeting them over the lakes. They complained of Pana, of 
- Southern Illinois. All those complaints, or causes for complaint, have 
actually been removed. Southern Illinois has advanced, in some instances, 
he 59 percent. In some places it has advanced over 100 per cent. I be- 
lieve the mines at Breese have advanced over double the price of mining 
there. They certainly have nothing to fear from Pana now. It is true 
_ they are working at low prices, but they are not producing the coal cheaply. 
The Hocking Valley, since that time, has advanced 7 cents a ton more 
: 
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than Northern Illinois. The shipments of the Hocking Valley to the lakes 
have been decreasing steadily each year. The shipments of Northern Illi- 
nois have been increasing steadily each year. We saya great deal about 
the enormous production of West Virginia. I will say that West Virginia 
has never in any one year had any such an enormous increase in the out- 
put as Illinois has had in one year. Now, gentlemen, the coal going to 
Chicago from the Wilmington coal field is going to preventa settlement on 
the C. and A. track, unless there is an advance in the scale. The operat- 
ors there claim the production is fixed so that they cannot meet Northern 
Illinois in Chicago. The operators of Northern Illinois have now at- 
tempted to show by figures that they cannot get any Chicago coal mined 
at Danville, Virden and Pana. They have a much less percentage of 
screenings, much less than any mines in Illinois. They have got a better 
quality of coal than any coal in Illinois that goes to Chicago, except, prob- 
ably, the coal coming from Williamson county. Those are certainly some 
reasons, gentlemen, why the price of mining should advance in Northern 
Illinois. In regard to Iowa, I believe some of the gentlemen have told 


you in the last two months that the prices should be reduced in Iowa. I 
don’t see how you can reconcile those statements, the demanding of a re- — 


duction in price, with the ones made on the floor to-day. It is quite possi- 
ble, gentlemen, that there may be some justice in the position of the 
operators in the extreme southern part of the State, but I cannot see now 
any justice in the demands or claims made by the operators of Northern 
Illinois. et me say to you that I am as anxious as anyone can be for the 
continuation of our joint movement towards advancing our scale. I want 
to see it continue. ButI believe this, if we are going to continue to ad- 
vance, the scale must be fixed right, either now or at some other time. 


There is no use in delaying the time for fixing the Northern Illinois scale. 


The miners demand an advance. There is no miner in Illinois who is not 
looking for an advance in the price of mining. Every one is looking for 


an advance of from 4 to 8 cents. Wethink the general conditions justify — 
it. The mines are working steadily up there every day. Northern Ili- © 
nois, I don’t think, for the last ten years, has done so much business as it © 


has for the last year. It is true that in Wilmington one or two 
mines shut down, and an attempt was made to show that accounted for the 
large amount of business. But, gentlemen, that is not true of any other 
field in Northern Illinois. Inthe third vein fields the mines are producing 
almost as much coal now as they ever were. Mr. Dalzell spoke, 
if you remember, of his mines producing fifty tons of coal, in eight 
hours. Some of the other Northern mines are not doing as 
well, but in La Salle, Gillespie and Marquette they are working 
steadily, and have been all summer, and they have been doing that in 
face of the fact that other mines in Illinois have not been working steadily. 
Gentlemen, it seems to me that the operators from Northern Illinois should 


compare figures with the miners. Let us take the cost of production at the 


different points and the selling price in the markets and see how they com- 
pare. Then if the Northern Illinois operators show that they cannot pay 
any advance we will withdraw our request for it. 


Mr. MooRSHEAD—I am very sorry that the National President has 


seen fit to cast a reflection upon the machine operators of the State of Illi- 


nois, and I want to say to you that it is totally’ unwarranted. While l 
regret that he has done it, lam glad that he saw fit to make the statement, 
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that I may have an opportunity to publicly deny it. There has been nom 
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arrangement. None whatever. I claim that we have made no arrangement 
with anybody. What we are entitled to has been conceded from the begin- 
ning, by everybody in the State, and beyond that nothing has been said. 
I am not in collusion with anybody, and I don’t think Mr. Simpson or any 
other machine mine operator is. If thereis anything of that kind I do not 
knowit. As far asthe support that we are to give is concerned we are no 
more unionized than you are, Mr. Mitchell, not one bit. We are here to 
protect each other’s affairs, and it is right to do so. ‘To-day, if I had the 
opportunity, in my own selfish nature, I would raise every district in the 
whole State of Illinois, except the one I am interested in. (Laughter. ) 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I have long ago realized that in undertaking to frame 
a scale of wages that would be fair to the operarors and fair to the miners, 
asthe miners are always wanting each year a little more, (Laughter.) 
that we are up against an impossible condition. It is not within the 
power of any miner or any operator present to make a scale of wages as 
fair, even in one mine. I can take you to one of the best mines in the State 
of Illinois and assure you of one fact, that the men, if given an 
equal opportunity, working eight hours a day steady, that one half of them 
cannot earn within 20 per cent as much as the others. Now, as far as the 
scale of wages is concerned, the pick men I am speaking of now, you met, 
I think it was in September, 1897, during the strike or at the close of it, 
and you made your own scale of wages. I think there were but two or 
three operatorsonly, present. Certainly nobody from the south or from 
the central part of Illinois. You had your own way about it, I am sorry to 


_ say. Iam sorry that I wasn’t there. I believe we would have been better 
_offif I had gone. Now, you met again in April; I think it was April after 


the Inter-State Convention in Chicago, and there we worked very earnestly 
and we had a rather bitter fight in the fixing up of that scale. , 


A MEMBER—It was in February. 


Mr. MoorRsHEAD—Thank you. And we supposed that we had it 
fixed about right. Nobody dissented very seriously. Some said it ought 
to be two or three cents less and soon. But we realized then as we realize 
now that it is an impossibility for you to ever fix upa scale of wages that 
will be satisfactory to the operators or to the miners. We have considered 
this matter very carefully. We have gone over it faithfully, and I assure 
you so far as Iam concerned, and I believe that I voice the feelings of 
nearly all the operators here, who have given the matter any thought, that 
in adopting the scale of wages that we had last year it will come nearer 


' than arbitration to giving satisfaction if we allow for some of the changes 
_that have occurred during the past year by arbitration, if you please. And 
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while I am on that matter I want to say, that in referring to your scale of 
wages, you have increased Mt. Vernon eight cents per ton. After the 
Arbitration Board had sat on that matter and considered it thoroughly 
after the documentary evidence was all signed, gotten up in better order 
than we ever got ours drawn, I might say, as far as documentary evidence 
is concerned, yet, in spite of that arbitration, the result of it, you turn 
around and say, ‘‘We musthave eight cents more.’’? Suppose you put it on 
and it will all go back to the Arbitration Board and be the same old story 
again. Now it is to avert that that we accept: the scale of wages that we 
adopted last February. 


Mr, MITCHELL—Your remarks are probably misleading. In Sanit 


_ the scale of wages in Mount Vernon we changed the points it was base 
on. The Board of Arbitration made that scale for Mt, Vernon themselves. 
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THE CHAIRMAN—Both gentlemen may take sides. The Chair will 
enforce the rule that the speakers shall not be interrupted. Any of the 
gentlemen wishing to reply to the arguments will be allowed. Proceed, 
Mr. Moorshead. 


Mr. MoorsHEAD—So far as Odin is concerned, I have heard it many 


times from Colonel Morrison, also from others who are acquainted with 
that mine and the district from which it secures its business, that it fur 
nishes the Illinois Central with a very large portion of its output, and the 
balance of it is nearly all used for local trade in and around Odin. As far 
as Mount Vernon is concerned, I don’t think Mount Vernon is very much 
affected by it. I think Mount Vernon relies almost entirely on its local 
trade, and if 1 am right I believe the result of that arbitration was based 
upon that condition and upon that condition alone; there might have been, 
perhaps, some other little matters in connection with it. Now we come to 
Lincoln. Lincoln was a bone of contention. You have put Lincoln at 
45.7, is it? 

A MEMBER—Yées, sir. 

Mr. MoorsHEAD—I heard a great deal of discussion about that, the 
‘five foot vein, and the four foot six, and five foot three, in trying to regu- 
late the price, a few inches apart, up and down, I could not tell very well 
whether one position was right or the other wrong. But at Odin, I believe, 
you have got the price at 36 cents. Is that correct—36 cents? Now, Odin 
is purely local, ships no coal into Chicago, brings none into the city of 
St. Louis, has perhaps as fair a trade as anybody anywhere, and yet, you 
say, as a reason for raising up Lincoln, that they have a nice home market 
and therefore they get a better price, and they can afford to pay more 
money in Lincoln, with seven feet of coal, as against—or rather, Odin with 


seven feet of coal as against five at Lincoln. They are both actually exist- _ 


ing under the same conditions, so far as the market is concerned; they 
make it themselves, practically. Now, I want to assure everybody present 
as to the statement of the National President, that we have entered into 
an arrangement here by which we expect to be benefited as machine mine 
run, for our support of the north, that there is no truth in it whatever. 
None whatever. Imight say to you that a large, even the greater portion 
of the tonnage of the Illinois field, does not go into the City of Chicago, 
hence Southern Illinois is not so much interested ‘in competing as they 
thought we were. I have looked into that business pretty thoroughly myself, 
I think, in getting up a prospectus of the coal fields of Grundy and Will 
counties and the southern termini of the St.Louis, Peoria& Northern railroad 
reaching down into the southern part of No. 6 vein and I have, perhaps, 
got more information than is possessed by anybody, unless it is some State 
geologist. I have got it from a thorough investigation. But I want todeny 
again that Iam inany way connected with a scheme to support Northern 


—_--. 


Illinois. I am not, in any form or manner. I would be very foolish to go 


intoit. I must be very careful what I do, because the time may come 
when I shall be in Northern Illinois myself, or rather, my company will. I 
rather think that will be true ina very short time. I thank you, gentle- 
men. 


Mr. MitcHELL—I desire to correct the statement of Mr. Moorshead. 
I want to say I did not state that such a combination had been made. I 
said that the position of the operators aroused that suspicion in my mind, 
but I did not makeit asa statement that they had made such acombination. 
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I want also to say from the statements of Mr. Moorshead that he seems to 
have a wrong impression regarding the report made by the board of arbi- 
tration, and the basis on which they made it. I understand that among 
the reasons for making the rates which they did, at Mount Vernon, was the 
fact that the same vein of coal was being mined at Kinmundy and Salem at 
a price of 41 centsaton. I simply want to make that correction. 

Mr. MOORSHEAD—Just allow me to say that the insinuation coming 
from the National President, that it looked very much as if there might be 
a combination between the machine mine run and the northern operators, 
was so strong, that I thought I ought to refer to it and deny it. 


Mr. GARAGHTY—I will simply refer to the matter that Mr. Mitchell 


has brought up. I simply want to say that no doubt, Mr. Mitchell, I 


heard the same rumor that you did. Possibly it is from the same person. 
I want to deny it absolutely. And the party from whom I learned it isa 
man who is totally disregarded among his fellow operators. I think his 
statements ought to be taken with considerable allowance. 

MR. MITCHELL —It might not be from the same source. 

MR. GARAGHTY—I say perhaps you might have heard it from the 
same source. 

MR. STANLEY—Mr. Chairman. I desire to commence like the preacher 


does, of old. Asa rule they generally take a text upon which to base their 


arguments. The operators in the future should not let out their pass word, 
so that we may get hold ofit. The pass word which the operators have let 
out of their organization is, and I well remember it, ‘‘Bring up the south, 
and the north will be too glad to follow on that line.” And while in the 
north we were idle, practically idle, what did we do, gentlemen, but we 
went down into the south and we brought those people up; we not only 
brought them upon this scale, gentlemen, but we succeeded in organizing 
them into our organization. And we brought the scale up in the South 
from the mere pittance of 25 cents per ton, or rather 25 cents per box, up 


f to the scale which is now formulated for that part of the field, namely, 4o 


cents. Now, gentlemen, in as much as we were fair to the northern oper- 
ators in going down there and bringing those people into the ranks, and 
seeing that the North has derived benefit by the markets at the low scale 
that they had been working upon, is it not fair to ask you, in all justice, to 
bring us up to ourrelative position? And let me say right here, that Mr. 
Bantz dropped a remark in regard to 25 cents per tonin Pana. Now that 
is one of the reasons that we want to be advanced, so that we can maintain 


40 centsin Pana. NowI want to ask you, as intelligent gentlemen, if we 


have been fair to the North in the past? Does not common sense teach us 


_ that we should be fair to those people in the south? If we were placed on 


our relative position, which we ought to be, according to our scale; but 
having lost that, as I remarked yesterday, after the Committee met in 
Joliet, not because it was the desire of the miners to accept the 44-cent 
rate for Streator, Illinois, but because ofthe circumstances of the surround- 
ing miners, we were, as it were, compelled to accept the 44 cents; but, as I 
Stated yesterday, the friends of the few from the various portions of the 


_ northern field, gave us a vote against the proposition and one for the pro- 
_ position. | 


eh 


Now, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, as I stated before, I am just as 


| | willing to defend the northern field as I am working in the northern field. 
In like manner I am just as willing to defend the south when I feel in my 
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heart that you have been deriving the benefit of the market which you cast 
in our teeth when we were lying idle. What is fair for one, in a common 
sense view, ought to be fair for the other. Now, I think it is only right 
and just. And Mr, Bantz made another remark about the Pitts- 
burg agreement. I was at the Pittsburg agreement, and the under- 
standing there in the matter was, that any places in Illinois that were not 
in a relative position with the other parts or the State of Illinois, should be 
fixed to their relative position. And I maintain, on the floor of this Com- 
mittee here today, with all due respect to every operator of Northern Ili- 
nois, that it is our right and our just recompense that we should receive 
that four cents that we lost at Joliet. The committee met and, as I stated, 
under the hard circumstances existing, they compelled us at that time to 
accept of that situation. Hence, we come in all earnestness; and I say for 
myself, individually, that if the trade should be lost in the north, in the 
proportion as it was lost in the south, in the last year, I would be only too 
glad and willing to place you in a relative position so you would all have a 
share in the market. Thatis one of the principles of our organization, to 
place us on a fair basis. so that one operator shall not work six days ina 
week while another operator is only working one dayina week. We want 
our share of it. Weall have to live. Wehave to go to market to procure 
our clothing and our necessaries, and we want to go into that market with 
the same amount of money in our possession as in any other part of the 
State of Illinois. And hence, I maintain, gentlemen, with all due respect, 
in all conscience, I maintain that you have really had more than your share 
of the market in the northern field, in the last year, more than what you are 
justly entitled to; and when this thing occurs, gentlemen, I say it honestly, 
from the bottom of my heart, that when this thing occurs, there must, in 
the very nature of things, be something radically wrong. 


Mr. WANTLING—Mr. Chairman. It seems to me that the great aim and 
desire is to assist those who are trying to tear both the miners’ organiza- 
tion and the operators’ organization to pieces, that they are the ones 
who are receiving the greatest favor. If it is the desire to raise all 
other districts up, to settle the Pana strike, it isa wrong aim, gentlemen. 
It is a fact that question has been brought up many times, and I, for my 
part, know it to be a fact that it has reached and taken a market where I 
used to supply a great portion of the trade. I know personally one mine in 
West Virginia that had a contract of one hundred thousand tons for this 
past year. And it seems, gentlemen, that it needs but very little argument. 
This has been stated two or three times in discussing this question. Mat- 


ters have been stated which have all been out of order, but when I look at © 
the work that was done a year ago, by both operators and miners, it seems ~ 


to me that you ought to be willing to settle this question. That was gone 


over very thoroughly, and I must say right here that I don’t think there is — 
a mathematician in the State of Illinois that could hardly regulate the scale ~ 


of prices for Illinois any better than has been regulated. I know, being on 


that scale a year ago, that to satisfy Mr. Harts, of Pana, when he came into 
the association at the eleventh hour, he was placed upon the Scale Commit- — 


tee, and all those questions of rates and everything were gone over, and 


we had a joint meeting with their miners and with your miners, and they — 


represented and fixed that price for Pana, and fixed it for Virden. Mr. 


Lukins occupied, in February, in this city, in the court house, as much time, © 
you know, as any three or four others of our Scale Committee, In express-— 


= 


ing his grievances. Now, gentlemen, I know at our mine when a man 
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comes and does not belong to the union we have to make him pay an initia- 
tion fee before he can go into the mine. Now, gentlemen, don’t work 
together for those mines that are trying to tear your organization to pieces, 
and the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association to pieces. If there is any one 
got any complaint, or any reason to kick against the present scale, it is the 
Highth District. Their trade has been taken by the West Virginia 
coal, and so it is being done to-day. If any one has a complaint it is 
me, on this floor. My neighbor, within 45 miles of me, under the same 
conditions, paid for this scale year three cents less than me, and worked his 
day men two hours a day longer than mine. Further on, not only that, but 
Gilchrist is on the old basis and has not been raised, as well as many others 
in competition with me and my competitors of the Eighth District. Wanlock 
is also out. Cable is also out, and Joliet [is also out, and how can you con- 
sistently ask any advance under these conditions? Not only have we that 
competition to meet, but the other States who are our competitors—in Indi- 
ana, in Iowa, in Virginia, in Missouri, in Michigan, in Kentucky. Gentle- 
men, when you get all these into line, then come, and as the operators are 
united here almost as one man, they will go with you and demand an ad- 
vance, in going back to the former prices and boost things up a little better. 
But when you know that the trade is being encroached on in the north by 
those operators of West Virginia, as was explained in Pittsburg, gentlemen, 
be fair and stop this argument and let us close and be satisfied. Gentlemen, 
until the time comes that we can all unite and pay the prices fixed by the 
scale, there is no human power that can alter them. Don’t attempt, gentle- 
men, to alter those in the northern part of the State to help settle the Pana 


' strike, or any one that don’t recognize this organization. I thank you. 


Mr. BANTZ—I wish to speak a word in answer to Mr. Stanley. He 
stated that in past years the Northern Illinois district complained that its 


_ scale was higher than the scale from other parts of the State. The miners 


recognized the justice of that claim and made every effort to advance wages 
in other parts of the State to correspond. He states that now, when the 
other parts of the State have been advanced, Northern Illinois is un- © 
willing to have the same rule applied to it.. Now the question all 
rests upon whether or not Central and Southern Illinois has 
been advanced comparatively higher than the Northern Illinois rate. 
We deny that in toto. I would state that nowhere in Southern 
Illinois is any coal going to St. Louis, or that is, enough to be talked about. 
We say that none of the class that competes with Northern Illinois have 


_ been advanced a single cent above what we have claimed and demanded was 


necessary to maintain the rate in Northern Illinois that we have. The rec- 
ord is complete clear through in that, and when we arrived at our conclusion 


a year ago, at the end of the strike, when the joint movement came to ad- 


vance further, we joined hands with it. And Northern Illinois occupies to- 
day the same position occupied by this inter-state movement when we, with 


only six operators, went to Columbus, when we first started. Northern Illi- 
_nois, from that time to this, has had the disposition to co-operate with the 


operators in this state and other states in making a uniform scale. When it 
was sought to fix upon Northern Illinois a scale of wages not made by other 
parts, we withdrew When we saw that they were disposed to have true 
uniformity, we went back. We stood along a uniform line. We want to 
help to maintain a uniform scale. We want to join hands on that proposi- 
tion. We rest our case upon that proposition and stand just as ready today 
as we ever stood to join you on that proposition. We were ready, in the 
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Pittsburg Convention, to co-operate with the miners and operators in this ~ | 
and the other states in fixing a uniform scale. ‘The resolution to that effect 
was adopted by an unanimous vote of this association. We went there to 
get an advance if an advance could be secured all along the line. Your or- 
ganization is after just as high wages as can be secured and maintain com- 
petitive conditions. We join you on that proposition now, henceforth and | 
forever. But when we go to an inter-state convention and reach a 
conclusion and determine what the competitive conditions are in 
three states, we don’t want to come home and meet a catalogue © 
of demands which would throw that adjustment out of balance. 
It is a remarkable circumstance, gentlemen, that this year the 
same as last year, that when we meet you in state convention it 
is with no long program that you have to go to the printers with. We 
present something to you which can be stated in a half dozen lines. We 
stand only for what has been established in the competitive field for the 
next year. You stand for a great many demands not in harmony with that 
settlement. Whenever your status will permit you to come to us and ask 
for some business-like proposition, agreed upon by other States, you will find 
us shaking hands upon it. I venture this one prophecy, and I will be glad 
to have the accuracy of it challenged when the time shall come. If you 
succeed in getting the miners of Pana to obtain 4o cents a ton for their | 
labor, I will prophesy that there won’t be a single point where they come ~ 
in competition with La Salle coal, where their coal will not be delivered for 
less money than ours, notwithstanding the advance in mining and the dif- 
ference in freight rate. Taking the Northwestern Railroad contract, Dixon, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, taking the steam business of Dixon, the Chicago & 
Northwestern contract, delivered, Freeport, Rockford, Dubuque, any given 
point, if Pana coal at a 4o-cent rate is not delivered for less than third vein 
coal. I admit that we have deceived you and our scale ought to be ad- 
vanced. 

Mr. STANLEV—In reply to Brother Bantz, I simply wish to say this: 
That after our Committee met in Joliet, that the 44-cent basis was recom- 
mended to our various Locals, for their adoption, and that two railroad mines 
in our own State adopted the scale and worked under it. . 


Mr. MrtcHELL—Mr Bantz, in his argument, made the statement that 
he and his competitive operators would not deny that they were not on 
a relative basis, now, and I agree with them, not one of them will 
deny it. Our organization has been trying for years, to induce 
the operators of the State to meet together and make a scale of wages, 
and I must say that they have got mighty close together now. I don’t 
doubt it. I want toask Mr. Bantz or some other representative of the northern 
field one question: Do you not believe that a miner in Northern Illinois 
should earn as much money for a day’s work as any miner in any other sec- 
tion of Illinois? 


Mr. Bantz—Replying to Mr. Mitchell, I will say that my views and 
his, in regard to the framing of a competitive scale, are precisely the same. ~ 
He explained this fully this afternoon, and afterward in conversation, still 
more fully. I believe we agree in many things entering into this question 
of a competitive scale. I don’t agree with my friend, Mr. Hunter, that a 
day’s wages has nothing to do with it. I do not believe that a day’s 
wages is the only factor entering into it. If a day’s wages was the only con- 
sideration that entered into the matter many mines that haye no home ~ 
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market that have been opened on account of favoring striking conditions, 

and freight rates would have to be closed; permanently closed. But the 

miners have recognized in this movement all along, that many other factors 

are to be considered, such as freight rate, markets and quality of the coal; 

also, primarily, the day’s wages. We think that answers Mr. Mitchell’s 

_ question. All of these factors unite together, I say, and in the formation of 

this scale a year ago, the operators labored together willingly and intelli- 

_ gently, and tried to consider all of these factors and to arrive ata competi- 

tive scale for Illinois, and we arrived at it so perfectly, that the miners ad- 

_ mitted in Chicago, before we came down here, that our scale was a more per- 

_ fect one than their own, and with the the exception of the Fourth District. 

I admit that is a problem that is too much for us and it is too much for you. 

I believe that scale was as near perfect as any that can be devised. Not per- 
fect, but so nearly perfect that you cannot improve it very readily. 


Mr. MoorsHEAD—Mr. Chairman. I have a few remarks to make. My 
only interest in talking here, and my only interest in working here, with the 
“miners and operators, is, if lcan accomplish it, to secure peace and to create 
harmony. I think that we will all agree that nothing can be gained by 
fighting. We would not accomplish anything by engaging in a struggle to 
raise a certain district three or four cents per ton, if it would cause us to go 
_ back and fight each other, We have done a lot of that in the past. We 
_ have wrecked lots of good homes; ruined many good operators; madea great 
‘many gray heads; brought a great deal of sorrow upon the operators as well 
_ 4s upon the miners; upon the miners, perhaps, more than the operators, and 
_ it occurred to me, after listening to the arguments presented by the northern 
_ men, and also the statements made by some of the miners and members of 
_ the United Mine Workers’ Organization, that we could better afford to run 
through this coming year with the old scale of wages that we have, and 
which we have worked so hard and so long to establish among the greater 
part of the mines, and to secure the support of the greater part 
of the mine operators of this great State. I find, upon listening to Mr. 
- Wantling, that there are no less than five or six mines west of Peoria, that 
_ are working on an independent scale of wages, and I believe in some cases 
_ they are working ten hours per day instead ot eight. Is that right, Mr. 
_ Wantling? 
Mr. WANTLING—Yées, sir. 


: Mr. MoorsHEAD-When we go over to the southern part of the State we 
find six Union mines; nobody employed therein except members of the 
_ Miners’ Organization, and we are asked by the members of the Miners’ 
Organization to establish again, and put on record, and try to en- 
force a thirty-six cent price, which their own men have repudi- 
ated. They have entered into a contract with the operators and 
are now working, and have been for some time, at thirty cents. In 
addition to that at Virden, the place where there occurred one of the most 

bitter contests between miners and operators that possibly ever occurred in 

this country. I find that the miners there have imposed upon the owner of 

that property a 33-cent mining price, while at Taylorville, a mine on the 

Wabash railroad (Virden, you must remember, is on the Chicago & Alton) 
_—at Taylorville, on the Wabash railroad, operating in the same geological 
Seam, the same thickness of coal—and if you were blindfolded and not 
f knowing where you were taken, should happen to have been taken down 
“into the Taylorville mine,—if you were to have the blind taken off from your 
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eyes and you were asked whether this was the Virden mine, or you were ~ 
told it was the Virden mine, you would believe it, so near alike are theirs 
conditions in thickness of seam. ‘There could not possibly have been two 
coal mines more alike than those two mines. They are both the same dis- ~ 

tance from St. Louis, both the same distance from Chicago, and yet, what 
does the Miners’ Organization do in that case? They grant to Taylorville 30 
cents per ton, yet in the east they had settled upon a differential for machine 
mining which gives to the eight mines which are operated at Virden a dif- 
ferential, I think, of one or two cents better than the puncher, and yet the — 
punching machine at Taylorville is operated at three cents per ton better 
than at Virden. Now, you have been permitting these things to go on, & 
with practically the same conditions prevailing in the west, the same condi- — 
tions prevailing in the south, as the conditions that prevail at Taylorville 
and Virden. .You allow all these things to pass while you go on a mad rush © 
for four cents per ton more here and there. I believe it will pay you to get 
more closely around the operators that have been working with you the ~ 
past year, and with them unite in an effort to bring into your organi- — 
zation all of those who are working independently now, rather than to ~ 
continue to fret and irritate the operators with little slight demands— ~ 
they are slight to you, they amount to a great deal to these gentle- — 
men for this reason. A great many of them are under and have contracts, © 
and I want to say now that four cents a ton cutsa great figure in it. You 
ought to be careful in your consideration of a scale of wages, you ought to ~ 
be careful not to hurt the operators who are trying to work with you, and 

on the contrary, turn your attention and ask the operators that are working bs 
with you to assist in getting these mines, and to force these miners to go 
into your organization, and let us undertake to control them before we seek ; 
to change the scale of wages we adopted last February. That is my advice, 
and I believe you will be better off. | 


Tue CHAIRMAN—What is the further pleasure of the committee? 


Mr. JoHN MitcHELL—We have listened with close attention to the — 
good, wholesome advice of Mr. Moorshead. We agree with him that it isi 
the desire of our organization to get in as close harmony and work in as 
close harmony with the operators as far as it is possible to be done. But 1% 
want to say, on this Northern Illinois proposition, that I feel we are right. 
Our judgment has been formed not hastily, but as the result of careful — 
investigation. It is the result of a year of thought on the matter. And in 3 
order that we may demonstrate beyond any doubt our desire to be fair, 19 
propose now for the miners to submit the matter of the price in Northern ~ 
Illinois to a board of arbitration. We will arbitrate Northern Illinois against © 
other districts, in harmony, or we will arbitrate in harmony against — 
Hocking Valley, if that proposition would be accepted by the Illinois ope- — 
rators. te 


Mr. TAYLOR—Mr. Chairman: I did not intend to take the floor any ~ 
more, but in answer to Mr. Mitchell, I will say that there can be no better 
board of arbitration to settle mining matters than miners and opera-— 
tors. This matter has been before the Inter-State Convention twice. 
it has been dragged before the State Convention probably twenty- | 
five times, and before local conventions. There are no new grounds — 
now, or new conditions, nothing at this time which requires further — 
arbitration; and as to Brother Stanley claiming he has lost four cents, I will 
say that he is in just the condition of the miner who was at Pittsburg. Youm 
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can’t lose anything you never had. You asked for it, but you didn’t get it. 
The Pittsburg miner asked for it and he didn’t get it. The Hocking Valley 
miner asked for it and he didn’t get it. You are in the same position today 
that you will be next year. You will say you lost ten centsin Pittsburg. 
Next month you will ask for it and you can’t get it. Now, last year we car- 
ried out our promise. We came up with you, all along the line three cents, 
from the north tothe south. Remarks have been made here several times this 
afternoon, which were intended as feelers to see whether there would be ob- 
jections to certain matters in the feelings of the operators. It has not devel- 
oped. Gentlemen, we are ina position to know how to reach our market. 
We know that one or two cents a ton turns the tide of Business from one 
season to another. We know that when our men make money, we make it. 
We never prosper so well as when our men are prospering. We don’t want 
_ any advance along the line that will cause a big strike. There is one more 
point, and then I will leave the floor and won’t come on it again, no matter 
what you say. And that is the fact that in Northern Illinois—I say it with- 
out fear of contradiction—so far as the Wilmington fieldis concerned. There 
has been enough mines closed in the Wilmington field to reduce the output 
of that field one half. Instead of running half time at times, part of the 
mines have run pretty near full time. It stands without a question of doubt 
that they haven’t dug more tons of coal than they always dug when they had 
a fair share of the business in the market. I don’t refer to the last two years 
because they were out of the market, but when we had our fair share of the 
business. We have dug no more tons of coal this year than any of the mines 
in the competitive fields, but we have had less mines to dig with. Now I am 
going to leave the floor and I won’t come on it again. 


: MR. JOHN MITCHELL—I desire to ask Mr. Taylor a question? 
Mr. TAYLOR—Mr. Taylor is off the floor. 


MR. MITCHELI—Permit me to ask the question anyhow. I want to ask 
you if it is not true that Northern Illinois produces as much coal as a whole 
now as it did a few years ago? 


Mr. TAvYLOR—How is that? 


. _ MR. MITCHELL—I want to ask you if it is not true that Northern Illi- 
fois produces as much coal now, can produce as much now, as it could a 
few years ago, before the close of the mines in the Wilmington field? 


MR. TAYLOR—I would say, Mr. Mitchell, that I do not think they can. 
-Idon’t think it is within 30 per cent of what it was a year ago. 


Mr, GARAGHTY—There is a motion before the house. 
THE CHAIRMAN—The Secretary will read the motion. 


THE SECRETARY— 


kesolved, ‘That it is the sense of this meeting, that inasmuch as the set- 
tlement at Pittsburg fixed the mining rate in the competitive states east of 
 linois, on the same basis under which they have operated during the past 
_ year, that the same conditions prevail in Illinois both as regards mining 
2 Be and conditions, and that the only question which properly comes be- 
ore this Convention is the adjustment of the differential for machine min- 
_ ing as provided under the Pittsburg agreement, and in case it cannot be 
_ satisfactorily settled at this Convention, a board of arbitration, provided for 
_ in the Pittsburg agreement, be appointed by this Joint Convention. 
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THE CHAIRMAN—You have heard the resolution as read. Are there 
any further remarks? Are you ready for the question? ° ; 
Mr. MoorsHEAD — Question. , : 
THE CHAIRMAN—The question is called for. i 

Mr. MoorsHEAD—I called for the question without knowing what the 
motion was. I might say that is about the way with the miner that I read i 
about once in an Ohio paper. It appears that they had a strike over there, 4 
and a reporter was sent over to find out about it, and so he went around 
town, and finally he came across a man he thought he could afford to ap- — 
proach, and he said to him: ‘You have got a strike here.”’ “Yes.” ¥ 
“Well,” he says, ‘‘What is the cause of it??? The man answered, ‘I don’t + 
know what it is for, but we are going to stay out until we get it.” | 

[ Laughter. ] , 

CoLONEL SWEET—Mr. Chairman, that reminds me that three or four # 
years ago, when our mines in Streator were shut down about half the time — 
for want of business, I was damned because I didn’t get any business, and ~ 
now I am damned for getting business last year. Youare damned if youdo, ~ 
and you are damned if you don’t. ‘a 

[ Laughter. ] x i 

Mr. STANLEY—Thank God, that doesn’t apply tome. (Laughter). 2 

A MEMBER—Sit down. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Are there any further remarks? Are you ready for — 
the question? te 

Mr. HuntER—Yes, sir, we are ready for the question. ? 

Tur CHAIRMAN—If there are no further remarks the parties will — 


answer to their names as called. i 
Operators—Aye. 3 
Miners—No. z 
The motion is lost. J 3 

q 


Is there any further business before the Committee? 


Mr. JOHN MitcHELL—I formally offer the proposition to arbitrate the @ 
price of mining in Northern Illinois as against other competitors in other — 
sections in Illinois, or against the Hocking Valley Ohio district. i: 


Tue CHAIRMAN—The Chair is of opinion that the motion to arbitrate — 
is not in order. Under the clause for mining, of the Joint Convention, — 
which provides for the carrying out of the Pittsburg agreement, there is no — 
provision in the Pittsburg agreement for arbitrating anything except ma- 
chine mining, and it is evident the agreement regarding the Illinois scale is i 
settled, except as regards the immaterial details which both sides referred to — 
at the time. ‘That is the opinion of the Chair as far as any formal action is i 
concerned. Of course the offer could be made informally. 7 

Mr. MrrcH“eLL—I would say in regard to the ruling of the Chair, the } 
understanding was that we came here to arrange the internal scale for the 4 
State of Illinois. I understood the operators stated that when they with- 
drew their demand that the Springfield agreement be appended to the Pitts-_ 
burg agreement. I took it for granted that if we failed to reach an agree- 
ment as a result of our meeting, that we might submit any one point or sev-— 
eral points to arbitration. Of course if the Chair understands that can not ~ 
be done, I certainly defer to his ruling. \ 

* 
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SENATOR HuLL—If that is the ruling, so accepted by both sides, it 
* seems to me that this whole discussion is out.of order. 


As Mr. MITCHELL—You misunderstand. I. mean on arbitration. I cer- 


tainly will not agree with the Chair’s understanding that the action of the 
_ Pittsburg Convention has settled these internal questions, 


 . THE CHAIRMAN—The Chair will say, in that respect, that while he is 
_ advised that it is the opinion of practically all of the operators that the 
_ discussion has been out of order; yet, at the same time, there has been no 

disposition to prevent it, or to attempt to prevent it arbitrarily. While the 
_ operators all believe there is an agreement now, they have been willing to listen 
_ to reasons why they should orshould not consent to a portion of that agree- 
' ment. As reasonable men we don’t feel that we should close our ears to reason, 
_ but the proposition to adopt a different settlement, a different method or 
“means of settling, than the one that has been agreed on, would clearl 


_be out of order in the opinion of the Chair. What is the further pleasure of 
_ the Committee? 


Mr. MoorsHeAD—Mr. Chairman, I ask for a point of order. I move 
_ you, Mr. Chairman, that this Sub-Scale Committee adjourn until tomorrow 
_ morning, to meet in joint session of the Convention tomorrow morning at g 
_ o'clock, and report our disagreement. 

A MEMBER—I second the motion. 


pus THE CHAIRMAN—It is moved and seconded that, in substance, the Com- 
_ mittee rise and report to the joint convention its disagreement tomorrow 
“thorning at 9 o’clock. You have heard the motion. The parties will an- 
_ swer to their names when called, ’ 


© Operators—Aye. 


Miners—Aye. 
The motion is carried. The Committee stands adjourned. 


‘ 
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‘y SATURDAY MORNING SESSION. 

ue March 4th, 1899. 

ts Io A. M.—The Sub-Committee met pursuant to adjournment and the 
following proceedings were had, to-wit: 


bs MR. MorriIss—Mr., Chairman, I move that this Committee meet in exec- 
_ utive session. 


— A MemBer—I second the motion, 
. THE CHAIRMAN—Those who are in favor of the motion will signify by 


ying aye. aye. Contrary : 


_ The motion is carried. We will meet in executive session, 

i» The floor is open. to discussion, or shall we talk about some motion? 

. MR. -TayLor—It was suggested by Mr. Mitchell yesterday in Com- 
mittee meeting that the northern field be left to arbitration, and 
“Was again referred to in the convention this morning, and we might 
ie well take that matter up and discuss it, then go along the line, 
The understanding of the operators is, that this whole matter has 
en fixed by arbitration. In speaking for the Northern Illinois field, 
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I remember particularly, I was one of the Committee which met in the © 
National Conference at Chicago last year. I think the roll was called by — 
Mr. Radcliff. We went to Columbus, Ohio, four miners and four operators. — 
It was at the end of the big strike. A settlement in Hocking Valley had : 


been accomplished relative to the Hlinois settlement. ‘There was consider- — 
able feeling among the miners of Illinois as against Eastern operators, but 
they had gone to work for seven weeks longer when they had to go out in a — 
strike. In about a month they got a settlement. I went down there and : 
Mr. Sweet and myself, for Illinois, signed the call for a general conference 
in Chicago. We all tried to arrange a scale on uniform lines throughout — 
the competitive field. And Mr. Radcliff said to me that night, about 12 © 
o’clock: ‘‘Gentlemen, I feel that our efforts in this direction will be of ‘ 
great good to the mining world.» We met in Chicago, the Illinois operat- ‘ 
ors and the Illinois miners, and I claim that the Chicago Convention was — 
the greatest gathering, the greatest arbitrary body that was ever gathered in — 
the world to consult on these matters. It was that Convention, that Board ; 
‘of Arbitration, that gave to the men eight hours a day. It was that © 
Board of Arbitration that gave mine run in the State of Illinois, the ~ 
only State to-day in which that system is established. It was that Board i 
of Arbitration in Chicago that gave the Springfield agreement, whereby it is — 
possible to work under the Springfield agreement, and if you go to almost — 
any mine in the State of Illinois and say toa miner, ‘‘What agreement are © 
you working under?”’ he will say, ‘“‘The Chicago agreement.’’? Though that — 
is not the Chicago agreement. We have had no Chicago agreement in Illi- 
nois. The Springfield agreement came out of the Chicago agreement, was 
made a part of the whole, and was adopted and put on record. We 
all understand it, we agreed under the Chicago agreement and went 
to work under the Springfield agreement. When we went to Pittsburg— _ 
a word further on the Springfield agreement. Admitting that the Chicago 
Inter-State Conference was of more importance, more general importance, ; 
the Sub-Committee which met in Springfield was of still greater import- — 
ance, as far as local issueis concerned. No board in the world could be ap- ~ 
ointed more capable to deal with such questions, than twenty-one miners ~ 
and twenty-one operators, all of them well posted in mining matters. It — 
gave us a chance to labor with accuracy, intelligence and skill. We made 
each one vote on his own field, and each one had a chance to fix his own — 
price. In other words, it took unanimous consent to fix this price. There ~ 
Could be no wider scope for arbitration than that. And we fixed this price — 
in every district; with the exception of the Fourth District, we reached and ~ 
fixed the price. There ought to be nothing more of these talks about old 
sores. We arbitrated that matter and fixed it. We don’t want to bring up © 
a whole string of old matters. Old things are wiped out in Illinois; but 14 
will say, as I stated in Pittsburg, I will state here, that the only way we can j 
stick together will be on a mine run basis. I will say further, that this — 
Operators’ Association is now seeking to make a contract with you the same ‘ 
as last year. We went to Pittsburg with only one instruction. That is, to- 
get straight, fair treatment accorded to any and every State, and in every 
mine, Inthe Scale Committee at Pittsburg, I took the position. that the — 
Springfield scale should have been included in that document, We were | 
opposed by the operators in other States for selfish reasons alone. Mr. — 
Mitchell states that the differential in the other States is well established, — 
that they are, in fact, a part of the settlement. I claim that Il-— 
nois is the only state in the competitive field which has really fixed 
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_-a differential by arbitration and conciliation. ‘The Hocking Valley, 
where my money lies to-day, I am_ interested there, has been the 
_ pest of Illinois for years, almost intentionally. Northern Illinois paid 11 
_ cents above the Hocking Valley scale; either paid 11 cents before or after 

the strike in 1894. At the end of the great long strike Jackson fixed the 
_ price by force, there was no conciliation in that question. It was by force 
_ they fixed the price of the Hocking Valley, and after still further months of 
strike, until a whole year’s business was gone, the Board of Arbitration 
agreed to accept the same conditions with thin coal in other parts of the 
_ State. They had to accept itand went to work. That was an attempt at 
- conciliation, but based upon a condition that was brought about by force. It 
~ was claimed that Mr. Radcliff patched that up. Hedid not. On the floor 
_ of our Scale Committee, at Pittsburg, your Secretary, I think Mr. Lewis, on 
_ the floor of our Scale Committee, throwed it to his teeth, that the operators 
_ had patched that upfor harmony. Itis a matter of record. We have got 
_ therecord verbatim. In our Scale Committee an operator in the Pennsyl- 
_ vania-field tried to drag Mr. Warner into an admission that he was forcing a 
_ differential by a strike. But Mr, Warner was too smart for that. He got 
up and made a plain, straight statement of the case, as between the thick 
2 labor class and thin labor class of Pennsylvania, which is a matter of record. 
_ Iclaim, gentlemen, that these differentials which Mr. Mitchell states were 
_ so well established in the east that they went through, are in no way based 
) upon a sound basis of arbitration. In Illinois we have spent a good many 
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hours in consultation, discussion and argument. The Lord knows we went 
into it fully and clearly. When we reached a final settlement in Chicago » 
f we came down here and we fixed those differentials in the State of Illinois 
_ by conciliation and arbitration. Not by force. In Pittsburg we intended to 
fix a competitive basis with the Eastern States, but we agreed then that it 
was fixed for the State, that these differentials should prevail throughout the 
_ State. In Pittsburg, for selfish motives only, some of the other operators who 
‘ did not try to understand the true position, voted with the miners on a general 
g plan, and we, not admitting that we were wrong in any sense whatever, did not 
_ push it any further. But the resolution upon which this convention was 
_ called together carried with it the idea of a complete and full settlement 
_ along the line of last year’s agreement, an absolute settlement with the ex- 
ception of the mining scale, which was admitted to have individually been 
fully settled under this Springfield agreement, and which was provided for 
' in this resolution. Inthe fifty-seventh resolution of the Joint Scale Commit- 
_ tee, the second clause reads as follows: ‘‘It is the understanding that the 
mining question of Illinois outside the basic point of the Danville district, 
_ that the present prices shall continue in force, shall be taken up at the Illi- 
_ nois State Convention for adjustment by conciliation or arbitration; provided 
_ an agreement cannot be arrived at in the Illinois State Convention, the ques- 
_ tion at issue shall be referred to a board of arbitration of seven members, 
three to be selected by the Illinois operators, and three by the United Mine 
Workers, the six so selected to appoint a seventh member, the question to 
be arbitrated being, whether or not the various districts of Illinois are enti- 
tled to any reduction in the Springfield scale differential as against Danville, 
the basic point, and if so, how much.” Now, gentlemen, the Illinois ques- 
tion appears to be on the machine question compared with pick mining, and 
if we are entitled toa reduction, how much? If we cannot agree on that it 
would be pretty hard to appoint a board of arbitration who could agree upon it. 
That is the only question. The bone of our contention is this: We contend 
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that the Pittsburg agreement ratified the Chicago agreement absolutely, with 

the exception of the machine mining in Illinois, which was not fixed at 
Springfield. That is our contention absolutely. And I declare, and I 
think it is the belief of every operator on this floor, that this entire 
discussion is out of order, not only on the resolution of the Pittsburg Con- 
vention, but on the call of the meeting, which reads as follows: ‘‘Joint Scale 
Convention—There will be a joint meeting of the Ilinois Coal Operators’ 
Association and the United Mine Workers’ Organization of Illinois, held in 
Springfield, Illinois, on Wednesday, March rst, 1889, at 10 o’clock, for the 
purpose of appointing a to carry out the provisions of the Pitts- _ 
burg agreement of January 24th.” This was agreed to by Mr. Ryan, Mr. — 
Hunter, and our representatives, Mr. Delafield and Mr. Hogan. Our con- 
tention is, that every part of this discussion on the pick rate of Ilinoisis out — 
of order. ‘The matter is already settled. But out of courtesy, and out of a © 
wish to be fair, and hear every argument that might be advanced, we will 
listen all the way through. It is only right that we should. We don’t 
want to make any arbitrary ruling, and if we are wrong we want to know it. 
That is our position. We might as well take the time now as any other 
time. There are certain districts in the State, decidedly one district, which 
have given the mine operators all their trouble, and given the mine officials 
all their trouble, that is, the main trouble, of course, local issues excepted. 
When that settlement finally did come in that district, the Chicago and 
Alton railroad gave a tariff for their coal for Chicago of 75 cents a ton, which ~ 
is 10 cents a ton less than the tariff at the time of the strike, and before, — 
for a year, paying a tariff of 50 cents a ton on screenings, which was 25 — 
cents less than the tariff on screenings had been for that year before and ~ 
other years. That would make 50 per cent of screenings aggregate a reduc- 
tion of 35 cents for every two tons of coal that left that field. That would — 
make a reduction of 17% cents a ton on the price. Thatis what the @ 
railroads claim, I understand, that it put them on that reduction. © 
We have not brought up these freight matters, we don’t want them, ~ 
but we claim, from the fact that every operator who is a competitor with the © 
other, would naturally have selfish motives to maintain on this floor. The - 
operator has never made a claim that any one district in this state has taken | 
his business away from him; he don’t claim to be robbed. The Lord knows, ~ 
we stand up and fight. If others have taken our business we fight for it. 
We are harder to scrap with than you. But we do claim that we know a> 
little more about the market than you do, and this market has been turned 
from one field to the other. We doclaim that there is nobody any better 
able to pass on these questions than we are, than we-who dig the coal, and 
who sell it and compete with each other. We claim that this scale comes 
as near being a just scale as it can be fixed. We do not claim it is a perfect — 
scale, but we claim that no human being can make a perfect scale. We are™ 
posted as no other men can be without spending a lifetime in the business — 
and making it a life-long study. We have given it our life study. You could 
not take any unprejudiced man and make him understand the details of this” 
business. One word more in regard to the situation as far as the Hocking 
Valley concerns the price fixed for Northern Illinois. As I explained, they 
have the advantage of freight rates. Here from February 24th there has 
been a further reduction in the freight rate of Hocking Valley coal of 834 
cents for this season’s business. They take 834 cents off of this Hocking 
Valley rate to allow it to reach this western market and the local markets. 
They claimed they ought to have a reduction of 10 cents or they could not 
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_ compete with it. So that this reduction of 834 cents represents what the 
Hocking Valley claim they should have. That has been brought about 
by the fact that the coal roads in Ohio have, in a measure, consolidated 
their interests with the Hocking Valley producers’ interests, to let 
them pay the scale they agreed to pay in Chicago, and reaffirmed 
in Pittsburg, so they are getting ready to take their share of 
interest in the railroads, which I claim ought to have been done 
before. We have gone as far as we could on the miners’ side on that ques- 
tion, and the railroads allowed it. Any readjustment at this time would im- 
mediately force about a readjustment of the railroad rates and upset the 
whole State of Illinois. It will throw us right back into the turmoil that 
_ we have had before. The Lord knows we have had plenty of it. We 
would have got through better if we had agreed before. Our consolidation 
in the last year has been of great benefit to us. Another year of peace will 
_ put us in shape, so we may go down, as operators and miners together to 
_ the Inter-State Convention in Indiana and get something, but if we go 
away from here with a disagreement we cannot get anything. There is no 
use talking about that. You settled and signed our tariff rate to get an ad- 
_ yance. We went down with youand helped youto get it, but you didn’t get 
it, and you can’t get it here. But if you work with us another year, and we 
_ get together closer, I want to say to you right now, we will go down to.the 
_ next Indianapolis Convention with you and stand for a general advance. 
__ And when you get it in Indiana you will have no difficulty about getting it in 
Illinois. I will promise you that. 


on Mr. CAHILL—Mr. Chairman. If we cannot change this scale, how is it 

_ that we changed the Fourth District last year? 

f THE CHAIRMAN—I dont remember that we changed the Fourth Dis- 

trict. 

k MR. CAHILI,—Wasn’t there a general raise throughout the State’ of Illi- 

- nois of two cents? 

THE CHAIRMAN—That was at the Inter-State Convention; yes, sir, 

MR. CAHILI—Well, what raise did the Fourth District get? 

A MEMBER—It got the same as the rest. 

Mr. CAHILL—Did it not get four and a half cents more? 

THE CHAIRMAN—No., 

i" Mr. CAHILL—I think they did. 

iP MR. STANLEY—I think they did over the original mining scale, 

THE CHAIRMAN—I am talking about the scale as agreed to. 

Mr. CAHILL—In 1897 the Fourth District was set at 32% cents. The 
northern field was set at 48 cents. I claim, Mr. Chairman, that the 

_ north field had no right to go down that four cents, and that is the four 

_ cents that we are contending that it was, under the Board of Arbitration, 

_ reduced to, from 48 to 44 cents. Now, gentlemen, I contend that the north 

4 is rightly entitled to that 51 cents. I contend that every year they have gone 

_ back on us in our field. They cannot do it this year. We don’t propose to 

- standit. Let the north come up on a basis with us and we are all right. 

; That is what we ask. Here in the city of Springfield they tell us they won’t 


a » 


come up here and say it, but they will tell you confidentially, on the street, 
_ that the north is too low. They claim the Streator field is ‘all right, at 51, 
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but that the thin vein is too low, even at four cents of a raise. They won’t — 
come up here like honest men and tell you that, but they will tell it on the 
street. 

Mr. TaAvLoR—Don’t quote people who are not honest men. 


i 
A MEMBER—That’s a fact. } 
Mr. TAVLOR—That kind of aman, a man who has not got the courage of 3 

his convictions, a man who will stick his head under a barrel, I have no more » 

respect for his opinion than a louse. Let him come up here and say what 

he has got to say, and argue the case. We will answer him. 4 

A 


Mr. Cauitt—I don’t want anybody to undefstand me that I am advo- — 
cating the Fourth District operators. Iam not. I don’t pretend to. 4 

Mr. TavLoR—I beg pardon. My remarks might seem to give offense. — 
But what I mean is, a man who will hide under a bushel ought not to be © 
quoted in a meeting as argument ina case. If he has got an argument let @ 
him come out honestly here. This Convention is open for discussion. 4 
< 


Mr. Canitt—vYes, sir. Now, it was contended last year, by all the oper- — 
ators throughout the State, that if such was the case, the Fourth District — 
was too high. ‘They would readily adjust it this time. Now, the Fourth 
District operators don’t adjudicate to come down. Of course they do ask to © 
come down, but their men will not permit them to come down, But we do < 
ask that the northern field come up. ‘That is what we ask, and, gentlemen, 
we have aright to ask it. We are going to stick to it. We don’t proposeto — 
come down without another struggle. And if itis a thing that has to come ~ 
to a struggle, we will submit to it like we did last year. § 


Tar CHAIRMAN—There is no danger of your having to come down at all, a 
Mr. Cahill. I don’t think that there is anybody asking that you should ~ 
come down anywhere, in any part of the State, unless it is this Fourth Dis- 
trict mine where, as Mr. Taylor explained, they are better off than they ~ 
were before, because they have been given a differential in freight rate on an i 
average of 15 centsa ton. Iremember at the Springfield Convention, last ~ 
year, Joint Convention, when Mr. Lukins made the statement on the floor — 
that whenever they forced the 4o-cent rate on him the Alton Road would i 
take care of him; some miner got up very quickly and said: ‘‘If that is the 
case, gentlemen, we will get the go cents. Weare entitled to it, and let the 
Alton Road stand it.”’ * 

Mr. -LAVLOR—I will state it as a fact, that I have sat in the shade with ~ 
those colliers at Braidwood, when train after train of that Verdin coal was — 
shoved in there in the chutes. That same thing is occurring today, from ~ 
your Fourth District, every day in the week. 


Mr. CAnILtL—Isn’t that-out of machine mine? : 
Mr. TavLor—I couldn’t tell you. No, out of pick mine. It goes 158 ~ 


miles to get to the northern field. The Fourth District operators on the C. — 
& A. track. t 
Mr. CAHILL—Machine mine, 


Mr. TAVLOR—Lukins’ mine, of course. Now, we knew, before we came ~ 
here that there was a certain feeling among the miners, on account that prob- 
ably they were too high, 4 cents, that was their contention. There wassome 
talk of that, and rather than resist the strain at that district, you ask the 
districts of the north to pay it. Thatis all you‘are doing. That, to make 
some operators who are working against you, and working against the Illi- © 
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nois Coal Operators’ Association, to make them feel good and give them a 

_ market, you are willing to take it away from the people who have worked 
_ with you from time immemorial, and who have met with you and worked 
_ with you in Inter-State conventions. You ate trying to put a hardship upon 
them and shut their mines up after the first year’s business they have had in 

_ six, to take cate of men who never intend to work with you if they can help 
it. Thatis the hardship that the Northern Illinois men claim that your 
‘organization works on us. I say, if it were possible for us to do anything, 
_ we would do it, but we can’t do it. We have done the work better this year 
_ than we have ever done before. But I will state, it has not been disputed. 
_ It cannot be that the business of Northern Illinois has been cut down 30 per 
cent. I claim that itis 50. The C., B. & Q. shafts haveshut down, and sey- 

eral other shafts have shut down and gone out of the market—been aban- 
doned for several years, because they could not operate them. Gentlemen, 

) that in itself is the greatest argument that anybody could have, why the 
north should not be asked an advance. 


: MR. CAHILL, ~Now, Mr. Chairman, it is brought in here, that the Pitts- 
_ burg agreement settles this affair. I claim that it does not concern this 
_ affair, any more than the Chicago agreement ‘settled it last year. You put 
_ 4% cents more on our district last year and asked a raise throughout the 
State of Illinois. Now, then, I contend that the Pittsburg agreement does 
not settle this affair, nor has any operator.a right to step in here and claim 
_ that we have not the same right to a raise ‘as they did to raise the Fourth 
District last year. 


Mr. BANTZ—Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the gentleman is labor- 
_ ing under one serious mistake. ‘The situation this year is not parallel to 
the situation last year. Last year, at the time of the Chicago convention, 
there was no scale based on the systematic lines of both miners and opera- 
tors, the price of mining throughout the State being agreed upon locally be- 
_ tween the miners and operators, and were substantially the scale drafted by 
_ the miners undoubtedly at Springfield. There is no one who will dispute 
_ that fact, that while the scale being used was largely in harmony with the 
scale drafted by the miners, there was no scale in existence throughout the 
_ State of Illinois, that was the work of the miners and operators jointly. It 
_ was a partisan document throughout. For that very reason the Chicago con- 
vention could not take any such action as was always taken in previous Na- 
_ tional conventions. They had always established a great many basic points 
in Illinois, but they could not do so at Chicago because there was no data on 
which to base the work, Hence, it provided fora spring convention in the 
_ State of Illinois to perfect the work relative to Danville, the basic point. 
_ Under that plan we came here to Springfield to establish, for the first timein 
: _ the history of the State, a scale based relatively to Danville. Both sides were 
_ So gratified with that result that we felt that we had arrived at the thing that 
_ many of us had longed for for a generation and never seen. Now, gentle- 
men, the situation this year is as it is in other States. When we went to 

_ Pittsburg there was ascale basis in Illinois.’ In the scale meeting of miners 
__ and operators that scale basis was recognized by both miners and operators 
_ 4s existing in the State of Illinois, Hence, when we made the agreement at 
Pittsburg we made a settlement for the state of Illinois. Is it reasonable to 
Suppose, that in the settlement at Pittsburg, Illinois settled but the 
one district of Danville? Is it reasonable to suppose that this coal opera- 
tors’ association would have gone to Pittsburg in a body to make a 
settlement of only one point, and come here without a settlement? I 
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will say most emphatically that there. was no operator there that ever 
thouglit of going home until he succeeded in making a settlement for the 
State of Illinois. I do not wish to misquote anybody. I would not be 
guilty of such a thing. The gentlemen are here to correct me ifIdo. And 
the reasons why the Springfield scale was not mentioned definitely in the 
settlement at Pittsburg, were first, it was not done in any other State, and we 
were not making an exception of Illinois, and second, because the miners at 
Pittsburg did not wish to ratify the Springfield scale entirely, so as to debar. 
any discussion on certain points in Illlinois; Assumption and other points. 
Here is this serious controversy over the Fourth District, the C. & A. Even 
if the miners wanted to come in at 4o cents and the operators at 40, it is not 
considered desirable without a further hearing on that subject. Here is the 
situation in Williamson County, where we want to ratify a 36-cent scale in 
Williamson County, while the miners are actually working in that County 
at 30 cents. It was on account of these considerations that the Springfield 
agreement was not mentioned at Pittsburg, I contend. 

THE CHAIRMAN—That is a fact. 

Mr. Bantz—In no other State but Illinois was there any agreement 
between the miners and operators on a State scale. Was there any other 
State in which they had a joint scale covering the entire State, that had 
been agreed to by the miners and operators of those states? I think not. 
For that reason the other states were not in a position to do what we were 
in a position to do, and that was the reason why they did not want to have 
it written into the national contract. They did not dare to. There 
was a wide differential between the thick and the thin vein fields. 
Hence, they could not do that when it was proper to be done, 
because of the controversy in other states. But the insistence of the 
Illinois operators, upon stating specifically that the Springfield scale 
be a part of the Chicago agreement is evidence that it was 
dropped on account of these other complications. We did not wish to 
tie you hand and foot in regard to the consideration of minor differences in 
the state. But when it is said that these two organizations went to Pitts- 
burg and came home with a settlement at Danville, the contention is absurd. 
It is simply absurd. We did not go to Pittsburg for any such impotent re- 
sult. And Northern Illinois miners freely expressed themselves there be- 
fore we left as saying, ‘‘We came here to get a settlement. We did not 


come here to get a settlement at Danville in order to come home and have a > 


Sinikevs: 
Now, gentlemen, replying to this gentleman from the Fourth District, 
I wish to add a little to what Mr. Taylor has said. We have every reason to 


believe we know we have no enemies to our contention among the operators ~ 


of this city outside of the Fourth District. While we don’t know what in- 
dividual operators have said on the street, for whatever motive I do not 
know; Ido say this, that I have more than one personal friend here in the 
Springfield District, but my friends happen to be upon the same position as 
Northern Illinois. I know the men on the Illinois Central portion of the 
district are standing loyal with our contention and asking nothing different 


from us,-and the representatives of the Third District have voted for our — 


scale every time it has come up. The scale for the Northern Hlinois Coal 


and Operators’ Scale Committee was ratified unanimously by unanimous — 


vote by every operator in the district, including the Fourth, before the C. 

and A: people had withdrawn. If I remember rightly Mr. Lukins himself 

was on the Scale Committee. 
THE CHAIRMAN—Yes, Sir. 
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Mr. BANTZ—F. W. Lukins voted for Northern Illinois. There was 
no opposition in regard to the scale of Northern LIllinois: ‘That 
question came up afterward in the state. Now, while this is all 
true, we do know that we have a certain opposition, a secret opposi- 
tion in the Northern Illinois scale to-day. It does not come from competi- 
tive conditions, competitors in the market, it comes from people who have 
resented our loyalty to the joint movement in the State, and our loyalty to 
the contention of the miners of the State, because we supported the 4o0-cent 
scalein the Fourth District, and supported it loyally and actively. The 
operators on the C. & A., in the Fourth District, have got it in for the 
Northern Illinois District. Our relations with them are personally very 
pleasant, but as a matter of business on this scale they have not failed to 
mark down their own figures. They produce no figures for that contention. 
There have not been people coming before this Scale Committee who are 
not members of the Association. We seldom have here to present figures 
to show that Northern Illinois prevents the C. & A. operators from paying 
40 cents, Thereis no one in this room.that will maintain that the third 
vein is in competition with the C. & A. mines. You recognize that. The 
only competition between the First District and the C. & A. mines, where 


_ they are mined at all, will be in the east end of the Wilmington field and 


Streator. Now, Mr. Taylor has shown positively, and the figures will carry 
out the statement, that the output in the Wilmington field, and the Streator 
field, is'steadily declining, and more than that, is bound to decline still 
more rapidly from now on. During the years when the output of the State 
was gaining, the First has remained stationary, notwithstanding the fact 
that business was brought into the third vein field that was not there before, 
and would not have been there but for a peculiar condition. If you elimi- 
nate from this question the product of Spring Valley. Of course, when the 


_ Spring Valley mines opened a good deal of the business of the Northwestern 


road in the third vein mines was lost. 
THE CHAIRMAN—Went over to Spring Valley. 


Mr. BANTz—Yes, sir. Not lost, but went over to Spring Valley, nat- 
urally, but we are prepared to show, the larger part of the Spring Valley 
tonnage today does not come from third vein mines. If you will allow for 
that exception, the output in Northern Illinois has been steadily decreasing. 
The point Iam coming to is this: The only parts of Northern Illinois which 


| _ could possibly be held to be infringing upon the tonnage of the Chicago & 


Alton mines of the Fourth District would be the Wilmington and Streator 
mines. That can be easily shown, and in the third vein field you take the 


Northwestern road that I spoke of, the mines on the C., B. & Q. and the 


Illinois Central out of consideration, and you will find that the mines in the 


_ third vein show no increase this last year, and have today less output than 


_ they had ten years ago. 


Mr. CAHILL—Mr. President, a few moments ago, Mr. Taylor remarked 
here that the coal was shipped from the C. & A. track and dumped right 
into the chutes of Braidwood, and that the miners were sitting there in the 
shade watching it when it was going on. He said this to have you to be- 
lieve that if we advance the field four cents that this same thing will occur 


_ again. Now, then, he goes further and says that some of the coal is being 


shipped to that very market to-day, though not so much. He asks that the 
prices be left just where they are. He is satisfied with the prices and pres- 


ent conditions, He contends for nothing more’ than a fair price and a fair 
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condition, Now let us see whether or not he is contending for that, when 
the price for machine mining in that district is 33 cents a ton, and while 
your price in your district is 47. If you contend that that is fair, I am sat- 
isfied to let her go at that. But, gentlemen, you are mot contending for 
what is fair, because here you ask us for a differential in machine mining 
similar to the one that exists in Danville, and if we cut that machine price 
down on the C. & A. track, where will we go to? 

Mr. TAvLOR—As a matter of privilege I wish to say that we have no 
notion of asking for any differential for Northern Illinois. I did not make 
the statement that we wanted this business. We have givenitup. We will 
never get it. That business is gone. I claimed in my argument simply that 
the condition existed,that coal could be hauled 158 miles to Northern Illinois 
under the present conditions. 

Mr. Canitt—The only point that I wish to make is this. I have made 
it. The coal that is being shipped from there now is mined and paid for at 
the rate of 33 centsaton. If we are supposed to have that same differential 
exist in the districts outside of the Danville District. they will pay 3 cents 
less per ton, and that very same thing will occur which occurred in the past. 
‘The very same coal will be sent up there to take the place of the coal that is 
now being mined in what we call the Northern Ilinois Districts. 

Mr. Stmpson—Mr. Chairman. Last summer I attended quite a num- 
ber of meetings at which this subject was very thoroughly discussed. That 
was the contention of the operators of the Fourth District. One particular 
meeting, I remember, held in this room. At that meeting the point was 
made that the Fourth District could not possibly pay a 4o-cent rate, for two 
reasons. The first one was, that it would put them outof line with Dan- 
ville. Danville was the great competing point. Ithink nine words were 
spoken in regard to the Danville competition, to one in regard to Northern 
Illinois competition. Now, gentlemen, we have not heard one word on this 
occasion about Danville. That is settled. The other contention of the 
operators from the Fourth District was, that under no possible circumstances 
would the C. & A. Road make less than an 85-cent rate. The results have 
proved differently. The 4o-cent rate is being paid in the.C. & A. Sub- 
District and the mines are all working. Now, it does not seem to me that 
the conditions have changed in Northern Ilinois, or oughtto be, when Dan- 
ville is settled. 

Mr. HoumEs—Mr. Chairman. I desire to just say a word, in explana- 
tion of the charges made by the gentlemen on the other side as to the 
Springfield mines. I desire to state clearly the position of the Springfield 
mines on this question. ‘To start with, as a representative of that sub- 
district, allow me to say to you that we contend now, first, last and all the 
time, and all along the line, that this question of a differential, as you are 
now claiming, of an advancement upon the Northern Illinois fields, that all- 
these arguments pro and con were presented a year ago, just the same as 
they have been today. It was then decided that you were to take the scale 
that you have now in substance. When, in going. down to Pittsburg, Dan- 
ville was placed on the scale asa basing point, we come into this Conven- 
tion, gentlemen, with the understanding that the scale throughout the State 
of Illinois, its basing points were to be the same. And I want to say now, 
that I know persons, from the Springfield operators, that they are contend- 
ing, just like every other gentleman on the floor has contended in this mat- 
ter, that this was discussed and settled at our last convention, and is out of 
order now. 
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Mr. MOORSHEAD—Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Holmes a 
question. You have been brought in close contact with all the Springfield 
operators, have you not? 

Mr. Ho_LMES—Yes, sir. 

Mr. MooRSHEAD—You are connected with them? 

Mr. HoLMES—Yes, sir. 


MR. MOORSHEAD—Have they, to your knowledge, ever raised any com- 
plaint about the northern field? 


Mr. HoLMES—No, sir, not a complaint. Not a complaint. Not a 
single complaint. 


Mr. MooRSHEAD—Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to remind the repre- 
sentative of the miners from the Fourth District that two of the operators 
of the C. & A. District, who have been contending and working with 
Mr. Lukins, own property here in Springfield, and they are the men that 
go down around the streets and talk about the Springfield men objecting to 
the northern price. Those are the men. They are not worth recognizing. 


_ They have proved that a dozen times. I know those are the men who do 


the work; for they come to me. 


Mr. JOHN MITCHELIL—Mr. Chairman: There is one thing in connec- 
tion with this contention that I think ought to be settled definitely now. 
The operators persist in the contention that this Convention has no jurisdic- 
tion. Now, Ido not understand why they take that position; why they con- 
tinue to make the claim that we are without jurisdiction here, and that the 
discussion is only permitted as a matter of courtesy. I understand that 
when the Pittsburg Convention reafirmed the Chicago agreement it carried 
the section with it which I will now quote: ‘‘That uniform wages per day 
labor shall be paid the different classes,’’ etc., and that, ‘Internal differ- 


ences in any States or districts, both as to prices or conditions, shall be re- 


ferred to the States or districts affected, for adjustment.’? Both as to prices 
or conditions. Now, gentlemen, reference has been made to the conditions 
prevailing in other States, and the fact that the differentials between the 
various districts have been settled there has been stated as a reason why 
they should also be settled here, by their adoption of the Chicago agreement 
at Pittsburg. It is not true that the differentials between the districts and 
in other States are settled. They are open to settlement. The only thingin 
connection with it is this. That in Ohio the differentials between the 
various districts of the State have been settled for so many years, have been 
accepted by both miners and operators as being fair, relatively fair, that 
after the adjournment of the Chicago and the Pittsburg Conventions the 
question was never taken up for consideration. Everyone was satisfied. It 
is not true that Pennsylvania has not readjusted their prices this year. 
It is not true that in Indiana there will not be a readjustment of 
prices. In Indiana the southern fields will be raised, and adjustments made 


‘in all the districts. Now, gentlemen, I take this position, and believe it to 


be afair one, absolutely fair, that no difference how many years the differ- 
entials between the various districts of the State of Illinois might exist with- 
out change, that if the time should ever come when it can be proven that 
one district has advantages over other districts, that inequalities exist, I 
contend, gentlemen, that if equal and exact justice is to be meted out to 
every operator and every miner in the State, those differentials must be sub- 
mitted to change. Conditions change from year to year, and as long as 
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conditions change, prices must be subject to change. I believe that what 
we are here for, is to take up the merits or demerits and discuss them, the 
merits of the scale presented by the miners, or by the operators. If the 
miners can produce incontestable evidence that their claim for an advance 
in Northern Illinois is a just one, then I say to the operators of the State of 
Illinois they ought to concede it in fairness to the miners. The operators 
from the north have never attempted to say, from a competitive standpoint, 
that they cannot pay this advance. There has been no contention made 
along the line that they refuse to compare figures with us. Wewill take any 
other District reaching them in Chicago, take their competitors from Ohio, 
and compare figures and see if they cannot go into the northwest and sell 
their coal there and pay as large an advance as they pay in other States. 
The operators have admitted, that when the settlement was made in Joliet, 
which advanced the price of mining 1o cents a ton, as a result of the strike, 
and Hocking Valley advanced 10 cents a ton, on the scale of 1894, 
that that placed them on a fair competitive scale with Hocking Val- 
ley. The operators have contended that the four cents demanded by 
the miners was four cents in excess of the prices prevailing in 1894, 
and we admit it. I admit that four cents was in excess of the 
scale prices for 1894. The strike of 1897 was called for in the State 
for well defined purposes of raising the scale of prices made in 1894, in 
Inter-State Convention. Then we come to the Chicago settlement, which 
advanced the price on mining in the Hocking Valley 10 cents a ton, advanced 
the price of mining in the State of Illinois at a proportionate rate, but we 
discovered on coming here that every operator in the State who happened to 
be a member of the Coal Operators’ Association, came into the scale with an 
advance of 3 cents a ton for himself and forced it through our convention. 
It is true we agreed to it. We agreed because we had just gone through a 
long and bitter struggle, and we were not inclined to go into another. That 
is the reason we agreed, I feel, gentlemen, that I state the conviction of the 
miners when I say we came here for no other purpose than to make a fair 
scale relative to the other parts of Illinois. If the operators will only come 
and sit down with us and dig coal in Northern Illinois, and see how the con- 
ditions compare with that in other districts, and if we cannot satisfy them 
we will be able to satisfy ourselves; and if we cannot satisfy any unbiased 
set of men that our contentionis a fair one, then we are willing to recede from 
our position. We are willing to submit the matter to a fair and impartial 
board of arbitration. Surely nothing fairer than that can be offered. Now 
then, I want to say too, that there is not one single district in Illinois, or 
outside of Illinois, that ships coal to the same markets that Northern Illinois 
operators ship to, that does not pay a higher rate of wages than they pay. 
There is not one single district in Hocking Valley, or Indiana, or take the 
southern part of Iowa, there is no district in Hlinois, I don’t care which one 


you take, that does not pay its men more money for the same amount of labor. — 


I agree that the prices between the Fourth District of Illinois and North- 
ern Illinois compare for competition. I agree on that contention, The 
Fourth District operators are not entitled to any reduction. It is true 
they meet some competition from the Wilmington field. They don’t meet 
it from the third vein field. I have been able to work with them for some 
time. I know they have been shipping coal to Braidwood and selling it in 
the chutes. They have been paying the prices they are now, but I certainly 
do not think they could be shipping the coal to Chicago to displace the coal 
in the Wilmington field. I think the fact that they are putting it in the 
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chutes there can be accounted for by some other reason. Now, I want to 
say, that the miners, I believe, have made every fair concession that can be 
made in this matter when they offer to submit to arbitration. ‘Take the 
Miners’ Board of Arbitration and the Operators’ Board of Arbitration, they 
should have the power to investigate and make a decision that shall be bind- 
ing upon both parties to that arbitration. By binding, I mean that I shall 
accept the word of the Northern Illinois Operators that they will consider 
that binding, they to accept the word of the Miners that they would accept 
the decision of the Board of Arbitration. 


MR. TAYLOR—The gentleman has touched on several points that re- 
quire an answer. There have been references made to the Joliet Convention 
here, but there has been no reference whatever made to the Streator Con- 
vention, which met some months previous, when we opened up that same 
business. At Streator the scale was in a chaotic condition. Often in the 
same mines we would find as high as five or six different rates being paid 
for coal produced from the same mine. We went to an enormous expense 
and furnished the miners. At Streator we agreed that the price basis was 
so irregular, that as we had not worked but a few days per week, although 
the mining price per ton was high, that although a man made pretty good 
wages for a day’s work, he didn’t work enough days to make a living. 
We contended he would better take a lower price per ton and en- 
able the operators to sell the coal and work more days per week, 
even if he got less per day, that the wages would be .better, in 
as much as a day lost to a laboring man was lost forever could never be 
recovered. We did not contend that the price fixed for Streator was right. 
It was wrong; too low to live on, but it was simply agreed on with the 
understanding that the operator could make a very low price on coal if pos- 
sible to gain enough tonnage to let the men work with the hope that next 
yearit would goup. The outcome of that agreement was this: The opera- 
tors went out and used their best efforts to sell the coal, using that low 
mining price. When July came along we had a national suspension, It 
put us in a position we could not fill our contracts. We could not produce 
the coal under the new demand to fill those contracts without breaking 
every company in the field. We had to stand on a strike. That same strike 
extending over our entire State, through the competitive fields, was based on 
the one scale. ‘‘We will never go to work until everyone goes to work.’’ 
That was the cry. We contended that when you came out with these men, 
before the minute they got what they wanted they went and left 
you out, and they are going to doit again. ‘‘No, they aint.’ ‘‘All right.” 
Now, you miners and operators are all familiar with the situation, We have 
been fooled, as operators and miners, to the Queen’s taste by our eastern 
competitors in this way. The Arnold Coal Company at Duluth, is owned by 
William W. W. Arnold, the man who gives you all your trouble in Pennsyl- 
vania. The Ohio Coal Co., of Duluth, is owned by an association called the 
Ohio Coal Co. The Northwestern Coal Co., in a consolidation at the 
Lakes, owns now the Pennsylania Coal Co., in Ohio ‘and Pennsylvania. *. 
The Ohio & Pennsylvania Coal Co., at Ashland, owned by H. P. Turney & 
Co. The Manitowoc Dock Co., owned by H. P. Turney & Co., and so on 
along the line. Those gentlemen were forced into those Dock Companies, 
from the fact that they depend so largely upon the lake trade for their busi- 
ness, that where those Dock Companies were run independently they never 


knew whether they were going to run or not a second season, so they 


i were forced to buy the control of those companies and own them in their 
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anxiety to do business with those docks. They had coal piled up there, 
they had a warm winter, and they found when spring opened up they had 
800,000 tons of coal, mined the season before, lying on those docks. They 
said they couldn't afford to put any more money in coal and let it lie there 
idle, so they didn’t work. When the boys kicked, they said, ‘“You will 
have to take a rednction.’’ ‘The boys struck. All of you came out in sym- 
pathy with them. What happened? Arnold, Martin, Elwood, all of those 
gentiemen- who are my best friends, worked with them from boyhood up, 
who shipped coal at those docks, had a market on the Milwaukee, the 
Northwestern, the C., B. & Q., every road we sell, until that 800,000 tons of 
coal dug the year before by Pennsylvania and Ohio miners was turned in 
the market you should have supplied. The boys took their reduction and 
went to work, and sent you home, never asked you to come down to the 
meetings. Mr. Ryan came up here like a wet hen and called them all sorts 
of names. They all went to work and shipped back that 800,000 tons of 
coal, which made 1,600,000 tons, which filled all the docks up so that they 
had no place to put it, waiting for the next season. That was the story of 
1894 and the story of 1897. But even the worst things sometimes do some 
good. You happened to have some pluck and stayed out. It finally brought 
the Illinois operators together on a gross weight plan. You eliminated the 
bone of contention in this State, namely, different sizes of seams, which pre- 
vented us from knowing what competitors’ coal cost. We never knew what 
any mine was doing, but our own field, outside the middle district of North- 
ern Illinois, which was the only uniform district in the State. This mine at 
Streator, which caused all our trouble, at last, when it finally simmered down 
to minerun, then we got down to something like a competitive basis, We went 
right straight to the convention at Chicago and stood with youin trying to get 
the other States into line on a uniform basis. We joined you on mine run, 
and we have got it today. You gained the eight-hour day, and if will stick 
to us, and don’t upset us in your own State, in trying to get too much, we 
will go down to the next Inter-State Convention and stand for and get what 
we want, but we cannot do that if we break up our own State. Now, Ihave 
gone into this thing and taken a good deal of time, but when you come to 
look down that list you will see a little change in almost every District. 
Two Districts we have all passed yesterday. The machine question will be 
just as much out of line as the others. If you threw out these other two 
questions, it would not settle this question at all. It would still have to come 
back to the Committee, to the Scale Committee. We claim that this is the 
best arbitration we can have, when each man votes on the other and on him- 
self, and each is interested in the result. That is our claim. Many of these 
points were fixed by the strike. Mr. John Mitchell may not have gained as 
much as he hoped to gain, in Pittsburg, but I will tell him frankly and pub- 
licly, that he did a wonderful thing when he held this whole thing together 
in, the four States. It was a big gain for the miners to establish the point 
you had gained at the end of the strike. That is a big gain. It may not 
appear so on the face of it. Ithink it would bea most serious thing in this 
State for the miners and operators to go away from Springfield with a dis- 
agreement, and re-open local strikes. I hope, gentlemen, we will not do 
that. I hope we will see that it is to our interest to go back there and work 


again the same as we did before. I don’t see how we can open up this. 


question any further. 


Mr. JoHN MrtcHELIL—Mr. Chairman. I séz// wish that the operators will 
take up the Illinois scale. Mr. Taylor has made some very pleasing refer- 
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ences to the good feeling and harmony existing between the miners and opera- 
tors in securing better conditions. We agreed in Chicago and got along very 
nicely together. The miners’ organization very much appreciates the assist- 
ance given by the operators. However, I want in that regard tosay,that when 
we got run of mine we paid for it. It was no gift of the gentlemen. The opera- 
tors gave us nothing. We based their scale on the percentage of screenings 
they had. I know operators that got a priceon mine run that their screenings 
would not justify them getting. That is particularly true of Northern Illi- 
nois, where they get 12 cents and a half a ton reduction for screenings. 


MR. TAYLOR ~- I will go back and show you absolute proof. : 


Mr. MITCHELL—This, of course, has very little to do with the ques- 
tion at issue, but I would not want the statement that the operators of IIli- 
nois had given us better conditions to go without the assertion that the 
miners were a party to it and paid for it. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Those conditions which you say you paid us to give 
you, you have still got. Weare not asking you to give them back. You 
want to keep the consideration and have us give back what you gave us. 
You have got your consideration, we are not asking you to give it back. It 
was, as you Say, a fair trade. No question about that. 


Mr. HUNTER—WeE are getting a little too formal. 
THE CHAIR—That is the reason I am speaking across the table. 


MR. BANTZ—Mr, Chairman: The operators are not asking to take any 
back steps whatever. The miners are asking to take steps forward, inde- 
pendent of the other States. That is the situation in a nut shell. The 
miners come tous with a program so long that we get frightened at it. 
The look of it is enough to scare the operators and make them unite, if 
they were not united before. The operators come to the miners with nota 
single proposition, except to carry out what was undertaken to be done last 
_ year, the attempt to adjudicate machine mines in the State of Illi- 
_ nois outside the basic point. There is no desire to take any 
back steps whatever. We simply say to the miners, when you want to make 
a step forward, make it all along the line and we are with you. I got up 
t to speak on this question of arbitration. Arbitrationisa very popular prop- 

osition, and I say to you here, gentlemen, that the operators of the North- 

ern field fully believe in expert arbitration. I believe in political arbitra- 
tion. I fully believe in expert arbitration. We are not so selfish and nar- 

row as to say, if we could see the First District united upon a certain scale 

we would not submit to it, but when we come to submit that case, if we 
submit it to a board of experts, we submit it to experts who are naturally 
prejudiced against us. I say, that when the First District submits its case 

to such experts as the representative competitors in the other fields in the 

_ State, entering some of them into common markets, you have got the best 
Board of Arbitration there is anywhere. Now, gentlemen, we have sub- 
mitted our case toa board of experts. We didita year ago, and not one 

_ thing in the testimony of the experts but what met with rejection by the 
miners. This year we have submitted the question again, and this same 
_board of experts, made up of men naturally opposed to us, and the case 
__ has been ratified again. Mr. Mitchell will not maintain that such a Board 
___ of Arbitration, or even a board of three operators and three miners, who, 
the presumption is will disagree, can bring in a seventh man that will be 
such an expert as this body of operators is in the Scale Committee. It is 
on account of the difficulty of the problem and on account of the remark- 
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able unanimity of opinion as to the justice of our case, and the great im- 
portance that attaches to it, the effect of a wrong decision or contrary rul- 
ing of the question under an expert that makes us decline the particular 
form of arbitration that Mr. Mitchell proposes. But we have all submitted 
to arbitration. It is not the contention of the operators of Northern IIli- 
nois alone, it is the contention of the coal operators of Lllinois that the 
scale established a year ago shall stand. 

One word further. Mr. Mitchell asks if it is an essential part of this 
Inter-State movement, that the scale once fixed can never be altered. He 
says that if there is any inequality that exists anywhere, of any importance 
for an adjudication, this movement will come to an end. In that proposi- 
tion I agree fully, but I disagree altogether as to the way in which this 
scale can be altered. I say that we cannot gointo an Inter-State agreement 
and bind ourselves on certain conditions and still be able to come home 
without a settlement on the most vital question of all. We don’t want to 
come home, after making a settlement and find that we have not made a 
settlement: that there is some further settlementasked. I say that in going 
to Pittsburg we were unwilling to accept a mine run basis and have the 
other people accept a double standard. It is safe to say there is not an 


operator in the State of Illinois that does not want a double standard. It | 


is not simple justice to expect us to refuse a double standard. The reasons 
that you give for expecting us to do this are in violation of the principles of 
uniform labor, for which the Miners’ Organization stands. 

Just a word further. The way to adjudicate inequalities in the State is 
by agreement between the contracting parties. No one on the side of the 
operators maintains that where a rate fixedin the State of Illinois is mani- 
festly wrong, that when the Miners’ Organization and the Operators’ Asso- 
ciation of the State recognize that it is wrong, that it cannot be corrected. 
It can be corrected in ten minutes when a verdict is reached, but as be- 
tween two contracting parties, one side caunot change it without the con- 
sent of the other. That is the way we understand the scale position in Lli- 
nois stands. Wherever it is proved to be at fault, either in the Districts or 
local points, the contracting parties can change it. 

Mr. MoorsHEAD—Mr. Chairman, I notice the National President refers 
to run of mine. He said the minershad paid forit. It is quite evident they 
didn’t pay very well for it, for it wasn’t of sufficient attraction to the east- 
ern men for them to adopt the method. They rejected it. I think if the 
operators of Illinois got paid for it, they didn’t get a very good price. 

Mr. HuNtTER—That is just the question. 

Mr. BANTz—I think if itis the concensus of opinion, give us the double 
standard and take back the price. We are willing. 

A MEMBER—We are willing to pay it. 

Mr. MITCHELL—Will the northern operators take the same conditions 
as exist in other States? . 

Mr. MooRSHEAD—I am talking about the State of Illinois. 

Mr. MircHELL—I know the north won’t want to take screenings on 
equal prices. v 

Mr. STANLEY—Mr. Chairman. One point which I wish to make is 
this: In all justice to the jurisdiction of this house, if the Chicago agree- 
ment gave us power to go back to Springfield and settle (which it evidently 


did), our internal grievances, why in common sense does not the Pittsburg 
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agreement give us the same power? The Pittsburg agreement is based on 
the Chicago agreement. That is a common sense question. In regard to 
what Brother Taylor has stated, at the time of the first trouble in Streator, 
we were in a demoralized condition, I admit, as regards labor. But the 
operators on that occasion did emphatically make us believe that if we 
would only bring up the south, that we would wear diamonds. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, from .that time until the present moment, 
we have brought those people up from the deplorable condition of 25 cents 
per box, up to 40 cents run of mine today. Haven’t we done our duty? 
We have; we have. But we don’t think it is right that you should go from 
Chicago to Springfield last year, with the same conditions, and adjust in- 
ternal differences, and deprive us at this time of adjusting our internal dif- 
ferences. They are parallel, one with the other. 


MR. TAYLOR—Mr. Chairman. Just a moment. Mr. Stanley has re- 
ferred on several occasions to what the operators said they would do when 
they brought up the south. I want to say asa matter of record that when 
you do establish a relative price we will all advance the same as any other 
field. Your second question was simply this: You ask why, if we came 


_ down to adjust internal differences last year under the Chicago agree- 


ment, we are deprived of it this year. We claim that Section ist in the 
Springfield scale declares ‘‘That the contract between the operators of the 
competitive field and the United Mine Workers of America (Chicago, 
January 27th, 1898,) is hereby affirmed.’ This became the Chicago con- 
tract, and at the meeting at Pittsburg we simply reaffirmed the Chicago 
contract. We didn’t make a new contract, we reaffirmed the one we had. 
That is our contention. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Here is what Mr. Stanley means. He says, why, if 
the Illinois operators came here after the Chicago Convention last year to 
adjust internal differences, why they should not doit this year. Last year, at 
the time the Chicago Convention was held, we had never had any settlement. 
between the miners and operators of Illinois. No settlement at allon 
State differences. We never had any agreement between the operators 
and miners on a State scale until February, 1898. That was the first time 
we ever made a joint agreement, Mr. Stanley, and we could not have made 
any other agreement in Chicago in January, 1898, but to adjust State differ- 
ences, because we had not adjusted them then, but they were adjusted - 
afterwards and what the operators claim now is, that the adjustment made 
here in February, 1808, is ratified and approved by the Pittsburg agreement. 
I want to make that clear, because I don’t believe it has been made clear 
yet. Youasked the question here, that if it was right that we should go 
to Springfield last year after the Chicago Convention and settle in- 
ternal differences or conditions, we should not come to Springfield 


after the Pittsburg Convention this year and settle internal conditicns. 
Last year the internal conditions had not been settled, that is, there never 


had been any scale agreed on between the miners and operators at allin 
the State. We had to come here to settle it, This year it has been settled. 
It is not necessary this year, Last year it was absolutely necessary. It is. 
not absolutely necessary this year. Last year it was. 

Mr. HUNTER—Mr. Chairman, I want to make one point along this 
line. AsI understand, you make this statement, that not until after the 
Chicago Convention in 1898 was there any mutual understanding between 


you as operators and ourselves as miners? 
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THE CHAIRMAN—Between the two bodies of the State, no specific - 3 
agreement, yes, sir. 

Mr. HuntEeER—And today there is a specific agreement, that is, previ- 
ous to the Pittsburg Convention, there was a distinct understanding as to 
such and such conditions existing in the State of Illinois? 

Tu CHAIRMAN—That is my understanding, yes, sir. 

Mr. HuNTER—Now, I will ask you this. If that is a fact, if we are 
robbed of the right to come in here and ask for a regulation of the differ- 
ences that in our judgment exist, are now existing here, why does the same ~ bs 
agreement, entered into at Pittsburg, give the Pennsylvania operatorsand 
miners, and the Ohio operators and miners, the right to go back there and © a 
make a settlement of the various districts? %, 

THE CHAIRMAN—They tell me they have not had any such an agree- 
meet there. e: 

Mr. HuNTER—They have. They came back and settled for differen- — 
tial between thick and thin vein there in the districts. They told me about 
it. Now there is still some differential existing; they are going back home 
with the understanding between the miners and operators that on theirreturn 
home—Mr. Robbins, if you will remember, in the Joint Convention, brought _ .) 
this matter up and it was there and then decided that all internal matters, — 
internal differences, must be referred back to the State for adjudication. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Have the Pennsylvania miners, that is, the United | 
Mine Workers of Pennsylvania, and any association of Pittsburg operators, ~ 4 
any such an agreement as there was between you men here and our asso- 
ciation? ¢ 

Mr. HuNTER—Well, the western part of Pennsylvania, yes, sir. 

Mr. TAvLOR—Mr. Chairman. I rise to a point of honor. They did 


not. 
THE CHAIRMAN—You are mistaken, clearly. 
Mr. TAYLOR—There was no agreement entered into between any one a 
represented in the Chicago agreement from Pennsylvania, except the thin ® 
vein coal of Pennsylvania. R 
Mr. HuntTER—That is just the point I am making. | 
Mr. TAvLOoR—Their contention has been all the time that they could e 
not get the thick vein into the meetings, therefore they could not make a By 
contract with them. Brother Robbins always took good care, from per- — 
sonal reasons that they did not get together and get the thick veinin. He ~ 
don’t want to get the thick veinin. He wants his little bit of thin vein coal 
fixed for arbitration, and he wants his thick vein coal left out, to do with a 
as he d n pleases. That is the way it goes. (I ask the stenographer’s - 
pardon. ) Aa 
Mr. MITCHELL—If the operators are going to contend that it is not 
proper, why do you take up the discussion at all? a 
THE CHAIRMAN—We are willing to talk, if you can convince us. h 
Mr. MrrcHrrit—I will point out the inconsistent position that the 
operators assume now. They come here and contend that the differentialsin 
the districts were fixed in Pittsburg by the Springfield agreement after it: 
became a part of the Chicago.agreement Is that right? And still, they — 
come here themselves and offer tochange a whole county, which is one of — 
the largest coal producing counties in the southern part of the State. It is El 
certainly inconsistent. \ - 
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THE CHAIRMAN—You agreed to the inconsistency. That is the one 


' thing we agreed on. 


Mr. BENT—That is not acorrect statement of the case. We under- 
stand that in Pennsylvania they are going to try to do the very thing now 
that we did last year, when they establish a scale of differentials in the 
Pittsburg District, or the Pennsylvania Districts. We claim that Inter- 
State Conventions carry those differentials with them. But they haven’t got 
that to-day, and if they had had it at the time of the Pittsburg Convention, 
our position would be that then it could only be changed by agreement. 
Our position is this. We do not deny the jurisdiction of this Joint Conven- 
tion, Joint Scale Committee, by mutual agreement, but we do deny that it 
can be changed by the wish of one party, without the consent of the other. 
That isas I understand our position. The Pittsburg settlement carried 
the Illinois Scale withit. That can be changed by agreement. They may 
change the differentials there in the Pittsburg District by agreement, but 
if they don’t change it by agreement they will have to let the differentials 
stand. 

MR. MITCHELL—Is it not in Pittsburg where the Illinois operators 
evidently feared that the Pittsburg agreement would not carry the Spring- 
field agreement with it, because they repeatedly held meetings and re- 
peatedly instructed every member of the Committees they held, to insist 
on the Springfield agreement being appended to the Pittsburg agreement. 
Is that not right? Didn’t you, asa last resort, when we opposed it? I re- 
member speaking against it myself, in the Scale Committee. Evidently 
the speech I made there aroused a suspicion in the minds of the Illi- 
nois Operators that we were going to ask a change in Northern IIli- 


_nois, because the opposition to us of an agreement there, unless the 


Springfield Scale was appended, came from the Illinois Operators prin- 
cipally. Now, then, when finally (I suppose by the instruction of your 
Association), you instructed your representatives to withdraw that de- 
mand, it was formally withdrawn, Your representative, I believe it was 
Mr. Dalzell. came along and told them that you had finally agreed to have 
that demand withdrawn. Is that not correct? 


MR. TAYLOR—I will answer his question. I happened to be the one 
who did bring that question up which made that binding on Illinois. Sim- 
ply, I spoke for the Association,not for a representative of the Association, 
as a representative of the Scale Committee. My reason was, that you had 
evaded the question, although asked in Sub-Committee several] times. Mr, 
Hunter passed it off with a little laugh, and I said: ‘The old man has got 
something up his sleeve.”” I never intended to have anything that was 
not plainly understood in the meetings. My idea is, that it is the worst 
thing in the world, if you want peace, to go back to miners with any mis- 
understanding. There is only one way to settle with miners and operat- 
ors, and that is to do the square and fair thing to know just what we are 
going to do and to do it, because the minute you evade anything in a set- 
tlement, that minute you invite trouble on either side of the fence. Bad 
faith has been our rock all the time on which we have split. But when we 
get together we should have everything distinctly understood. That is the 
way I want to do; have nothing hidden and we will get along. That is 
why I brought the matter out so plainly there in your Sub-Committee. As 
a matter of record, I stated why we did not have that plainly withdrawn. 
But we went to Dalzell and he said: ‘‘Pshaw. There is no use pushing it 


_ any further here, because Robbins is in thick vein in Pennsylvania. He: 
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will fight you on that if it comes up in this meeting.’’ Andothers. Chap- 


man didn’t want differentials brought up, because he would have licked 
you. He had you licked. We saw it would have been to your detriment. 
We saw there were other members of that Sub-Committee who would vote 
with the miners for selfish purposes or motives and we withdrew our stand. 
We saw there was no use to press the matter any further. 

THE CHAIRMAN—You waived that so as not to prevent a settlement. 
So as not to break up that National settlement. 


Mr. TAvYLOR—Yes, sir. 
Mr. MrrcHELL—At any rate you admit it was done. 
A MEMBER - I move that we adjourn. 


Mr. MrrcHELI—The miners have instructions here to make a proposi- 
tion. We have something to report. I move you, Mr. Chairman, that in- 


asmuch as we have failed to agree on the price of mining for Northern Illi- 


nois, that we recommend to the Joint Scale Convention that the matter be 
submitted to arbitration. 


Tuer CHAIRMAN—I will not rule on it, because there will be a disagree- 


ment anyway. ‘The operators will not vote in favor of it. Simply to meet 
your request and not to be arbitrary, I will not rule on it. I don’t think it 
is worth while to do it. 

Mr. HuntTER—This is decidedly our instructions, and we desire to vote 
so that it may be a matter of record in the future. 

Tue CHAIR—Vou can make a qualified vote. If you desire to vote 
with a qualification, you can do it. 


Mr. MrtcHELL—We don’t ask that this be submitted to arbitration as — 
the result of any action in the Pittsburg convention, but we ask to arbitrate — 
because of our failure to agree. I want to make one short statement. The — 


operators are not the ones who should have the greatest objections to arbi- 
tration in the State of Illinois, because the operators have won in more 
cases than the miners have. We have had three arbitrations in the State 
this year. In all of them the operators got exactly what they asked for. 
In Pana the operators got the rate reduced to 37 cents a ton. If anybody 
should have objections to arbitration it should be the miners. 


THE CHAIRMAN—The operators object to arbitration because they 


claim there is a contract. While the parties who form a contract can 


get together and talk about whether they will carry out that contract 


or not, certainly neither side can demand that the other side shall arbitrate — 


if one side claims it cannot be done. That is the reason the operators ob- 
ject toit. If you want to make the record, as I said awhile ago, I will not 


rule on it arbitrarily. That would be just as bad or worse than to make a 
record, stating that the operators vote against it. They claim there is a 
contract. Now, a contract cannot be arbitrated. That is the reason, it 
amounts to the same thing, but rather than put it in arbitrary form, put it — 


in that form. 


Mr. HEerti—I would like to ask a question. What is the life of the ~ 
contract you have reference to, the scale for hand mining in the State of 


Illinois? 
THE CHAIRMAN—A year from the time, by the Pittsburg contract. 
Mr. HEFTI—I don’t understand it so. 
THE CHAIRMAN—It couldn’t be anything else. 


~ 
* 
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’ Mr. HEFri—It is plain that this contract will terminate the first day 
of April. 


THE CHAIRMAN—That is last year’s contract. 


: Mr. TAYLOR—I claim the present contract will expire the rst of April, 
but it has been reaffirmed for one more year by the Pittsburg agreement. 


" MR. HEFTI—The Chicago agreement has been reaffirmed. That isthe 
only agreement that has been reaffirmed. 


MR. TAYLOR—That is right. 


Mr. Hrrti—That is the agreement I hold in my hand, made a year 
ago. Itexpires the Ist day of April, this year. If— 


° Mr. TAYLor--That doesn’t expire until the Chicago agreement ex- 
\ Pires. f | 
cn, Mr. HEFTI—I want to say this to you. If that scale, as made, is right, 
_ if we understand it to be right, we havea right to adopt it; it shallbe the 
scale of this State for another year. If it is wrong, we have no 
right to adopt it for another year, because it is wrong to have 
that sort of a scale. You say it is right. We say it is wrong. We 
have disagreed. The next step to take, in order to prevent any unnecessary 
trouble, is to do as we propose; place it in the hands of a Board of Arbi- 
_ tration. Gentlemen, that isall we ask of you: If they say we are wrong 
__we will abide by their decision. 


} MR. TayLor—You would have to put the whole scale from beginning 
_ toend into arbitration. It is not only Northern Illinois that is not settled. 
You haven’t settled for one point except the basing point, and if rumor is 
right, you are having a disturbance at the basic point. You want to arbi- 
_ trate on one point when the other eight or nine are at variance. Our objec- 
tion isin picking out one district and changing its relations to other dis- 
tricts. We contend there is no agreement today on thisdemand. Your 
_ demands, as made now, are not in uniformity with any one of the condi- 
tions in our State under that agreement. 


Mr. Morriss—tThe discussion this morning has been on the northern 

_ field. We ‘will take up the other fields when we reach them. Ifitis 

“necessary to go to arbitration on them all we will go, but the north field 
we have beeii discussing this morning. 


THE CHAIR—You cannot settle one without all. If we are going to 
arbitrate on anything, we have got to arbitrate the whole State of Illinois. 
It is impossible to make an arbitration without. 


> Mr. Morriss—What I may say would be of no good on this occasion, 
_ but I wish to state that one year ago the miners, with a spirit of fairness, 
and a desire to go home with an agreement without trouble, under protest 
_ agreed to the scale that was presented by the operators. It is not the scale 
that was presented to the operators by the miners. We practically come to 
you with the same scale that we did one year ago, only with a different 
scale committee on the part of the miners. Hence, it shows that we 

_ were not satisfied before, but for the sake of harmony you asked us 
- totry it for one year and see haw it suited. You stated this. That 
- the operators ought to be in a better position to make a fair scale than the 
miners, so we accepted it on that condition, ina spirit of harmony, and 
went back, and what has been the result? It has cost our organization 
v. $150,000. It has not only cost us that, but our lives. And we donot desire 
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a repetition of that again. If those people ‘were wronged, or any people 
were wronged, we desire toright it. It seems we cannot agree here. If we 
appoint a Board of Arbitration we are willing to abide by its decision. I 
wish to state farther, that in the latter part of May, or first of June, a con- 
vention was called, a Joint Convention, if you please, and in that conven- 
tion the operators and miners debated, the operators presented their griev- 
ances and we, on the part of the miners agreed to listen to them, and after 
it was all over the Executive Committees of both organizations met, and 
the operators made the statement that the scale had been affirmed, that the 
committee had signed it and they desired it should go on for one year, and 
at the end of that year if we decided that there were any mistakes in it 
whatever they could be rectified. You come here to-day and demand that 
we shall not take that up again. It seems to me thatif the northern ope- 
rators, or any operators, are right they have nothing to fear in arbitration. 
Nothing to fear, if their position is right. As Mr. Mitchell has stated we, 
the miners, have all to fear. If our position is wrong, then we will rectify 
it. If we are the losers we will try to stand by it. If you are the losers we 
are satisfied you will also. Ifitisa fact that the agreement entered into 
cannot be arbitrated, then I will state that the miners on their part made 
a mistake when they arbitrated the Pana question, the Virden question 
and the Mount Vernon question. And upon this floor, in arguments, you 
brought the objection that as the arbitrators had given certain conditions 
in certain fields, we ought to submit to them as given, and then you come 
right back on us and state that there areno better arbitrators than miners 
and operators. I believe that: But then it seems to me the two state- 
ments do not verify. You want to hold us to an agreement when it suits 
you in one particular field, because arbitration has decided it, and then in 
another field, for probably something that you fear, you refuse to arhitrate. 
The position must be wrong if you fear to arbitrate, that we do not com- 
pare with each other. Now, it is our desire to deal with fairness along the 
line with each and every operator, whether he is a member of this associa- 
tion or not. .I was in hopes that every operator in the State of Illinois 
could be a member of your association. If they were all members, con- 
nected with you, we could do business on a fairer line than we are doing it 
to-day. But when we meet these operators, who are not members of your 
association, they put up an argument that we cannot go against with them. 
The argument that they put up tothe public makes it difficult for our 
organization to carry out our agreement with you. With those operators, 
who are not members of your organization, their facilities for mining are 
such that they can obtain miners at a very low rate, which makes it diffi- 
cult for us to carry into effect the agreement that we make with you. And 
they claim to other miners and to the public at large that your association 
has not dealt fairly with them or they would have stayed with you. We 
want to defeat those arguments and to get facts and to go with those facts 
and present them to the public and everyone else, and it is only through 
this way that we can get your arguments to take back to fight them with 
their arguments. Now, one question that I have been desirous to ask Mr. 
Taylor, and that is this: He has repeatedly spoken about having dumped 
upon him this railroad coal. There is not an operator here but what knows 
that you can’t take into consideration coal that is bought by the railroad 
companies and used by them, because they buy it at the price paid at the 
pit and no consideration in freight rate is considered by those people. 
Mr. Taylor knows that. Coal from certain portions of the north pass our 
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door every day, and is put into the shafts of the southern field. The rail- 
road people, in doing their business, if they have a certain haulage, if they 
can increase that haulage and thereby get ten cents, it is that much to 
them. It isa business transaction that ought not to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

There is another thing that I wish to state, probably not in the order 
of this motion, but while I am on my feet, but I wish to state my views on 
the subject, and if wrong I want to be righted. Thatisthis: They claim 
that their increase is due to the fact that certain companies have gone out 
of business, and that certain mines have been closed. If they have been 
able to take up certain business, through.these mines being closed, that 
business goes into the competitive market, and the Southern Operator, no 
matter where, is a competitor with that business. It seems it would natur- 
ally increase that business. You have been able to take all that, or to take 
all that your output would allow you to take. 

Mr. TayvLor—I think Mr. Morriss misunderstood my statement. I 
did not state that it increased the business. It increased the running time 
at the shafts. But half of the shafts in the field have been shut down. 
The shafts that remain have been running double. That is my statement. 


_. Not that we had increased the business by the mines running overtime, 
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because there are so many mines in the field that are closed down. It is 
the same business, but it gives the men better running time. 

Mr. Morriss-I understood his position, but I want to state this: 
It appears when these mines shut down you secure all that business. 

Mr. TayvLor—It belonged to us. They were abandoned. It put the 
business in a few mines instead of scattering it in a lot of mines. 

Mr. Morriss—Those mines that have closed down do not belong to 
you people. 

Mr. TayvLoR—The Wilmington people I have reference to control the 
mines of that field. These mines were shut down. 

Mr. Morriss—The same argument can be used with other operators. 


THE CHAIRMAN—I think this is hardly pertinent to the motion. The 
question was whether there should be an arbitration in the matter, a Board 
of Arbitration appointed. I believe the operators decline to vote on that 
motion because they claim there is already a contract. Mr. Mitchell, will 
you please repeat the motion? 

Mr. MITCHELL—In as much as the Sub-Committee have failed to 
reach an agreement on the price of mining for Northern Illinois, I move 
that we recommend to the Joint Convention that the Northern Illinois 
matter be submitted to a Board of Arbitration. 

A MEMBER—I second the motion. 


THE CHAIRMAN—The miners vote Aye. 
The motion is lost for want of a full vote. 
Mr. Taylor, will you make the qualification to the motion? 


Mr. TAYLOR—The Operators, in as much as an agreement has not 
been reached by the Scale Committee, desire to state that an agreement 
was not reached in any district fully, except as to the basic point of Dan- 
ville, which was established under the Pittsburg agreement. And we con- 
tend that the Pittsburg agreement established the mining rate and present 
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conditions in the State of Illinois as it did in the competitive states for one 
year, beginning April 1st, 1898, and ending March 31, 1899, and as they 
are under contract and agreement with the United Mine Workers of 
America, that the matter is not open for arbitration at this time unless as 
a whole, except as provided for an arbitration of the machine minirg dif- 
ferential, under the Pittsburg agreement. 


Mr. HUNTER—I move that we now adjourn; that this Sub-Committee — . 
arise and report our disagreement to the Joint Convention at 2 p. m. 


A MEMBER—I second the motion. 
The motion was carried unanimously. 


The Sub-Committee met Tuesday, March 7th, at 7 P. M., pursuant to 
adjournment on March 4th, and the following proceedings were had, to-wit: 

On the entrance of Mr. Taylor he was applauded by those assembled, 
and thereupon produced a box of cigars for the company. 

THE CHAIRMAN—The Committee will please be in order. 

A MEMBER—First, where are we at? 

A MEMBER—Springfield. 

[A pause. ] 

THe CHAIR—Well, it is out of order for the Chairman to talk; so con- 
sidered. 


Mr. HuntER—Perhaps the Chairman or Secretary could give us infor- 
mation as to where we left off at our last meeting. If it can be done, per- 
haps we can move along the line and come to business immediately. 


[Mr. Moorshead enters and is also applauded. ] 
Mr. MoorsHEAD--Are we waiting for the wine. 
Mr. HuntER—NoO, sir; for the spirit to move us. [Laughter. ] 


Tue CHAIR—When Mr. Taylor was applauded he sent down for a box 
of cigars. I suppose there might be an application in speaking of the wine, 
of the same rule. . 


Mr. HunterR—If I were the gentleman who was applauded, I would 
have responded. | 


Mr. MoorsHEAD—I was not present when Mr. Taylor was applauded. 


Mr. SWEET—Mr. Chairman. If we don’t introduce something pretty 
soon we will have no report to make tomorrow morning. I move you, sir, — 
that we take up the scale seriatum. : 


TuE CHAIRMAN—You have heard the motion. Is there a second? 

Mr. HeFrI—I second the motion. . 
Ac Lae CHAIRMAN—Those in favor of the motion will indicate it by say- 
ing aye. 

Aye 

Contrary 


—-———_— 


The motion is unanimously carried. 


Mr. HuntER—Mr. Chairman, is it the understanding that we proceed a 
with the First District? 


THE CHAIRMAN—I take it that would be in order. 
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Mr. HUNTER—Then, Mr. Chairman, that being the facts in the case, 
I move you that we take up District No. 1, which comprises Streator, 
Clarke City and associated mines, 47 cents. Third vein and associated 
mines, including 24 inches brushing, Wilmington and associated mines, 
including brushing, Wilmington and Bloomington thick vein; Pontiac, top, 
bottom and third vein conditions (I think that ends there). Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I move you, sir, that the scale of prices made out by the miners 
be adopted. 

Mr. CAHILL—I second the motion. ‘ 

THE CHAIRMAN—You have heard the motion. 


Mr. TAYLOR—Mr. Chairman. I move to amend Mr. Hunter’s motion 
to read: First District of Illinois, Streator, Clarke City and associated mines, 
47 cents. Third vein and associated mines, including 24 inches brushing, 
53 cents. Wilmington and associated mines, including Bloomington, in- 
cluding brushing, 63 cents. Bloomington thick vein, 58 cents. Pontiac 
third vein conditions, 68 cents; the same as the present Pittsburg agree- 


_ ment. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Is that the proposition of the miners’ scale now? 


Mk. HUNTER—NO, sir, the miners’ is 74. My motion is forthe scale 
the miners submitted. 


Mr. SWEET—I second Mr. Taylor’s motion. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Are there any remarks? If not, the vote will be 
taken. 


Mr. TAYLOR—Mr, Chairman. I don’t believe we ought to proceed toa 
vote at this time without remarks. It will leave us just where we started 
out the other day. But our remarks should be short and to the point. We 
put in three or four days last week of hard work, discussing all the points 
at issue. We have had two days of cool deliberation since we left here. 
A vote forced at that time without remarks might put us at lager heads 
again. We want to get a settlement if we can. I have thought over this 
matter since we went away from here, and thought seriously, in all the 
lights and effect it has upon the operators of this state and the effect upon 
the mining industries, and have decided that if we break up in a row and 
go home,it probably means the undoing of six months of the hardest strug- 
gle that the miners and operators have gone through in any state. It 
means the wiping out of each other. It means on your part many days of 
hardship, and starvation in many cases; it means the wiping out of thous- 
ands and hundreds of thousands of these operators. It means the wiping 
out of the Chicago agreement, the eight hour day. In many cases the 
Struggle would destroy the mine run system in Illinois and return to the 
double standard in many sections of the state. It means disruption in 
many places in the United States; it certainly means a disruption of the 
good feeling which now exists between the miners and the operators. I 
don’t believe we will have another Inter-State Convention for several years. 
I don’t want to see us go away without a settlement, gentlemen. The fight 
has come right down here onto Northern Illinois. That is where our dis- 
cussion begins. We think we have set our case plainly before you in every 
phase that we knew it. We certainly went to Pittsburg intending to stand 
by the miners there as we stood by them in Chicago. We hoped there 
would be an advance along the line so we could pay it in Illinois. We 
have found no reason whatever to doubt, that had it been granted along 
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the line it would have been paid in Illinois without a struggle, The other 
states got the same mining prices and conditions they had last year. 
Within the last four or five days they have been given a concession in freight 
rates of 83% cents. In other words, they are in that much better position | 
than we are. I took occasion many times last season, when con- 
tracts were being made in Wisconsin, Minnesota and other points, 
to write to Brothers Ryan, Mitchell, Hunter and other gentlemen 
of your side, giving them the bids on coal in State institutions of Wiscon- | 
sin. One case I recollect at this time, one bid on business from Illinois we 
bid at 12 cents a ton, and West Virginia outbid us. The same is true itt 
other cases. Now, these gentlemen, although they have the same mining 


rate and conditions they had last year, under the Pittsburg agreement, have ~ & 


still been put on a further competitive basis as against the western opera- 
tors and western miners, by a freight rate which has been adjusted to 834 
cents less than last year. One other point I desire to answer which wasn’t 
answered the other day. The only point I know of that wasn’t fully dis- 
cussed. The contention of the Northern Illinois operators was this: That 
for years past we had been based largely upon eastern settlements, andin © 
the big strike of 1897, when the miners in the eastern States took four — 
cents less than the demand, that we finally settled in Northern Illinois, at 
that time the only fully organized district in the State, that final settle- 
ment was made on a basis of four cents less. Your National President 
asked the question here, ‘‘Would you be willing to pay the 10 cents differ- 


ence which the Hocking Valley paid at Chicago?’ Mr. Bantz answered 4 . 


him, as I remember, ‘‘Yes,if you give us back the double standard.’’ But he 
did not go quite far enough. The point that I now wish to bring out 
clearly before this‘committee is this: That for over 20 years previous to 
the Chicago agreement there had been a recognized difterential between 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, of nine centsa ton. That nine cents was claimed 
wholly because there were wider screenings in Pennsylvania than Ohio; 
that the mines in Pennsylvania run over inch and a half bar of screenings, 
and in Ohio they run over inch and a quarter screens. At the 
Chicago Convention the screens were equalized. We agreed upon a 
flat bar screen, inch and a quarter in mesh, 12 feet long, five feet 
wide, and for that concession of one-quarter of an inch as between _ 


Pennsylvania and Ohio, the price was fixed at ninty-six cents © 
for Ohio, 10 cents above the price they were paying, and 66 cents in Penn- ~ , 


sylvania, 1 cent above the price they were paying. In other words, 
‘the miners of Pennsylvania for one-quarter of an inch of screenings con- — 
ceded 9 cents differential and took a one cent advance, while you miners of — 
Illinois wiped out the screenings entirely and got an advance of 3 cents 


throughout the state on mine run, clear. We didn’t go into that clearly 


the other day and I believe that is the only question brought out that was _ 
not fully discussed. We all know there is not a man in this room, the 


National Executive apart, anybody, everyone of you knowsthat you will 


find mines in Pennsylvania to-day, in sight of Pittsburg, working on inch 


and a half screen, working ten hours a day, right around Pittsburg. We a 


did not bring it up to have to fight over again. Now we don’t want to go ~ 
back, gentlemen, and open up this eight hour a day question. We don’t 
want to go back and open up the mine run question. We don’t want 
to open up anything of that kind. We think that we have arranged © 
this screen as capably as the minds of men can arrange it. 
Nobody can fix a perfect scale. We have done the best we could, both on — 
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- the part of your organization and on the part of our association, and I cer- 


tainly hope that we can agree to ratify the Pittsburg agreement, which 
was simply a ratification of last year’s Chicago agreement. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN—Are there any further remarks? 


MR. SWEET—Mr. Chairman. My contention has been all the time, 
that as the operators here who are in our association have practically 
agreed on the scale the past year, the only operators who are making any 
contention are outside of the association, parties on the Chicago & Alton rail- 
road. My contention is that if they could not pay last year’s scale, how could 
they pay this year’s scale, even if we should put it up 4 cents aton. We 
have had none of their business. There is no business that they could have 
got last year that they can get this year on the same scale. An advance of 4 
cents a ton on our mining, about 800,000 tons of coal last year, would be 
$32,000. That is equal to putting a mortgage on our property of $800,000, 
and that mortgage can never be paid off. You can see where that would 
land us. I am not speaking of our company alone, but all other compan- 
ies in the northern field would be in the same condition. It doesn’t seem 
tome that there is anyone who will reason this thing out properly, but 


what will see that we cannot afford to be placed in that position. We have - 


always said that if it is possible to make an advance all along the line, we are 
perfectly willing to pay it, ifothers are paying equally the same. When we 
went to Pittsburg we found a great deal of talk about a ro cent advance. 
We said all right, we were perfectly willing to pay an advance of Io cents, 
if others paid it. Under those circumstances we would not raise any ob- 
jection. We found the operators there could not get together ,at all and 
agree, unless we stood on last year’s scale. They could not possibly pay it 


_in the Hocking Valley or the Pittsburg District, on account of the situation 


in West Virginia. It seems to me that the only thing for us to do is to re- 
affirm the scale of last year, and run another year, sothat we can see what the 
prospects will be toward bringing about a condition of things that will 
enable us all to make an advance. We assure you, gentlemen, that we are 
just as anxious to pay you an advance as you are to have it, if it were pos- 
sible for us to do it and make any money at all. 


Mr. HUNTER—Mr. Chairman. I have listened very attentively 
to Mr. Taylor and Mr. Sweet, along the line of argument produced by 
them both, as to why this advance should not be paid. Allow me to 
say to these gentlemen that have made their speeches, now, that in 
the past year they have not complied with the conditions of the Inter- 
State agreement of 1898. In other words, the scale adopted by the 
Springfield miners, that is, the rate of forty-eight cents per ton, although 
the Northern Illinois operators have enjoyed a condition over and above 
their competitors, in our judgment, by which they have been enabled to 
Operate their mines every day for the past year, for less than half of the cost 
that their competitors have operated their mines during the past year, 
which is a self-evident fact to me that they have had granted to thema 
condition that the others have not had granted to them, and consequently 
have worked a mortal injury to somebody. The facts in the case have 
demonstrated that they have never worked the same number of days in 
the past that they have worked last year. And if they have not worked 
the same number of days in the past that they have worked in the past year, 
this very fact and this fact alone, is evidence that they have been granted 


_ acondition by force of circumstances which we could not control, that al- 
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lows them to do that. The battle was fought long, and bitter and hard, and 
we were compelled to take four cents less in Northern Illinois than the bal- 
ance of the operators were compelled to pay. We say to you in all kind- — 
ness—I don’t want to take up much of your time—that we are justly en- 
titled to the scale as made by the miners in Springfield. That is the 48 am 
cent rate. ‘They have enjoyed this condition, operated their mines largely, _ 
and most certainly if the other fellows have made money, they certainly — 
have made more money. They must have made more money than the | 
other men, because they had that four cent condition given to them. Now, — 
we think the time has arrived when that four cents is justly entitled to 
change. The argument has been made in our meetings, by Mr. Taylorand 
others, on the floor of this committee, that they were satisfied when we 
signed that Inter-State agreement at Pittsburg, it carried with it — 
the Springfield scale. Now, gentlemen, those who had _ the 
pleasure of attending that Sub-Committee will bear me out in the 
truthfulness of my statement now. That when the question of thick — 
and thin vein differential came up, one operator arose on the floor of 
that Joint Sub-Committee and said this in substance, that it was understood ~ 
just as we say, that all internal differences must be regulated by the State 
in which the differences exist. Weclaim here, gentlemen, that thereis a 
difference existing, so far as price is concerned, in this great State of Illi- 
nois. This internal difference we have met to consider. If you will take — 
the pains to read Article V. of the Inter-State Agreement, you willseethat 
it says, that where there are internal differences existing in the States or 
Districts, such internal differences shall be referred back to the State or & 
District in’which the difference exists. We hold today that there is a differ-_ 

ence existing; that you have enjoyed a condition of four cents less than you~ 
ought to enjoy, and we are justly entitled to it. WYouclaim thatin signing — 
that Inter-State agreement, it carried all the conditions of the Springfield — 
scale and every other scale. We hold to it that it carries with it nothing ~ 
only the agreement entered into with the four competitive States, Pennsyl- ~ 
vania, Ohio, Indiana and Lllinois. Therefore, we come here today, seeking 
redress, which will place each and every operator in a relative competitive — 
condition. We claim weare justly entitled to this. Again, I see another — 
thing corroborating our position. Brother Mitchell referred to it previous 
to going away. Thatisthis: There seems to bea tacit understanding be- — 
tween you men, and your mouths are hermetically sealed. You are not — 
going to oppose this method of an advance in wages in Northern Illinois, — 
yet you know (the same as those who have come to us) that Northern — 
Illinois is a competitor of yours, and we ought to place them in your scale. — 
Yet, you come into this Joint Sub-Committee, and don’t open your a 
mouths. We hold today, that by virtue of the condition given to 3 
you in our weakness, you have gained the pessession of four cents — 
advance over us which isjustly due us. Now that is what we are looking M 
after, We believe we are right and ought to have it, And that is the only 4 
condition upon which you can get a settlement, in my humble judgment, — 
at this present time. I don't want to take up the time: this thing has. 
been all thrashed out. We want to talk a little too much. But I think — 
the time has come when this price ought to be paid, in order to place each ~ 
and every operator in a relative competitive condition. If itisa fact that 
you are hurting the other fellow, it demonstrates to me this, that you have — 
come to a tacit understanding, had more or less of a conspiracy on the part — 
of the operators, there is an understanding between you and the other fel- — 
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low and you have joined issues against us. You don’t want to pay it. It 
isafact that youcan pay it. Thatisa fact—you cannot gainsay it. You 
have had the trade for a year that has given to you the condition that you 
occupy. You are able to pay this four cents. It is no unjust demand on 
the part of the miners. Itis a just demand. We ask you to give us that 
which is justly ours. No more, no less. 


Mr. TAYLOR—Mr. Chairman, Although we did thrash out a lot of. 
stuff, it seems to have slipped Brother Hunter’s mind absolutely and com- 
pletely, the reasons given in these meetings, which are simply these, in 
substance, without restating them at length: During the past year we 
have mined in our field about eight hundred thousand. tons of coal. We 
have worked every day, as you state. Two or three years ago we mined 
964,000 tons of coal.. We worked about half the time that year; but during 
that year there was in operation the O. R. & Q. shaft. or Colonel Sweet’s. 
As the O. was abandoned the R. was opened. Mr. B had two 
shafts, one abandoned the previous year. The Big Four had two 
shafts, one of which was abandoned. The Star Coal Company had 
three shafts, one of which has never been reopened since the strike, and 
these parties, the same companies, are selling that same coal, putting in 
half as many shafts as they did two or three years ago. In other 
words, the difference was to the advantage of you miners, rather 
than to the disadvantage of the company. Instead of running twelve 
shafts half time they run six shafts full time. Itis better for you who 
work in those six shafts to work full time every day than half time in 
twelve shafts. There is no more business taken. It is not taken from any 
other operator. The very fact that we are here together (and we are to- 
gether, as Mr. Hunter says, there is no denying that fact). Every man 
has something selfish in his makeup, every man. Kvery miner, as well as 
every operator, alike. Wedo not suppose they would sit here every day 
and not be prejudiced against the Northern Illinois scale if it hurt them. 
These men who sneak around and talk under their hats to you, let them 
present their arguments up here so we will havea chance to talk to them. 
I don’t believe in quoting men who will sneak behind your back. Let 
them state frankly what they have got to say. The very fact that by the 
arrangement of our business we have run our shafts upon full time is now 
being used for your argument why we should pay an advance. I claim 


that the miners are interested in having those shafts run full time and less 


shafts in the field. The fact that we have mined as many tons as we did a 
few years ago, after running fewer mines, ought not to work against us. 
As Mr. Sweet said: ‘‘When we didn’t have the work we were damned, 
and, when we gotit, then we were damned.’’ I don’t think that is argu- 
ment. Now, when we went down to Pittsburg, if an advance had been 
paid, we expected to add that to every district in the State of Lllinois. 
You dodged the question of differential in Ohio. Mr. Mitchell Says it has 
been so long established and recognized. It is because Brother Chapman, 
with his large voice, kind of scared you. The fact remains that we didn’t 
get that advance. I knew about what would happen. When Mr. Chapman 
gets what he wants he signs. When he don’t, he stays away. Mr. Rad. 
cliffe didn’t back you up. Mr. Chapman goes in and claims what he wants 
and gets it. Now, if we open up this question of screenings in this state 


_ I don’t know where we will be. I don’t believe you want todo that. I 


} 


_ know we don’t. When we had screenings in this State we never had an 


; agreement inthe State. We never knew what anybody’s coal cost from 


° 
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one year to another. We have had four or five thousand arsuments on © 
that point. That question was threshed out last year. Therefore, we ~ 
claim if you have arbitration in Illinois you will have to open up the 73 
whole question again if you open up this. We don’t want to open pee 


COLONEL SWEET—Mr. Chairman. Mr. Hunter claims that because we ~ 
worked steady last year in the Northern Illinois field consequently we | 
must be too low onthe scale. Isn’t it a fact that Danville worked just as — 
much last year as we did? They ran steady, full, all the time. Isn’tit a @ 
fact that Indiana ran full all the time? And they are our active, and we 7 
claim practically our only competitors, Indiana and Danville. We don’t — 
complain about Danville, but we do claim if Danville ison the same scale 
as last year, and they had all the business they could do, that it 1s pretty 
good evidence to us, and ought to be to everybody else, that they are ona 
proper scale, and we are on a proper scale. It cannot be argued against us 
that simply because we have worked steady through the ycar that we are 
too low on the scale, unless you take into account Indiana and Danville, i 
who have also done the same thing. ; 


Mr. HuNTER—Mr. Chairman: I don’t have any desire to thresh over ~ 
this wheat or straw. It was threshed over last Saturday, it is the same © e. 
line of argument the gentlemen produced on Friday and Saturday. It has : 
been answered in every particular along the line. We have met them at” 
every issue. I have no desire to enter into any lengthy argument. They — 
know the conditions we are up against; sodo we. We have realized in the | SP 
last few days that we have had to fight them in every particular. We have — 
proven beyond a shadow of a doubt that we are entitled to our demands. — 
There is no need of taking up the time of this intelligent body in threshing — 
this over again. Let us get it off our hands, go through it. Time is too ~ 
precious to waste in threshing the same straw over again. a 


THE CHAIRMAN—Are there any other remarks? 


Mr. RvVAN—Mr. Chairman. I am not a member of your Commit- 7 
tee— . a 


Mr. HunteR—You are an officer, and justly entitled to considera- _ 
tion. 4 


THE CHAIR—Certainly. 


Mr. Rvan—But it seems to me the arguments presented by Mr. Tay- 
lor in behalf of the present price are very good arguments why he should 
pay what the miners are asking. He has enumerated the different advant- ~ 
ages that his mines have been working under during the last year, and Z 
still he don’t want to give them up. Iam not the least bit surprised that — 
Mr.Taylor takes that stand, or those controlling mines in the same field with ~ 
him. They are certainly enjoying more and better advantages at the pres- — 
ent time than they have ever done before since they have been operating 
that feld We remember few years ago, when some of the mines in that — 
field ran a day, a day and a half ora week; but for the past year they have © 
certainly been doing all they could, and many of the operators in the ~ 
northern field have told me that they could not possibly get coal enough 
to supply the demand. Now, while they have those conditions, it is not — 
altogether to ¢heir credit. I believe it is to the miners themselves that ~ 
the credit is due of bringing about the conditions that Mr. Taylor feels like, — 
I might say, bragging about, as he has done to-night. From what I can @ 
find out of the situation, I believe that the miners are justly entitled to — 
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every cent they are asking for. The condition of the coal market war- 
rants it. According to the last issue of the Black Diamond, which, 
I believe is your official organ, I see no reason why the miners 
should not be given the benefit of this prosperity that has struck 
us, as well as all other branches of industry. We can read in 
the daily papers every day of large manufactories, such as rolling 
mills, silk mills, woolen mills, etc., voluntarily advancing their 
employes’ wages. I see no reason why we ought not to get a little of this. 
Iam sure we can stand it. The official reports from the City of Chicago 
show that Northern Ilinois has increased her tonnage in that market largely 
during the past year. I believe that cannot be denied. We ought to get 
some of the advantages of these improved conditions. I want to read 
a statement in the Black Diamond commenting upon the condition o 
the market to partly substantiate my claim that the market is in 
a condition to warrant the payment of the small amount the miners are 
asking. This is in regard to the condition of the bituminous coal mines: 
“Bituminous coal continues fair to good demand. Business quite active. 
Though there is probably less feverishness over the recent crisis, there is 
still a scarcity of eastern coal from West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
and all shippers of these varieties say they are very much behind in their 
orders. From this it is quite evident that some of the regions have not yet 
recovered from the effects of the recent severe storm. Coal from these states 
is slow to arrive, so that when it does come, it is readily absorbed by the 
trade.” That is not altogether in our favor. But the balance of the 
article is: ‘‘The demand for soft coal in the north and_ northwest contin- 
ues uninterrupted. Shipments large. This continuance is proof that 
the consumption of coal has been heavy and the distribution. of stocks 
at the points of distribution has been general, which is sure to 
bring about an unusual degree of activity in making shipments 
when the season of navigation opens. The steamboats are making 
preparations for increasing facilities— soft coal. It should not be 
forgotten that the commercial formula of the country is on a much 


_ better basis than it has been for years and this means that the pres- 


ent good demand for fuel for manufacturing purposes will be main- 
tained and be probably increased, rather than diminished. The consump- 
tion of coal for all purposes seems to show a general change in conditions; 
a general improvement in every direction all through the Western States. 
The best that can be said about prices is that they are steady on all grades, 
and not for a long time has the soft coal market been in as good shape as it 


_ is at the present time.’’ There are several other articles, Mr. Chairman, in — 
_ the Black Diamond, stating the condition of the coal market generally. 


“The conditions of mining affairs in Iowa are such that strikes are threatened 


in-that State,’ which certainly opens up another channel for the product of 


this State, if we reach a settlement, I know you people take advantage of 


these things when you get a chance. I notice in this issue also—well, it is 
_ on the same line as the last of that article I read you, in regard to the north- 


western market; that there is a greater demand for that coal in that field, 
that country, at the present time, than there has been for years. There 
has been higher prices paid for it than for years, and if the coal operators 


_ don’t get the prices they ought to get for this product, it is pretty near time 


x, they got prices by which they could pay for our mining price. There is no 
2 
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reason why they can’t get it. If they don’t get it pretty soon the miners 


ought to take things in their own hands and get it for them. That it is the 
way I feel about it. 


Mr. TavLoR—Mr. Chairman. I am very much obliged to Mr. Ryan for 
reading that article— : 


Mr. RvAN—I understand what you are going to say, now. I could 
almost say it for you. 

Mr. TAvLoR—I am going to talk about a point that was made in Pitts- 
burg, and settled down there. (That is one thing you didn’t know I was 
going to say.) The pointis, that there is at present a pretty good demand for 
western coal, from the fact that there is no.coal at these distributing points. 
Last year they took in coal up to the 25th of December. This year I don’t think 
they took in a ton of coal after November on the lakes. Navigation shut 
up thirty days ahead of time on account of the severity of the weather, run- 


ning them short of coal in Milwaukee, Manitowoc and Duluth. The severe — d 


storms have stopped the West Virginia coal temporarily and there has been 
an extra demand for coal. If we could keep West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania on short supply at the docks, we would always have a good demand 
for western coal. . 


d ., 
Mr. RvAN—We will have to get on the right side of those other men. 


Mr. HuNTER—This thing was all brought up last week. 
Mr. STANLEV—I think sufficient has been said in regard to the miners’ 


side of the question by Brother Ryan and Brother Hunter, but probably — 


there is one thought which has not been presented in regard to our side of 
the question. It has been inferred here this evening to make it appear that 
we were asking an advance in the price of mining throughout the State of 


Illinois. ‘These are not the facts in the case. It is simply asking for that . 


which we lost in 1897, in a portion of the State of Illinois. Now, one of the 
reasons why I ask for this advance is this: As I stated before, that since 1894 


there has always existed 11 cents of a differential between us and the Dan-> 4 
ville field, and Mr. Sweet has acknowledged, on the floor of this: Committee 


that he is a close competitor with the Danville field, as also Indiana. The 
reason that I desire to assign for this differential of 11 cents is this: They 
have really a better vein of coal than what we have in the Streator field, 
taking it through and through, because I have worked in both places. An- 
other reason, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, is the fact that the present 


supply of slack in the Danville field is larger than in this field. I 


don’t think the operators will deny this assertion. Hence, all we 


are honestly asking is simply, as Brother Hunter stated in your hear- 
ing, in our demoralized condition we were driven close to the wall 
and obliged to submit to the inevitable, namely, a reduction of four ~ 


cents on our scale, which was formulated in Springfield, namely, 48 cents 
for the Streator field. Now, as Brother Ryan has remarked, I think if you 
would only feel so disposed, that you are ina position to give us what we 
ask, at your hands, because I think, honestly and truly, it justly belongs to 
us. AndasI have stated before to this Committee, I was just as eager to 


bring up the south to their proposition, so that our operators in the north ~ 
would be able to enter the market, so that we might be able to makea living ~ 
as well as the south, as 1 well remember a man acknowledged here that the 
time was when we had but very little work, while the south was in a condi- .— 
tion where they had nearly all the work. But when you look at the condi- 2 
tion of affairs today, compared with the condition when they had so much ~ 


a, 
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work, at 25 cents per ton, when we now have elevated those people up to 4o 
cents. I think the condition isa fair condition today, to what it was in 
years gone by. Hence, I believe, honestly and truly, that our operators are 
in a position where they can give us what we ask. 

Mr. MoorsHEAD—Mr. Stanley, may Iask youa question? 

MR. STANLEY—Yes, sir. 


MR. MoorsHEAD—Were you in a demoralized condition in February, 
1898, when you made this scale of wages in Illinois? 


MR. STANLEY—In a demoralized condition? 
Mr. MoorsHEAD—You said that you were in a demoralized condition. 


MR. STANLEY—I said we were in a demoralized condition then as far as 
our organization was concerned, when we had to submit to a four cents re- 
duction in 1898. You made the scale in 1898, 


Mr. MoorsHEAD—In 1897. If I said 1898, I was mistaken. 


Mr. HUNTER—We will answer Mr. Moorshead that we were, yes sir, in 
just about the same position in 1898, but we have grown to be men since then. 


MR. MooRSHEAD -~ I thought from this discussion that you were still 
boys. 

Mr. SWEET—Mr. Chairman, it might be well to answer some of the 
arguments brought forward here by showing statistics from the tst of Janu- 
ary to the Ioth of this month, or t1oth of February. Pittsburg’s increased 
shipment to Chicago was 37,000 tons over last year for the same time. The 
Hocking Valley was 21,000 tons increase and West Virginia has increased 
18,000 tons since the rst of January for the same time last year; Northern 


Illinois decreased 17,000 tons; Southern Illinois has increased 47,000 tons; 


Central Illinois has decreased 9,000 tons; Indiana Brazil block has increased 
I,100 tons; miscellaneous soft coal from Indiana has increased 20,000 tons. 


Mr. RYAN—Mr. President, Mr. Sweet only reads from one of the offic- 
ial statistics. If he will look at it from December Ist to December 20th, 
1898, Northern Illinois shows an increase of 9,063 tons. The Chicago mar- 
ket is the only field in the state that shows any increase, 


Mr. SWEET—That is for what length of time? 
Mr, RYAN—From December tst to December 20th. 
MR. SWEET—What does Indiana show? 


Mr. RYAN—It shows, Indiana, shows a miscellaneous increase of 14,287 
tons during that time. For 1898 Northern Illinois shows a large increase. 


MR. SWEET—AII the states show an increase on that point. 
Mr. RYAN—From August Ist to August 20th, 1899, Northern Illinois 


_ shows an increase of 13,437 tons. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Gentlemen, if there are no further remarks we will 


call a vote on the amendment offered by Mr. Taylor, which is in substance 


that the 1898 prices prevail. 
Operators—Aye. 
Miners—Nay. 
The motion is lost. 
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The vote now recurs to the original motion, that the prices be made as 
stated in Mr. Hunter’s motion. 


Operators—No. 
Miners— Yes. 
The motion is lost. 


TE CHAIR—What is the pleasure of the Committee? 

Mr. HunteR—Danville, Westville, Grape Creek and associated mines 
in Vermillion County is all fixed, isn’t it? . 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption -of the Miners’ Scale for the 
Third District,Springfield and associated mines, including Niantic on the east 
and Springfield on the south, 40 7-10 cents per ton; Lincoln, 45 7-10 cents per 


ton. I move the adoption of the miners’ scale along that line. 
The motion was seconded by a member. 


Mr. HotmEs—I move as an amendment to Brother Hunter’s motion, that 
Springfield and associated mines, including Niantic on the east and Spring- 
Geld on the south, be made at 40 7-10 cents; Lincoln, 42% cents. 

TE CHAIRMAN— You have heard the motion. Is there a second? 

Mr. Stupson—I second the motion. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Are there any remarks? If not, a vote will be called, 


Mr. HormEs—Mr. Chairman. I occupy the same position that Brother 
Hunter did a minute ago in saying that this matter has been thoroughly 
gone over; but I cannot refrain, after listening to the talk of Brother Hunter, 
in still making a few further remarks. One point made by the miners’ side 
of the house claimed my earnest attention. That was the expressed desire 
to place the mines upon a fair, relative, competitive basis. Gentlemen, that 
is just exactly what our mines are asking at your hands. Now, again you 
say that if a mine is losing ground, has lost its trade, it is good evidence that 
there is something wrong, either upon the part of the management or on the 
scale adopted. 

Mr. HuntER—Upon the part of the management, we think. 


Mr. Ho_tmEs—Well, we will go into that later on, Brother Hunter, to 


your satisfaction. Now, in our little mine, located where it is, we have lost J 


for a corresponding period in the past over the old basis. We have lost 


fully 115,000 tons 1n a year. I simply want to make that assertion, q 


Mr. Chairman. I think you know that we are not overburdened by trade. 
Now, let us briefly review the arguments on the situation at Lincoln, as 


stated before. In the first place, in regard to the contention on the height. — 
of the coal. I want to say to you, gentlemen, I want to ask you as practi- — 
cal miners. ‘The assertion was made on this floor that the props that went — 
down into that mine were from 5 feet 2 to 5 feet S inches long. Was there — 
a word of contradiction, as far as that is concerned, on the floor of this com- ; 


mittee? ‘That was an accepted fact, was it not? 
(Mr. Simpson takes the chair, temporarily. ) 
Mr. HuntTER—We will answer that when we come to it. 


Mr. Hotmrs—Is it not a fact that we would have some complaints as ; 
to the length of those props? Would not those props be unsuitable for coal — 


4 feet 10 inches in height, as some of our miners have claimed here that it © 
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was? Now, I want to say further. Brother Hunter has stated that he was 
down in our mines, and he very graphically described the conditions, great 
horsebacks, bottom of the floor shot up higher than the ceiling, and all of 
that sort of thing. I asked him a question. I said, ‘‘Brother Hunter, did 
I not tell you at the time that that was the worst condition we have ever 
been confronted with in our mine?” He said: “Yes, there wasn’t any of 
that clay shot up on that bottom there where I was.” Now, isn’t it ‘a self- 
evident fact, that you are in there working, and under those adverse condi- 
tions that you find nothing of that tearing up and shooting up of fire clay 
_ from the bottom, is it not certainly unreasonable to suppose for a moment, 
_ that when you come into the favorable conditions or places in that mine, 
_ that that is absolutely impossible? I desire to say this in regard to 
this differential between Lincoln and Springfield. Gentlemen, I want 
to say to you, that until the past year, the mines at Tjincoln 
have been on a forked coal basis, and we did recognize five, cents 
differential, and always have, between Lincoln and Springfield, on 
a basis of Springfield working mine run, and- Lincoln working on 
forked coal. That is where that differential is intended to make that good. 
_ Now, again. We contended upon the floor of this Convention, at our last 
_ meeting here, that we felt that we were too high on the scale at 42% cents. 
We had never had experience with mine run coal. We didn’t know any- 
thing about it, what effect it would have on our screenings, or just exactly 
how it compares in competing with other mines. But we find that, with a 
42'%-cent scale, we are now deprived of business that we have enjoyed for 
ten years. Now, gentletnen, were we to grant a demand of 45 7-10 cents, we 
- might just as well close our little affair up, because it would make that mine 
_ so we could not go out and meet our neighbors. We are not asking about 
the Indiana situation, the northern field or the southern field. We are sim- 
ply asking justice at your hands, that we be placed on a fair and relative 
competitive basis with our neighbors, everything considered. We have thus 
far failed to hear a single argument advanced, wherein the conditions as rep- 
resented by the operators were not the true conditions of the mine. In fact, 
in a good many cases we have been too modest in our claims as to the 
_ height of the coal, when I tell you that the coal will average about 5 feet 2. 
_ I don’t know the average height of the coal at all. The coal at the-other 
mine, perhaps, will average a little higher than ours. I would say about 
5 feet 5, our best judgment. Our coal will run about 5 feet 2. Gentlemen, 
we are simply asking that you give and grant to us the same privileges that 
you grant to our neighbors. We are asking of you that you don’t attempt 
to try to saddle upon us a scale that will tie our hands, and while we have 
the same conditions as our neighbor, place us in a position where we cannot 
go out on a fair, competitive basis and obtain our share in the markets. I 
_ do not care to dwell upon these questions any further, but. that is a brief 
_ Summary of our claims in the matter, and we do assure you thata 45 7-10 
cents scale will mean the shutting up of our mines, 


‘a Mr. HUNTER—Mr. Chairman. I have sat here, and the gentleman has 
produced the same character of argument that he produced in the Scale 
Committee here on Friday and Saturday. I want to ask our good friend 
_ Holmes, over there, if we didn’t bring three miners in here, sir, and prove to 
_ you, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that in the tooms when the bottom 
_ was shot up, it produced a condition of affairs whereby a 5-foot 8 prop was 
_ actually necessary; that when the coal was shot out from the bottom it car- 
' tied with it six or seven inches of fire clay. Now wait till I get through, 
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sir, and then answer my arguments. You said Mr. Hunter visited your mine. 
It is true, gentlemen, I visited Mr. Holmes’ mine. It is also true that the 
place at the mine that I visited was undergoing a condition of affairs that 
cost the company a great deal, that they were passing through an 8o-acre 
place, driving 8 or 12-foot places. Is that right? 


Mr. Hormes—Yes, sir. 

Mr. HunteER—Eight or 12-foot places. Now, I want to say to you, 
gentlemen, why wasn’t the bottom torn up in that place? Iask why? Every 
practical miner in this room will say that in a seven-foot room blowing in 
one little place will produce no effect on the bottom. Consequently the bot- 
tom was not shotout. It is a fact, Mr. Holmes, you cannot gainsay it, 
sir, that your humble servant did not visit the side of the mine, if it wasin — 
actual operation, whereby the conditions were as reported and testified to by 
the miners on the floor, as to the shooting up of fire clay, hence the neces- 
sity of 5-foot 8 props, your coal, as I said on the floor of this Convention, 
was just barely five feet high. It was rolly; I didn’t say great big horse- 
backs; please don’t misquote me, I say there were horsebacks in it, 
and sulphur streaks in it. Just blowing little holes could not 
possibly tear up the bottom. This great heavy sea would tear up the 
bottom, in a great wide room. You know that, better than I can tell you. 
Practical miners have told you thatitis a fact that six or eight inches | 
of that-fire clay coming up, made a demand for a greater length of prop 
than there would be had the bottom not been shot up. All of this evidence 
was produced in regard to the Lincoln mines. Mr. Floor’s mine I never | 
entered, but I have as great a right to believe those men tell the truth, 
equally so, just as well as you are telling it here tonight, Brother Holmes. — 
I don’t see what object they would. have in misrepresenting the facts. I~ 
could not see what object they would have. These intelligent people believe — 
the men were honest when they made that statement. Mr. Holmes, it is 
not the first time the statement has been made to a convention of miners 
and operators. That was simply the samé showing you had to face last — 
year, and I will say you never denied it. 


Mr. HormEs—The miners don’t deny it. 


Mr. HunteR—That the clay was shot up. You didn't deny it. You ® 
didn’t dare face our men and contradict it. If you will go back over the 
proceedings of last year’s Convention, if you have got a stenographer’s re- 
port, you will find this is the fact; these facts were produced by us in abund- ~ 
ance, and Captain Hart knew that these conditions existed in that mine. I 
want to ask you, when last year’s scale was 45 cents they didn’t make that 
claim for pushing, why didn’t they make it? Because there is a fine along 
that line. Because pushing is stopped. He claimed he was entitled to4 
cents for pushing. You are not entitled to any such thing. The otheroper- 
ators are entitled to the same consideration that you are. They are com- — 
pelled to put mules in. You have no right to come on the floor of this Con- i 
vention and ask for something that other operators in direct competition to 
you have given us. Now, the miners also contend, that the vast amount: 
of clay coming up through the coal takes a longer time to load the - 
car than it would do if the bottom was in such a condition that 
it would not be shot up, and to shoot up so much’ fire clay takes a_ 
greater length of time to load a car of clean coal and you fine them, I guess. 
If they don’t load a clean car of coal, dock them, or do something with 
them. You demand that they give you a ton of clean coal, without clay, 
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sulphur or anything else. I say, a man has to perform an extra amount of 
labor in the Lincoln mines that he don’t perform in other mines, and conse- 
quently you are entitled and ought to pay just what the miners are asking— 
a scale of 45.7 cents per ton—in order to put you in a relative competitive 
condition with the other operators, and so that they may operate their mines 
in a relative position with you. We are asking for nothing only what is 
right. We are asking that every man be paid for every minute of labor he 
performs, and it takes us actually longer to load a car under those condi- 
tions than it does at any other mine. Weare justly entitled to what we ask 
—a price of 45.7 cents a ton. I don’t want to take up the time of this meet- 
ing any longer, Mr. Chairman, from the fact that this thing has all been 
threshed over. There is no necessity to thresh it over any further. 


Mr. HoLMES—Mr. Chairman. I want to say in reply to Brother Hun- 
ter that at no time during the proceedings of this Convention or during the 
proceedings of the other Convention, did I or Mr. Hart make any conten- 
tion of any kind, character or nature, that we ought to have any two cents 
and a half on account of pulling coal from the face. We have never uttered 
a syllable on that score. 


Mr. HUNTER— Because you would naturally evade them, of course. 


Mr. HoLMES—I want to say this: As far as this question of fire clay is 
concerned, being shot by the coal, I deny it! I defy the proof! I challenge 
investigation! I desire to say, I desire to restate that when I go into a room 
in our mine all that I can find is a couple of ribs and some props. ~ If that 
kind of fire clay is shot up there and itis loaded and I can sell it, I can 
prove to my friends on the operators’ side of the house, I am satisfied I 
would get a pretty good salary. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Are there any further remarks? 


Mr. HUNTER—The three men have testified that it is a positive fact 
that clay is shot out. 


THE CHAIRMAN—You have heard Mr. Holmes’ amendment to the 
motion, providing for 4o 7-10 per ton for Springfield, and associated mines, 
42% for lincoln. Are you ready for the question? | 


A MEMBER—Ouestion. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Operators—Aye. 
Miners—No. 

The motion is lost. 


The question recurs upon the original motion made by Mr. Hunter, pro- 
viding for 40.7 cents per ton for Springfield and associated mines and 45.7 
cents per ton for Lincoln. 


Operators—No. 

Miners—Aye. > 

The motion is lost. What is the next district, gentlemen? oe 

Mr. HUNTER What we have got to do now, is to take up Moweaqua. 

THE SECRETARY—Litchfield No. I is the next— 48 cents. 

Mr. HuNntTER—Why not include the whole thing down as far as Assump- 
tion? 

(Chairman Traer resumes the chair. ) 

Mr. HUNTER—Now, Mr. Chairman, we have disposed of Lincoln. I 
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move you, sir, that the Third District, Springfield and associated mines, 
Niantic on the east and Springfield on the south, that the price of 40.7 cents 
per ton be made the scale for the coming year. hee : 


Mr. HEFTI-—I second the motion. 


THE CHAIRMAN—The motion is that Springfield and associated mines, 
Niantic on the east and Springfield on the south, be 40.7 cents the same as 
last year. Are there any remarks? Are you ready for the question? 


Mr. Morris—Question. 
THE CHAIRMAN—It is just the Third District, without Lincoln? 
Mr. HUNTER—Yes, sir. 


THE CHAIRMAN—The motion is, that we fix the price for the Third Dis- 


trict, with Lincoln omitted, at the same as last year’s price. 


Mr. TAYLOR—The operators vote aye, with the understanding that it 
applies to the Springfield mines only. 


Mr. HuNTER—That is all the motion includes. 
THE CHAIRMAN— 

Operators—Aye. 

Miners—Aye. 

The motion is carried. What is the next business? 


Mr. MoRRIs—Mr. Chairman, I move you that that portion of the 
Fourth District, Litchfield No. 1, be 48 cents per ton, the same as last year. 


A MEMBER—I second the motion. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Are you ready for the question? 
Mr. HUNTER—Ouestion. 

THE CHAIRMAN— 

Operators—Aye. 

Miners—Aye. 

The motion is carried. What next? 


Mr. HkEFrI—Mr. Chairman, I move you that we now pass the mines on 
the C, & A. and take up Assumption, long wall, under regulations of third- 
vein field, 60 cents per ton. 


Mr. HUNTER—I second the motion. 

THE CHAIRMAN~— Are there any remarks? ; 

MR. Stmpson—Is that an increase? 

MR. HEFTI—No, just the same as you men fix it. 

Mr. MooRSHEAD—What is the object in passing the C. & A. mines? 
Why not take them.in regular. order, seriatum, and go right along? 

Mr. CAHILL—-Mr, Chairman. ‘The operators of the C. & A. mines have 
requested me to telegraph them when this came up. That is the reason we 
want this passed over. I will assure you that if there is a settlement on the 
rest, the C. & A. Sub-District will settle. ; 

THE CHAIRMAN—Are-you ready for the question? 

Mr, TAYLOR—As I understand, this is on Assumption? 


THE CHAIRMAN—Yes, sir. Sixty cents, the price proposed, the same 
as last year’s scale. ; 
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‘MR. TAYLOR—There was some statement made on the floor in regard to 
Assumption, wasn’t there? 


Mr. HUNTER—Moweaqua, Brother Taylor. 


MR. StmMpsoN—I understand that while the scale for last year was 60 
cents, an arrangement was made between the miners and the company oper- 
ating that mine, under which the price was fixed at 52% cents. I believe 
that is the scale price there now. Mr. Schaefer is in attendance, and I ask 
that he be heard. 


THE CHAIRMAN—The question is onthe Assumption price. It is moved 
and seconded that the price of Assumption, long wall, with third vein con- 
ditions, be made 60 cents. Are there any further remarks? Are you ready 
for the question? 


MR. SCHAEFER—I would like to say a word on that. I don’t care to 
say very much on the question. That question was thoroughly discussed 
last year and the price of 60 cents made. I said at the time that it was a 
price that would simply close up our mine. Afterwards, we took up that 
question, and it was agreed between the miners at our place, and not only 
the miners at our place, but those that were sent there, that the rate of 60 
cents was more than we could pay, and operate our mine at all, and we 
agreed upon a price of 52% cents, and upon that basis we have been run- 
ning ever since, which was agreeable to both parties, and I think is agree- 
able to the parties at the present time, and the highest price we are able to 
pay under the present conditions. If we should change it, it simply means, 
as I said before, that it prevents us from operating the mines. The rate 
fixed then I think was satisfactory to both parties, to both operators and 
miners throughout the State. I have heard no complaint; I don’t 
think there could be; and we simply ask that the same rate be given 
to us this coming year as we had last year, 52% cents. As I said before, I 
don’t care to go over the question any further. I only want to make the 
statement that those are the conditions. F wish that the rate may be made 
52% cents, the same as it was last year. Of course I am not ina position to 
make any motion to that effect. 


Mr. MooRSHEAD—Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Schaefer a 
question. Where do you ship to mostly? 


Mr. SCHAEFER—We ship to Northern Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa, 
and all along the Central lines, Illinois Central lines. 


Mr. MoorsHEAD—What coal do you come in competition with? 


Mr. SCHAEFER—We stand between the class in the Northern field and 
the third class from other states, Hocking and Indiana block. 


Mr. MoorsHEAD—Do you have much local trade? 
Mr. SCHAEFER—NO, sir, not much. 
THE CHAIRMAN—Are there any further remarks? 


Mr. RYAN—Mr. Chairman, I certainly cannot agree with the statement 
made by Mr. Schaefer, that the price of Assumption is perfectly satisfactory 
to the miners. We know that the price is satisfactory to the Company, that 
is very true; but it is entirely too low. The men who took a prominent part 
in the contention for a higher price at Assumption we have been compelled 
to move out of the town, for the reason that when Mr. Schaefer’s com- 
pany could not get a settlement with them they refused to give them work. 
We had to take them out of the town; that is the kind of treatment our peo- 
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ple have got from him for giving that price. His coal is of better quality 
than any coal in that part of the state, demands a much higher price, and 
he can claim more and he ought to pay more. He ought to get the same 
treatment that the other operators get; be put on a fair competitive basis, no 
higher, no lower. 


Mr. SCHAEFER—Our reasons for refusing to take those men back on ac- 
count of the part they took in settling the price, as others well know, the 
miners there know it is the truth, that we would not take those men back 
because they were continually raising a disturbance, as Mr. Hunter will bear 
me out, that we had never before had any disturbances of any kind, and 
whatever trouble was caused there was caused by those men. They were in 
the wrong each time, and for the prevention of this trouble, we asked those 
men to be moved out of the town. We refused to give them work not only 
on our own account, but the citizens of the town asked us to cease giving 
them work. We told the officers of the union that if they would take them 
out there would be no more trouble. We know they caused the trouble. We 
took them back again and again, and they would fight againand again. The 
result was, when they did leave us, the trouble ceased. There has been no 
trouble since, and we don’t anticipate any trouble. There is no cause or 
reason for trouble. We are on the right side and we propose to stay on the 
right side. We have always treated our men well and we propose to treat 
them well. As far as receiving a high price for coal is concerned, that is true, 
but we must pay a higher rate of freight than our competitors, consequently 
we must receive a high price, or we could not sell it at all. AJLI ask is to 
be placed in a position where we can sell the coal, that is all. We are will- 
ing to have any investigation made that Mr. Ryan and the miners wish to 
institute. | 


THE CHAIRMAN—Are you ready for the question? 


Mr. TAYLOR—Mr. Chairman. I move that the motion for Assumption 
be laid on the table for the present. It is a local mine, with different condi- 
tions. I think we would better pass it. 


A MEMBER—I second the motion. 

THE CHAIRMAN—As many as are in/ favor of the motion being laid on 
the table, signify by saying aye. 

Operators—Aye. 

Miners—Yes. 

The motion is carried. 

MR. SCHAFFER—I have one more request to make, that whenever this 
question is taken up again, I may be permitted to be heard on the subject. 

THE CHAIRMAN— Very well. What is the next? 


Mr. Morriss—The latter clause of the Fourth District in the scale of 
1898, and the tenth clause in the scale presented by the miners. Moweaqua 
(room and pillar) 45.7 cents per ton. I move its adoption. 


MR, HuUNTER—I second the motion. 


THE CHAIRMAN—You have heard the motion that Moweaqua (room 
and pillar) the price be made 45.7 cents per ton. Are there any remarks? 


A MEMBER—I move an amendment that the price be made 42% cents, 
the same as last year’s price. 


A MEMBER—I second the motion. 
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THE CHAIRMAN—Are there any remarks; if not, a vote will be called. 

MR, STORER (of Moweaqua)—Mr. Chairman. One of our miners here, 
Mr. Miller, claimed that the miners claimed an advance in Moweaqua on 
account of the fact that our coal was never less than 5 feet 6. Now, our fire 
boss measured the height of the coal in every room yesterday, every room in 
the shaft, and there were seven or eight rooms in the shaft that only meas- 
ured 5 feet. The others all measured from 5 feet 2 to 5 feet 6. They would 
average 5 feet 3. Our Superintendent and myself had a conversation with 
Mr. Miller at the St. Nicholas Hotel, Saturday afternoon, and he told us at 
that time that the miners didn’t like machines and that if we would take 
out all of our machines he would figure on having us put in the Springfield 
District and let us get a rate of 40.7 cents per ton off the solid and take out 
all our machines. Of course we didn’t agree to anything of the kind, but 
asked that the statement be made so as to go to show that he knew that he 
was not entitled to an advance at all. This statement is subscribed and 
sworn to by a notary public. 

MR. HUNTER—Mr. Chairman, the miners have nothing to say on the 
vote for Moweaqua. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Are you ready for the question on the amendment? 

Operators—-Aye. 

Miners—Nay. 

The motion is lost. The vote recurs on the original motion, that the 
price be 45.7 cents per ton. 

Operators—No. 

Miners— Yes. 

The motion is lost. What next, gentlemen? . 

Mr. Morriss—Mr. Chairman. The eleventh clause in the scale as pre- 
sented by the miners. I don’t see it in the scale of last year in regard to 
Decatur. I move you that the price for Decatur (long wall) be 55 cents per 
ton. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Is there a second to the motion? 

Mr. HUNTER—I second the motion. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Are there any remarks? Are you ready for the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Stmpson—The Decatur price, as I understand, is an increase of 5 
cents per ton on last year’s scale. I don’t think there are any representa- 
tives here from the company, therefore I would move that the same action 
be taken in regard to Decatur as was taken with Assumption, namely, that 
it be laid on the table for the present. : 

Mr. TAYLOR—I second the motion. 

THE CHAIRMAN—We will vote on the motion to lay the Decatur ques- 
tion on the table. 

Operators—Aye. 

Miners—Aye, 

The ayes have it. 

Mr. HEFTI—Mr. Chairman, I move you that the Fifth District, Glen 
Carbon, Belleville and associated mines, going north to and including Gil- 
lispie, and as far south to and including Tilden, Pinckneyville and Willis- 
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ville, east to and including Breese, northeast to and including Coffeen, be 
4oc per ton. Coal, five feet and under, 45c per ton. I move its adoption. 


Mr. Stmpson—I second the motion. 

THE CHAIRMAN—You have heard the motion. Are you ready for the 
question? 

Mr. Simpson—Upon the understanding that no district with which the 


Fifth District comes in competition shall be reduced from the rates agreed 
upon in the Springfield scale for the last year, the operators vote aye. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Miners vote aye. 

The motion is carried. What next? 

Mr. Justi—Senator Hull represents the Sixth District in this Sub-Com- 
mittee, and he is unavoidably detained. I would therefore move that the 
disposition of the Sixth Districtbe left over until some future time. Sena- 


tor Hull will be here to-morrow. I would suggest also that Mt.Vernon, in 
the Seventh District, be also passed over. 


THE CHAIRMAN—You make that as a motion? 
Mr. JustT1—Yes, sir. 
A MEMBER—I second the motion. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Are you ready for the question, that these places 
named be left over until a future meeting? 


Operators—Aye. 
Miners—Aye. 
The ayes have it. The motion is carried. 


Mr. GARRISON—Mr. Chairman, I move you in behalf of the Seventh 
District, that in Williamson, Saline and Jackson Counties the rate of 36 
cents which prevailed last year, with certain modifications made between 
the miners and operators, of 30 cents, applying to Williamson county, be the 
rate for this year, and that arrangements Pane in Jackson county con- 
tinue the same. 

Mr. Justi will speak of the arrangements as far as ‘the mines are con- 


cerned. 


A MEMBER—I second the motion. 

Mr. Justi—Mr. Chairman, I move to amend that motion in order that 
the same terms that were given to the Williamson county mines be given 
also to the Jackson county mines, where the conditions are precisely the 
same. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Wasn't that included in your motion? That was the 
meaning of your motion, was it not, Mr. Garrison? 

Mr. GARRISON—That was the meaning of my motion. 

THE CHAIRMAN—I so understood it. 

_. Mr. Just1—That is the meaning of your motion, that the same condi- 
tions given to Williamson county be given to Jackson county, where the 
conditions are the same, the same terms given? 

THE CHAIRMAN—Will the stenographer please read the motion of Mr. 
Garrison? 


(Motion read. ) 
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Mr. Justi—Now, Mr. Chairman, you will see from the motion that he 
specifies that the rate of 36 cents be made which prevailed last year in Will- 
iamson county, with certain modifications for that county. Now, in Jack- 
son county, where the conditions are the same as in Williamson county, it 
should stand up on that footing. Now, if it is so understood by this meet- 
ing, that that is the intention of Mr. Garrison’s motion, I am willing to let 
the motion stand as he made it, but I desire to have that point made clear, 
that the conditions being precisely the same in Jackson county as in Will- 
iamson county, that there be no discrimination against it. 


Mr. HUNTER—WeE are ready for a vote. 
THE CHAIRMAN—I want to understand clearly whether the motion of 


Garrison includes all that Mr. Justi intends. If so, we can vote on it all at 
once, or even have a clear and definite amendment. 


__ MR. Justi—Mr. Garrison asserts that what he proposes is, that the con- 
ditions in the two counties shall remain unchanged, and whatever conditions 
are given to Williamson county shall be given to the mines in Jackson 
county where the conditions are the same. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Are you ready for the question? 
‘Operators—Aye. 

Miners—No. 

The motion is lost. 


Mr. HEFTI—I move you, Mr. Chairman, that the price of Williamson 
Saline and Jackson County be 36 cents per ton. 


A MEMBER—I second the motion, 
THE CHAIRMAN—Atre there any remarks? If not we will call a vote. 
Operators—No. 
Mitriers— Yes. 
The motion is lost. What next? 


Mr. PAsco—I move you, Mr. Chairman, that Fulton and Peoria Coun- 
ties, thin vein, third vein conditions, be 67c per ton. 


Mr. HUNTER—I second the motion, 


Mr. TAYLOR—I beg to amend the motion. That Fulton and Peoria 
counties, thin or lower vein.coal, third vein conditions, be 63¢; Fulton and 
Peoria counties, thick vein coal, 45c; Mercer county, Gilchrist and Wan- 
lock, 50c; Rock Island County, Cable and Sherrard, 55 cents. 


A MEMBER—I second the motion. 

THE CHAIRMAN—I will call for the vote. 

Operators—Aye. 

Miners—No. 

The motion is lost. The vote recurs to the original motion. ‘Thin or 
lower vein for Fulton and Peoria Counties, 67 cents. 

Operators—No. 

Miners— Yes. 

The motion is lost. 


Mr, Pasco—Mr. Chairman. I move that Fulton and Peoria counties, 
thick vein, the price be 49c per ton. 
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A MEMBER—I second the motion. 

Mr. TAYLOR—There is no use putting any amendment on it. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Operators—No. 

Miners—Yes. 

The motion is lost. fy 

Mr. Pasco—Mr. Chairman. I will just say, in explanation for the 
operators, in regard to Mercer county and those known as the Gilchrist, 
Wanlock, Sherrard and Cable mines, I would like to make an explanation 
that there was an injustice done to the Cable and Sherrard mines at our last 
scale, the conditions there being the same at Wanlock, as those at ‘Sherrard 
and Cable, and about the same in prices, and the market, being just in the 
same locality, the same conditions existing all around. It is time to makeit 
correct and right for both places that we place them at 55 cents. I would, 
like to see the operators this time vote for that,and make the conditions 
here the same and prices the same. It works a permanent injury to these 
mining campanies in placing them at 55 cents and the others at 50. I ask 
the operators to vote for 55 cents for that portion of the State. 


Therefore, I move you, that Mercer county, Gilchrist, Wanlock, Rock 
Island, Cable and Sherrard, be placed at 55 cents per ton. 


Mr. HuntTER—I second the motion. 


Mr, TAvLoR—Mr. Chairman. I would suggest that that is your dis- 
trict, if you care to say anything on it. 


THE CHAIRMAN—There is nothing that Ican say. The people are not 
here, and never have been here. They are working ten hours a day and 
paying for lump coal. We fixed the scale at 50 and 55 cents last year, as it 
appears inthe pamphlet. I don’t know asit makes any difference what we fix 
the scale at this year. I haven’t any objections to voting one way or the 
other. 


Operators—Aye. 

Miners—Aye. 

‘The motion is carried. 

Mr. Pasco—Mr. Chairman. Now for the other part of Fulton County, 
known as the Astoria mine, 24th, in. the miners’ scale. I move you that for 
that the price be 44 cents a ton. 


A MEMBER—I second the motion. 
THE CHAIRMAN—Mr, Newsam, what do you know about that question? 


Mr. NEwsaAM—Mr. Chairman. I believe that the Fulton County mines 
should all be the same. ‘They are in the same No. 5 seam, just like Spring- 
field; the same coal, same conditions, and if we were to make half a dozen 
different prices in that district we can’t do business at all. I fail to see any 
reason why the Eighth District should have any advantage over Lincoln and 
Springfield. The rates to Chicago over the R. & W. road and other roads 
are $1. The mining rates are 45 cents. Weare crossed by the C., P. & W. 
road, twice by the C. & A., twice by the Illinois Central. The Springfield 
Companies enter at Keokuk, the Warsaw & Alabama road. Our business 
is 8 per cent too high. When that is stopped we are stopped. I don’t know 
any reason or cause why the Peoria District should be divided. They have 
No. 5 seam, the same as is mined inSpringfield, Lincoln and Peoria Counties. 
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THE CHAIRMAN—Mr. Newsam, this motion is on the Astoria mine, 
alone. 


Mr. NEwsaM—lIt is the same seam. 
THE CHAIRMAN—The proposition is to fix it at 44 cents. 
Mr. NEwSAM—It is the same vein, the same seam. No. 5 seam. 


Mr. Pasco—Mr. Chairman. I don’t like to take the operators’ side of 
this question very much, but it seems that I will have to on this point. The 
Astoria mine has always had a differential between it and any other mine in 
the Peoria Sub-District, ever since 1 can remember. Taking the operators’ 
side of this question, if it was right that Astoria be put up to 45 cents, 
then I say that it is right that Brother Newsam be put up to 55, equal 
with Sherrard and Cable, as they are in the same district. If it is right 
on the one side it is right on the other. The miners want to treat 
the operators fair and nothing other. We don’t ask for anything that don’t 
belong tous. Weare not trying to put one operator in a hole while the 
other is on top. The Astoria mine is better paid at 4o cents a ton to-day 
than any other mine is Peoria or Fulton Counties, at 45 cents a ton. They 
have thicker vein and better conditions to work for. All day work in that 
part of the county is well paid for and day work in no other part of either 
county is as well paid for in proportion to the day work there. 

Mr. NEwsaM—Mr. Chairman. I don’t object to him talking about the 
day work, but I do object to one thing he speaks about here: that is, that in 
Sherrard and those mines that is a different seam entirely, but as I said be- 
fore, in the Astoria mines the coal is a little higher. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Mr. Newsam, why not let it go at 44 cents? 

Mr. NEwsaM—I have no objection to it. 

THE CHAIRMAN—The motion is that the rate for the Astoria mine be 
fixed at 44 cents per ton. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Unless there is some objection that I do not know of, 
the operators will vote aye. 

Miners ~ aye. 

The motion is carried. 

MR. Pasco—Now the miners have voted aye and the operators also, 
what is the matter with placing the rest of the District in a relatlve position 
to that? What is the matter with making the rest of the Highth District 49 
cents? 

THE CHAIRMAN I think from Mr. Newsam’s argument the rest of the 
District is entitled to the same price as Astoria. 

MR. PALMER—Mr, Chairman. I object to the balance of the Eighth Dis- 
trict being classed with the Astoria mine, for it is not in a relative position, 
as they have got 6-foot coal there and we have got 4-foot 4-inch coal 


in this very mine he speaks of. If he thinks we ought to pay 44 


Mee 2 


cents, we think if there is any difference there ought to be 15 cents between 
them to make it right. They haven’t got the day work todo that we have 
got. We have got conditions to meet there that it takes as long again to 
get a ton of coal, and as much again powder, as they have in Astoria. 


Mr. NEwsamM—I would ask the gentleman, when he speaks about 4 feet 
4 coal, what mine he speaks of? 
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Mr. PALMER—Your mine, and Reed City, right across the hill from 
your mine, at which I work. 

Mr. NEwsamM—Gentlemen, if you can find any 4 feet 4 coal in that 
Kingston mine, I will give you that mine. 


A MEMBER—Mr. Chairman, it is not worth while to argue that ques- 


tion, but that is an admitted fact that that coal does not measure but about 
4 feet 4 inches in that place where Mr. Palmer works. I have worked there 
about four )ears, and it don’t average over 4 feet 4 inches No place in the 
mine will go 4 feet 8 inches. 


Mr. NEwsaAM—Have you measured it? 
Answer—lI have measured it. I have measured the mines. 


Mr. PALMER—I have never worked in the Kingston mine myself, but 
I work in the Reed City mine; the same vein of coal; the two mines are 
headed together. Mr. Newsam will admit that himself; the two entries 
heading together, or diagonally, not very far apart, so that one can almost 
hear the shooting from one mine to another. That is how close they are, 
It is impossible for such conditions to occur in that short, distance. 


Mr. NEwsam ‘The gentleman makes a report of the Kingston mine, 
and he was never in it in his life. 


Mr. PALMER—That is true. I was never in it. 


Mr. NEwsamM—Gentlemen, I happen to know the mine he is speaking 
of. I opened it. I never found 4 feet 6 inches in that mine. I have seen 
it as high as 5 feet 2inches. And at the Kingston mine to-day, we never 
have a prop less than 4 feet 9, anda cap ontop. Now you have got it. 

THE CHAIRMAN—As there is no motion before the house, I think this 
is out of order. I intended to state as to the rest of the Eighth District, 
when we voted on Astoria, that our idea was, we didn’t know anything 
about it, and if the miners were satisfied with 44 cents we had no objection 
toit. Ithink that is all there is to state about it. I don’t know anything 
about the Astoria mines. Mr. Pasco states that there has always been a dif- 
ferential there and we accept his statement. While we do not deny the 
question, we only say we don’t know anything about it. What is the next 
business? 

Mr. Herri—I don’t know that we have anymore districts wherein we 
should arrange the prices, but we have a number of resolutions here. 


Mr. TavLoR—We haven’t passed on the Ninth District, Mr. Hefti. 

Mr. Hrerri—That was passed on at the last meeting. 

Mr. TAYLOR—You were taking it up seriatum, first to last. We might 
finish it up. We can vote on it in less time than it takes to talk about it. 

Mr. Herti—I will offer a motion, Mr. Chairman, similar to the one 
passed on at our last meeting. That the price on all the mines on the Van- 
dalia line, as far east to and including Troy, be 4o cents; coal 5 feet and un- 
der, 45 cents. ; 

A MEMBER—I second the motion. 

THE CHAIRMAN—The operators, : ; 

Mr. StmpsoN—With the same’ qualification as made in the case of the 
Fifth District, the operators vote Aye. | 

Mr. HunreR—The miners vote aye without any qualification. We 
won’t accept any qualification at all. 
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THE CHAIRMAN—Well, the motion is carried with the qualification. 

MR. Stmpson- Mr. Chairman, on the Ninth District the operators voted 
aye, with the same qualification that they made in the case of the Fifth Dis- 
trict. Mr. Hunter voted aye, and then said that he voted aye without any 
qualification on our part. Mr. Hunter, as I understand, is willing to with- 
draw that remark of his and accept the vote as final. 

MR. HUNTER—With the qualifications tied to it. 

MR. Stmpson—That is, he accepts our qualification. 

MR. STANLEY—Now, Mr. President, we have a scale here, and we are 
informed by Mr. Taylor that Mr. Rathburn, the manager of the mine which 
I refer to, namely, the Spring Hill, that they have abandoned the room and 

illar system in the long wall vein there, and we desire to go on record as say- 
ing that no room and pillar work will be admitted in that mine until the 
price is fixed. Mr. Taylor says Mr. Rathburn told him that they had aban- 
doned that system. If they have abandoned it, it is since we left home. 
We want to go on record that no work of room and pillar will be allowed in 
that mine until the scale is fixed. 


Mr. MoorsHEAD—Why not give them two scales of wages. 


MR. STANLEY—We have gota scale here, but no one here to defend it. 
We want to hear from both sides on it. 


Mr. TayLor—I simply wish to make this statement: When I read your 


miners’ scale I noticed you had room and pillar work for Spring Hill. As 


our company sells coal for this mine, naturally these matters have been more 
or less talked of by me. I asked Mr. Rathburn what he wanted to do about 
room and pillar work for Spring Hill. He said it would not be necessary to 


do anything aboutit, as they had abandoned room and pillar work at Spring 


- 


re 


Hill, that the price was fixed simply for long wall work. I make that state- 


ment with the comment that I don’t know anything about it. 


Mr. HUNTER—Mr. Chairman. In order to understand this, four or five 
months ago the Star Coal Company, Spring Hill mine, started room and 
pillar system in long wall, without ever notifying the state officials. It 
came to my knowledge, after we had gone to work and formed an Inter-State 
agreement, and turned a long wall mine into aroom and pular mine, without 
consulting the State officials. She Miners’ Committee came to me and 
wanted to know what todo. I said, just tie that part of the mine up and 


don’t take another ton of coal out, That brought the Star Coal Co., whose 


superintendent is Mr Rathburn, up to my house, and he said, ‘‘Mr. Hunter, 


' isn’t it a fact that you tied up that room and pillar part of my mine?’’ ‘‘Yes, 


sir.’’ ‘For what reasons did you do it?” “Simply that you violated the 
Inter-State agreement in turning into the room and pillar system from the 


: long wall system, without first consulting the officials in regard to the 


matter.’’ He says, ‘‘thatis true. I have done wrong.’’ ‘‘Now,’’ he said, 


_ ‘could I let him do it?’ I said I might try him and let him and the miners 
_ make a scale suitable for room and pillar. Let him experiment. After they. 
_ had been experimenting in the matter it came to our knowledge that they 


t 


; 


$ 


were operating all the rooms in that system entirely, when there were no 
prices made for them along the line. Hence, we came here last week and 
formulated a price for that class of work. Now, Mr. Taylor comes here and 


_ notifies us that they have abandoned that method, consequently there is no 


use in presenting the scale. But we want to serve notice here, as you are 


— 
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representing them, Brother Taylor, that they must not operate those mines 
with the room and pillar system, until there is a scale of wages made for it. ~ 


Mr. MoorsHEAD—Mr. Chairman. We are a perfectly fair body here. 
Everything is tending to show that from our arguments we agree. (Laughter.) 
I believe that we could very nicely make a room and pillar as well as wellas — 
a long wall price and give. the two prices, so they could work which ever 
way they pleased. 


Mr. TAvLoR—As I understand it, I admit that I never knew there was 
any room and pillar work in that mine. I never heard of it. Mr. Rath- 
burn, the general manager of the Company, said that they had abandoned 
that work. I brought his statement. I know nothing aboutit. I want to 
say clearly that I had never heard there was room and pillar work in that 
mine. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Is there any objection to making long wall prices, 
that is what the Star Coal Company want? 

Mr. HuntTER--He has been driving two entries for experiment. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Do you want to make long wall? 

Mr. HuntTER—HeE has got long wall. 

A MEMBER—It is a long wall mine. Fixed price. 


Mr. SwEET—There is no need of discussion. I don’t think there is any 
mine doing room and pillar work in a three-foot vein of coal. 


A MEMBER—They have long wall price. 
Mr. STANLEY—Governed by that District. 
A MEMBER—Is it all fixed? 


Mr. HunrTER—Yes, sir, it is. Streator, Clarke City, third vein and asso- 
ciated mines. 


THE CHAIRMAN—That includes Spring Hill? 
Mr. HunTER—Certainly. 

Q.—That has always been governed by the rest? 
A.—Yes, sir. 

Mr, RyYAN—Fix the price for Spring Hill. 


Mr. STANLEVY—That is the price, Mr. Ryan; here is the price we voted 
on. 


Mr. RYAN—It wasn’t fixed. We agreed to disagree. $ 
Mr. STANLEY—We passed on it. . 
THE CHAIRMAN—What is the next business? 
Mr. HErri--Mr. Chairman, the next are the resolutions, which fol- 
ow: 


Resolved, That where air and electric drills are used, the employing 
company to furnish all supplies; the price shall be 36 cents per ton, based — 
on 40 cents per ton hand mining; this to be in effect immediately after its — 
adoption. I will move you its adoption, Mr. Chairman. % 


A MEMBER—I second the motion. m 


Mr. TAYLOR—That matter relates to machine mining. We ought not 4 
to take it up at this time until we take up machine mining. We have got — 
to finish the pick question first. 
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MR. HEFTI—Mr. Chairman. I desire to inform both the miners and the 
operators here that we have no scale in this State for air and electric drills, 
although air drills and electric drills have been used in the Belleville Dis. 
trict, and are now used today, and will be used in the future. And while 
we have no scale for such work, we have a right here to make ascale and not 
wait until we take up the machine question. This particular work differs 
from the machine work which you have reference to. This coal is shot off 


chine, just the same as the other operator enjoys for running an un- 

dercutting machine. We think they are not entitled to that 7-cent differ- 

ential. I want to say further, that a year ago, we had but one mine in our 

District, namely, the Missouri & Illinois Coal Company’s Mine, that was 

_ operating or using an air drill, As I have said, we had no scale; but after 
the 1897 strike was over, it was understood— 


MR. SIMPSON—Mr. Chairman. I ask to have Mr. Scott come up here, 


MR. HUNTER—Mr. Chairman. I ask that Mr Ryan havea seat on the 
Committee. He is one of the officers. 


THE CHAIRMAN—It is understood that the officers shall sit on the Com- 
mittee, 


MR. HEFTI— (Resuming. ) 


MR. CHAIRMAN—Mr. Scott can not be found at this time. [I 
desire, therefore, to make a brief statement in regard to this 
matter. I will simply say, that at the close of the big strike in 
1897, the Missouri & Illinois Coal Company insisted on running air 
drills. We found at that time that we had no scale for air drills, and in fact 
it was the only mine in the district that was using air drills. ‘The State offi- 
_cials of the United Mine Workers gave us permission to have a joint meet- 
_ ing, to try if possible to make a scale for that class of work until such time 
as the miners and operators could get together. We then hada joint con- 

vention of the districts of the State to fix the scale for that work. ‘The scale 
_ was fixed, and, I believe, if I am right, it was 24 cents a ton. After the 
Chicago agreement was made and entered into, the price was advanced 3 
cents a ton, and that same advance took effect on this class of work, which 
advanced from 24 to 27centsa ton. A little while later, the Fifth District 
the miners of that district met in a convention at East St. Louis with the 
operators of that district, and they then saw fit to make a scale, but for some 
feason or other they referred the matter to the convention held at Danville. 
At Danville they failed to make a scale, and the matter was referred to a 
committee of miners and operators, they to meet at Springfield. I want to say 
_ that the miners were there for the purpose of making that scale for those air 
drills, but the operators were not there, and for that reason we have no scale 
)for that class of work. So that the operators who are using those drills, 
both electric and air drills, claim their mines are machine mines, and they 
are entitled to the same differential that other machine mines and other opera- 
_ tors are entitled to. I simply want to say, as far asI am concerned, and I believe 
Tam right when I say it, that they are not entitled to that differential. They 
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putin a little dynamo, small engine, along the entry, and the whole busi- 
ness will cost them about $900 to $1,000. That is all it costs them; all 
the money they invest. Where, on the other hand, if you put in the appli- 
ances kept by the machine mines, you know you invest $10,000 to $20,000, I 
know mines in our district that;have invested more than $20,000 in machinery. 
Some of them have invested $30,000. It is not right that we permit these 
operators to enjoy a differential for a machine when their investment is not 
so great as the other operators. For that reason we contend here, that the 
differential for air and electric drills must be wiped out. Now then, the 
parties, or the operators who are operating these drills, are not here this 
evening, and it is likely that they will be present tomorrow. This same 
thing will have to be threshed oyer, and for that reason we will lay this mat- 
ter over until we hear from the operators who are affected by any scale which ~ 
shall be adopted. ; 

THE CHAIRMAN—What is the next business before the Committee? | 

Mr. Pasco-—Mr. Chairman, I move you that the shearing machines be 
placed on the hand mining scale; no differential. 

THE CHAIRMAN-—-The Danville people want a hearing on that I don’t 
suppose we can get them tonight Just let that lay over and see if we can 
get them. Take up something else. 

Mr. Stmpson--There is no one down stairs. They are all gone. 

Te CHAIRMAN—We would better pass that, as they have requested a 


hearing. 
Mr. Pasco--It is satisfactory to me that we pass it over. 


THE CHAIRMAN—What is the next? , ; 
Mr. Pasco--The following resolution: That thescale of mining prices, — 

per ton of 2,000 pounds, run of mine coal above provided for, is understood . i 
to be in every case for all coal to be actually weighed before screening, and 4 
a correct account to be given of the same. i 
Mr. MoorsHEAD-—-We are doing all that now. i 

- 
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Mr. HuntER--There is some here you don’t do 
THR CHAIRMAN—You have heard the motion. Is it seconded? 
Mr HuntER--If you are doing it, vote for it and settle it. 


Mr. CAHILL—- I second the motion. J 
THE CHAIRMAN—You have heard the motion, are you ready for the © 
question on the motion? : 
Mr. MoorsHEAD—I would like to know what there is back of that. It — 
seems to me like a funny little trick. I want to find out what they are try- 
ing to get at. Let’s read that carefully. (Laughter. ) ; 
Mr. TAYLOR—I move that the resolution be tabled. 
Motion seconded. 3 
Tue CHAIRMAN—Those in favor of the motion to table will answer to — 
the roll call, aye. % 
Operators—Aye. 
Miners—No. i 
The motion’ is lost. The vote recurs on the original motion. The reso- 
lution will be read again. Please pay attention. 4 
(The resolution was again read by Mr. Pasco. ) 
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THE CHAIRMAN—You have heard the motion. Are. you ready for the 
question? 


Operators—No. 
Miners—Yes. 


The motion is lost. What is the further pleasure of the Committee? 

Mr. TAYLOR—We will vote on that in a few minutes, and vote yes 
when it comes the right time. Mr. Chairman, the operators now make the 
following motion to get this thing in proper form: 

That the Chicago Scale or Springfield Scale in its entirety, as printed in 
the records, beginning with the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Districts, be adopted as printed, with the 
present prices and conditions. 

The motion is seconded. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Are there any remarks? Are you ready for the ques- 
tion? 

Operators—Aye. 

Miners—No. 

The motion is lost. What is the further pleasure of the Commiittee? 


Mr. HUNTER—Now, Mr. Chairman, I move the adopting of the resolu- 
tion that has been read. 


Mr. Pasco—I second the motion. 
Mr. TAYLOR—State your motion clearly. Read it again, 
Mr. Pasco—That scale of mining prices per ton of 2,000 pounds, run of 


mine coal, above provided for, is understood to be in every case for all coal 


to be actually weighed before screening and a correct account to be given of 
the same. 


Mr. TAvLOR—-I will amend that to read, that in case the settlement is 


reached that that is the understanding of a ton of mine run coal in the basis 


_ of this settlement. With that understanding, the operators vote aye. 


MR. HUNTER—The miners can’t kick. We vote aye. 
MR. TAYLOR—The motion is carried as qualified. ; 
THE CHAIRMAN—What is the next motion before the meeting? 


Mr. Pasco—The second resolution. That a system of paying miners 
by the ton of run of mine coal shall be obtained in all the mines in the State 


4 of Illinois. 


“s 


THE CHAIRMAN—You have heard the motion. Is there a second? 

Mr. TayvLor—I second the motion. . 

The operators vote aye, with the same qualification as on mine run. 
With that qualification we vote aye. 

MR. HUNTER—The miners vote aye. 

THE CHAIRMAN—The motion is carried with the qualification as stated, 

MR. Pasco—Third. That the scale of mining prices herein referred to 


_ is to be run of mine coal loaded in cars at the face of the working places, 


and that the practice of pushing coal by miners, as at present in vogue at 


certain places, be discontinued. 


THE CHAIRMAN—You have heard the motion. Is there a second? 
Mr. CAHILL—I second the motion. 
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Mr. TAYLOR— With the same qualification as to mine run, the operators 


vote aye. 
Mr. HuNTER—The miners vote aye. 
Ts CHAIRMAN—The motion is carried with the qualification as stated. 


Mr. Morriss-——Mr. Chairman, in the order of the fourth resolution pre- 
sented by the miners to the operators, I move you that a committee com- 
posed of operators and miners be appointed to draw up a scale on narrow 
work and day work, I will read the resolution: That we meet the operat- 
ors in joint conference to formulate a price for narrow work to be agreed on 
at that joint meeting, such parties to be selected from each coal district of 
miners and operators. 


37 CHAIRMAN—Is there a second to the motion? 

Mr. Pasco—I second the motion. 

THR CHAIRMAN--Are you ready for the question? 

Mr. TAvioR--Mr Chairman, is it proper to appoint a committee be- 
fore we reach a scale? We have got to reach a scale before we can appoint 
a committee. There has got to be some rule for working on a scale. That 
‘sa little out of order at this time, I think. We don’t need to appoint a 
committee until after we reach a scale. I don’t think there is the slightest 
objection to such a committee when the time comes. 

. & . . . 

Mr. HuntEer—Mr. Chairman, let us go on the supposition that we will 
finally reach an agreement, and appoint this committee pending this agree- 
ment. If there is no agreement reached, no committee will be appointed. 

Mr. TavLoR- We will vote aye, with that qualification, and save the 
question. With the understanding that the scale must reach entirety, the 
operators vote aye. . 

Mr. HuNTER—The Miners vote aye. : 

TE CHAIRMAN—The motion is ¢arried with the qualifications as stated. 
What is the next business? 

Mr. Hunter—Mr. Chairman, I see here, outside price for labor: 
Dumpers, per day, $2; top cager, per day, $2; flat trimmer, per day, $2; 3 
flat changers (all men handling cars), per day, $2; all other topmen, per day, — 
$1.75; blacksmiths’ helpers, per day, $2; mine carpenters, per day, $2; fire- — 
men, per day, $2; men greasing, per day, $1.75; boys greasing, per day, $I. 
I move the adoption of the scale. 

Mr. Morriss—I second the motion. 

Tae CHAIRMAN—You have heard the motion. Are your ready for the © 
question? : 

Operators—No. ; 4 

Miners— Yes. : a 

The motion is lost. q 

Mr. HuntrER—Now, Mr. Chairman, going down the line, prices for in- ¥ 
side day labor: Tracklayers, per day, $2.25; tracklayers’ helpers, per day, 3 
$2; trappers, per day, $1; bottom cagers, per day, $2.25; drivers, per day, ; 
$2; spike team drivers, per day, $2.15; trip riders, per day, $2; motormen, — 
per day, $2; grippers, per day, $1.50; water haulers, per day, $2; timbermen, — 


ee 
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per day, $2.25; pipe-men, wire, air and water, per day, $2.10; company men 
(long wall men) per day, $2; all inside labor to be furnished with oil and 
cotton. 

I move its adoption. 


MR. STANLEY—I second the motion. 
THE CHAIRMAN—You have heard the motion. The operators? 


Mr. TAyvLOR—Rather than to offend the National President, Mr. 
Mitchell, the operators must vote no. 


THE CHAIRMAN—The miners? 


Mr. HUNTER—Rather than to offend the gentleman who has just 
spoken, we vote yes. 


THE CHAIRMAN—The motion is lost. What is the next business? Please 
be in order. 


MR. Pasco—The following prices based on eight-hours work per day: 


Resolved, That the miners of the State of Illinois are to be paid every 
two weeks, allowing one week in hand. 


Mr. PALMER—I second the motion. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Are you ready for the question? 
Operators— No. 

Miners—Yes. 

The motion is lost. What is the next? 


MR. TayLor--If you will make that read semi-monthly payment, it 
will go through all right. 


Mr. Pasco—fesolved, That the price for turning branch in third vein 
and associated mines of Northern Illinois be $5, and the company to put in 
cage and do the brushing. 


THE CHAIRMAN—You have heard the motion. Is it seconded? 
MR. HUNTER—I second the motion. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Are you ready for the question? 

Mr. TAYLOR—Question. 

THE CHAIRMAN— 

Operators—-No. 

Miners—Yes. 

The motion is lost. 


MR. HUNTER—Now, Mr. Chairman, here is an important question. I 
know that the operators dare not vote aye on this. I am confident they 
won’t do it. 

On motion that the charge for blacksmithing throughout the entire 
State of Illinois shall be 4%-cent per ton, except in case of long-wall mines, 


_ when the price for blacksmithing shall be 5 cents per pay or Io cents per 


pay, all machine mines to be exempt. 
I move its adoption. 


Mr, Pasco—I second it. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Are you ready for the question? 
Operators—No. 

Miners—Yes. 
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The motion is lost. Whatis the next business before the committee? 


Mr. HEerri—fesolved, That the price of powder be $1.50 per keg 
where itis bought at the mine. But any miner shall enjoy the State law 
and buy his powder where he pleases. 


Mr. HuNTER—I second the motion. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Are there any remarks? Are you ready for the ques- 
tion? 

Operators —No. 

Miners—Yes. 

The motion is lost. What is the next business before the committee? 


Mr. HUNTER—Fesolved, That based upon the present cost the maximum 
price of miners’ oil throughout the State of Illinois shall be 45 cents per gal- 
lon, and that oil sold at that price shall stand the test as provided by law, 
and that the men shall have the privilege to buy where they please. I move 
its adoption. 


Mr, TAayvLor—Is that the present price, the present agreement? 
Mr. HUNTER—Yes, sir. 


Mr. TAYLOR—Well, if it is, we vote aye. With the understanding that 
is the price in our present agreement, we vote—Aye. 


Mr. HuUNTER--You want a tail tied to your kite. 

The miners vote—Aye. 

THE CHAIRMAN-—-The operators vote Aye, with the qualification. 
The motion is carried. 


Mr. Morriss—Mr Chairman, I move you, that the prices for opening 
rooms, in third vein and associated mines be $1 per yard,face measurement. 


Mr. HEFriI—I second the motion. 

THE CHAIRMAN-—-Are there any remarks? 

COLONEL SWEET—Is that the present price? 

Mr. TAYLOR—It is not. 

THE CHAIRMAN— 

Operators—-No. 

Miners—Yes. 

The motion is lost. What is the next business ? 

Mr. Morriss—Mr. Chairman, I move you that we adopt the following 


resolution: That the hour for beginning work in the morning be left for 
local settlement. The above scale is based on an eight hour day. 


Mr. STANLEY—I second the motion. 

Mr. TAYLOR—The operators seconded the motion. 
Mr. HUNTER—Good ! 

THE CHAIRMAN— 

Operators-—Aye. 

Miners—Yes. 

The motion is carried. (Applause.) 

What further business is before the Commniittee ? 
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Mr. MorRIss—Mr. Chairman. The last clause but not the least, is more 
in the form ofa resolution, and in it we feel that we are standing up to the 
Pittsburg agreement. 


WHEREAS, It is an evident fact that the mathine miners outside of the 
basing point (namely, Danville), enjoy a better privilege in the way ofa 
larger per cent of a high grade of coal as against the pick mining in said 
parts or districts. We, the miners, ask in the spirit of justice to the pick 
miners, that the present differential now existing in the different districts be 
reduced. 

Respectfully submitted. 


MR. SIMPSON—Mr. Chairman. I beg to move the following amend- 
ment to the resolution as read by Mr. Morris: Whereas— 


Mr. HUNTER—Pardon me, but before you go to read from the law, 
please read the page, and where to find it. 

Mr. SIMPSON—-Page 57. Whereas, It is the understanding that the 
machine question of Illinois, outside of the basic point, the Danville district, 
where the present prices shall continue in force, shall be taken up by the 
Illinois State Convention for adjustment, by conciliation or arbitration; pro- 
vided an agreement cannot be arrived at by the Illinois State Convention, 
the question at issue shall be referred to a board of arbitrators, composed of 
seven members, three to be selected by the Illinois operators, and three by 
the United Mine Workers, the six so selected to appoint a seventh member, 
the question to be arbitrated being whether or not the various districts of 
Illinois are entitled to any reduction in the Springfield scale of differentials 
as against Danville, the basing point, and if so, how much. 

- Mr. HuntTEeR--Mr. Chairman. I move you, sir, that the resolution of- 
fered by Mr. Morriss, and the amendment offered by this gentleman, be laid 
on the table until we have more time to consider the matter. 


The operators second the motion. 

THE CHAIR--You have heard the motion to lay on the table. 
Operators—Aye. . 

Miners—Aye. 

The motion prevails. 


Mr. TAYLOR—i move that we adjourn, to meet in this room tomorrow 
morning at 9 o’clock. 


The motion is seconded. 

THE CHAIRMAN— 

Operators—Aye. 

Miners—Aye. 

The motion prevails. The meeting is adjourned. 

Wednesday, March 8th, 9:30 A. M. The Sub-Committee met pursuant 
to adjournment, and the following proceedings were had, to-wit: 


THE CHAIRMAN—I believe there are enough members of the Committee 
present to proceed with the business that was laid over. 


Mr. HUNTER—I believe last night the understanding was that the Salem 
and Kinmundy matter be left over until Senator Hull got here. I move 
you, sir, that the matter of Salem and Kinmundy and Mount Vernon be 
taken up for consideration, as the Senator is now with us. 
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THE CHAIRMAN—The Chair will entertain a definite motion in regard to 
price. 

SENATOR Hus.t—Mr. Chairman. Just a word on that motion. I under- 
stood the Committee was to meet ago’clock. Itis now a quarter to 10. The 
Senate meets at 10 o’clock. I would like to be excused to go over there 
until they adjourn. It will not be very long. If there are other matters 
that will not delay the Committee, unless we could settle this in fifteen 
minutes. ; 


Mr. HuNntTER—Perhaps it could be done. We certainly object to hav- 
ing this put off any further. We are here, meeting, and this person is 
absent to-day and another tomorrow. It seems we cannot arrive at a con- 
clusion because there are some certain parties absent. I think this matter 
should be considered right now. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Well, the Chair will entertain any motion in regard 
to the matter. 


Mr. HuntER—I move you, Mr. Chairman, that the scale price fixed be 
the price for Salem, Kinmundy and Mt. Vernon, 48 cents per ton. 


Mr. STANLEY--I second the motion. 
THE CHAIRMAN—You have heard the motion. Are there any remarks? 


Mr. WARD--As a representative from Mount Vernon, I would not ap- 
pear before this committee if it were not for this fact: One year ago, when 
the joint convention of miners and operators met,we had a representative here, 
Mr. Wells. When they made a motion of this kind,to fix the price of Mount 
Vernon, at 50c, the question was thoroughly discussed. We would not bea 
party to the crime, and went home. The price was fixed at 50 cents. Ever 
since that, when the question is raised, as to the discrimination against 
Mt. Vernon, the representatives of the miners have said to me and other 
menibers of our company, that ‘‘you were not there to defend yourselves; 
that had your representative gone before that committee and made his 
statement you could have got this scale where it belonged, but the com- 
mittee was not there, went home and did not appear, and now you had not 
ought to kick.’’ This thing was brought up at a meeting of the miners, or 
the committee from our local union, and the board of operators of our 
company, in a meeting that was called, as the company and the miners were 
to adjust our matter down there and get down to where we could work. Mr. 
Boston, a gentleman that was on the scale committee, I am informed, ap- 
peared before this meeting, and he made the statement there, that he knew 
that Mt. Vernon was placed too high, that we could not run and pay 50 cents, 
but that we had lost our golden opportunity, that our representative never 
appeared before the convention, and he was there to see that we paid 50 
cents, or shut down, and we could take our pleasure as to which course we 
would pursue. Now, gentlemen, I don’t wish to take up the time of this 
committee. It has been thoroughly demonstrated that Mt. Vernon could not 
pay over 40 cents andrun. Wecannot make anymoney at gocents. We 
claim that our scale ought to be 35 cents, to be just, and give us a 
margin; the price we formerly paid, 35 cents, is a just scale for 
Mount Vernon. We believe we can go before any tribunal and prove 
that that is enough for Mr. Vernon to pay. But we are not operators, in a 
general sense of the word. The company is composed of business men. We 
don’t look to the mines for our support. If we did, gentlemen, we would 
be lying behind the bars of our jail down there for board bills. For the. 
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books of the company will show that the company has lost money. The 
only time we ever did pay expenses was when we paid 35 cents But we 
figured it, that we could possibly run and pay 40 cents; but we cannot run 
and pay one cent more. And we proved that before a Board of Arbitration 
which sat there from 1 o’clock in the afternoon until 12:30 at night, and 
went thoroughly into this case. We proved it by the miners themselves. 
They were witnesses, and I think that their statement will show that our 
miners get an average of over $2a day. Perhaps $2 to $2.50; their own state- 
ments, and of course they didn’t make it any too high. I haven’t brought 
the figures to show you, but I would say that our miners make about on an 
average with any miners in the State, from one month to another. We have 
only a few men at work. Probably 75 to 80 men. And we think that we 
are entitled to sell the coal athome. There is coal shipped into our town by 
other mines. Wedon’t even get all of the home market; but we do think 
we are entitled to the home trade, and to be able to skirmish around and 
get trade on. the outside, the same as any other operator. We are 
here asking the protection of the union of miners, and the union of opera- 
tors. We only ask what is fairand just. We don’t expect to get rich; we 
don’t expect to make money; but we do expect to have our plant to pay ex- 
penses. Iam not going to go into any details of the matter at all. I will 
rest squarely and fairly on the decision of the Board of Arbitration which 
the miners asked for. I believe one of the Board is present here, Mr. 
Keefer. I call upon him to bear me out in every statement I have made. 
You have all read the statement of the Board of Arbitration. I wish to say 
this much to you, gentlemen, if you insist on making this 48-cents, we will 
ask the same right that the miners ask, and have that Board of Arbitration 
brought back there and readjust our scale. That we don’t want todo. We 


_ hope that it can be adjusted here. And I know that if the members of this 


Miners’ Union, that are at the head of it, will come down there and make a 
thorough investigation of this matter, that they will coincide with the Board 
of Arbitration that their decision was just. In fact, I believe, gentlemen, 
that had we asked for 35 cents they would have given it to us, but we did 
not ask that. We thought we could get along at 4o; that was all we were 
asking; simply to run and fill up our houses and give the town a little busi- 
ness and our men work. When our Cigar Company came there, the town was 
on the boom; they built lotsof houses and were working as high as 800 men. 
Now they have dropped down to 300 men, the houses have been empty and 
the miners are renting good houses there of three and four rooms for $2 and 
$3 a month. ‘They live as cheap in Mount Vernon as any place in Illinois, 
and I will say to you, gentlemen, that if anyone willinvestigate affairs down 
there, they will see that Mount Vernon is reaching out and has grown, and 
is improving the condition of her miners. I rest my case with you. 


Mr. HUNTER—One remark I will make in rebuttal, in regard to Mr. Bos- 
ton saying things. Now, Mr. ‘Boston never did say such things before us as 
the gentleman claims he did. In not acknowledging that 4o cents was the 
price, Mr. Boston emphatically deniedit. He is not here, but I take pleasure 
in speaking for him. He is away out in Arkansas and can’t get here, but I 
do not like to have Mr. Boston placed in this position. I don’t think the 
gentleman desires to do him a wrong, 

Mr. WARD—If you will allow me, I will make the statement that that 
is the fact or I would not have made the statement. That same thing was 
brought up before the Board of Arbitration, in which Mr. Boston was con- 
ducting the witnesses on the miners’ side. I wished to put Mr. Bos- 
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ton on the stand and prove that he made that statement, but he refused to be 
sworn and go on the witness stand. Andthere I put on the stand citizens of 
Mount Vernon, who heard the statement, one of whom was the President of 
the First National Bank, H. W. Fifer, one of the best citizens in Jefferson 
county, and two or three other gentlemen, on the stand, substantiating my 
statement that Mr. Boston did make that remark, and the President of the 
First National Bank made this further statement, that when he made that 
talk it gave hima chill. He was surprised that any man would make a 
statement that he knew that we were paying too much, and at the same 
time would not allow us to go behind the returns. Thatstatement will show 
you in a minute that these gentlemen made that statement, swore it under 
oath. They are men who stand as high as any man in the State of Illi- 
nois. I don’t care who they are. 


SENATOR HuLL—These two mines ought to be separated. Salem and 
Kinmundy are asking for the scale of last year, and Mt. Vernon, I believe, 
is asking for a reduction from that scale. It seems the two ought not to be 
voted on together. 


Mr. HeFrri—Senator Hull, do I understand you to say that the miners 
in Kinmundy and Salem are asking the same price as last year? 


SENATOR HULL—No, sir, I said the operators. I will say, too, that the 
miners at Salem are asking the scale of last year, unless other mines in the 
locality are raised properly and substantially that; they are very much op- 
posed to being raised 7 cents a ton, when Odin, Sandoval and Centralia are 
left at the same price. 


Mr. HEri—Gentlemen. That is not the reason that they are op- 
posed to an advance of 7 cents. We havea letter here that we will show, 
that will prove to you the reason why they are opposed to an advance of 7 
cents. The statement made by Mr. Hull is correct. They are opposed to it. 
They will not have it unless the other fields are advanced in proportion; but I 
want to say, that when he went over to Salem to meet his miners, he didn’t 
say they were going to advance the other fields, only to advance Salem. He 
only spoke about Salem. JI want to make you a plain proposition: In your 
remarks the other day, you said your coal was four feet and a half high at 
Kinmundy. Let us get to the point, Senator Hull. We will either have to 
hold to one another or quit the business. If that coal is that high at Kin- 
mundy, I will dig that coal for 41 cents. If is below four feet I want 48 
cents. There is the proposition plainly. Let us see whether it is four feet 
or not. 

SENATOR HuLL—Mr. Chairman. I want to ask Mr. Hefti for his proof, 
in which he says I did not say to the miners that other mines in the State - 
were to be raised. I deny that I made the statement. There won’t another 
miner in the town say so. 


Mr. HEFTI—I will read a letter here, Mr. President. The letter is ad- 
dressed tome. ‘‘You will get a letter from Mr. Watson, our president. He 
came to the mine today, while I was at work, and wanted me to write a note 
to my mother, so that he could get the keys to my desk, stating he wanted 
to write a letter, and wanted to put a seal on it, and I refused to let him 
have them. He and two others went to Hull, and Hull has gone and 
kicked about the price being raised, and they agreed with him that if it was 
raised we would not get any work. You know as well I do that we ought 
to have a raise, and it ought to be as much as nine or ten cents per ton.’’ 
Not seven. ‘‘When the note came down I showed it to the boys that were 
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down, and they told me not to let him have the seal. I don’t know why 
they are kicking about the raise. I don’t think they care for the room mine, 
for they have entries and can do very well, and I hope you will pay no atten- 
tion to the letter from the President, because it has not been read by the 
men, and they all say that we ought to havea raise, and 48 cents per ton 
is not too much for digging this coal.’’ That’s all. 


SENATOR HuLL—I would like to have you introduce the letter from the 
President, also. I would like to have it all read, though, and not extracts 
from it. However, Mr. Hefti, that did not refer to the question 
Iasked. I asked you for the proof that I did not make the statement that 
any other mine was to be raised except Salem. You made that statement a 
few minutes ago and I don’t think it ought to go unchallenged. 


Mr. HEFrTI—Here it is, to proveit. ‘Senator Hull informs us miners 
here that you ask an advance in price for digging this coal at Salem. He 
claims that you want 7 cents raise here. He don’t say what you ask for 
Kinmundy and Mount Vernon,”’ 


SENATOR HuLL—Read all the letter. 


Mr. HEFrI—That is sufficient. This is my business here. I told him 
I would not show the letter to the crowd. 


SENATOR HuLL—I have only this to say. The letter first read was 
written by Mr. Snodgrass, who is secretary of the Union, and who is a 
driver in the mine. A majority of the miners held a meeting and decided 
on a statement of the facts as presented by me, that if that is the only raise in 
our district for Salem, Kinmundy and Mt. Vernon, it would be useless for 
them to ask for such an advance, for the reason that there would be no 
work; that they knew very well that we could not pay 12 cents more than 
Odin, Sandoval and Centralia, and 18 cents more than they were paying in 
the Williamson county field; they would do no business. For that reason, 
while they said they were perfectly willing and at all times ready to take an 
advance, provided the other mines along the line were advanced. They were 
not in favor of an advance unless the other mines did. They attempted to 
get,—some one raised the question about putting the seal of the miners on, 
and the Secretary refused to give them the seal, as he says there. 


Mr. HUNTER—How do you know? 

SENATOR HULL—He says there he did. 

Mr. HUNTER—-You don’t believe this statement? 

SENATOR HULL—I believe what he says there; yes, sir. I believe every- 
thing Mr. Snodgrass said there. I believe he wrote that and made that 
statement. 

MR. HUNTER—How do you know Mr. Snodgrass wrote it? 

SENATOR HuLL—Mr. Hefti said he did. It has got the seal of the 
Lodge on it. 

Mr. HEFTI—I did not say that. 

SEN4TOR HuULL—He won’t deny that Mr. Snodgrass wrote it. I have 
only this further to say: That the men are satisfied, and don’t wanta 
raise. If a raise is put on, it willclose the mine up. Of course we can do 
that, if your desire is to close it up. 

Mr. HUNTER—You will admit that the meeting was held, won’t you? 

SENATOR HULL—Do you mean a regularly called meeting? 
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MR. HUNTER-—-It is immaterial whether it was regularly called or not. 
Do you admit that a meeting was held? 


SENATOR HuULL—I will admit that the miners conferred together. 


MR. HUNTER—That is all right, and it is a fact that they conferred to- 
gether, hence the letter written to Mr. Hefti in regard to an advance. 


SENATOR HuLL—He has two letters in regard to an advance, one of 
which he refuses to read. 


Mr. HUNTER—The other is a private matter. He only read to you 
about the advance. 


SENATOR HuLL—I will say this further: ‘7hat the man who wrote the 
letter first read, was not of the conference. He writes that of his own vo- 
lition. He is hot backed up by any other miner. 


Mr, Herri—I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that it was not necessary 
to read all of the letter, signed by Mr. Watson, for the reason that Senator 
Hull made the statement here, I am satisfied it is true, that the miners do 
not want an advance unless the miners in the other districts advance like- 
wise. That is the contents of that letter. 


SENATOR HuLL—That is all the position I make, Mr. Hefti. 


Mr. HeFrTi—But the first’ few lines read from the same, make 
reference to what J said, that you said nothing about Kinmundy or Mount 
Vernon advance, That leaves the miners there under the impression 


that we are here asking for an advance for Salem and Kinmundy, but not 


for Mt. Vernon, or, for Salem alone. Now, a few days ago, when they 
asked you for a 48 cent rate for Salem and Kinmundy, argument was 
made on both sides, and it seems to me, that you, Senator Hull, said that 
your coal was not so low as we make it here. You said the coal was 4 feet 
and a half high. What is the use in discussing this any longer? Let us 
have the proposition. Ifthe coalis 4 feet and a half high we will dig it 
for 41 cents. If it is below 4 feet give us 48 cents. We will measure the 
coal with you. Let us see whether we are right in our statement of the 
height of the coal. We say your coal is 3 feet 8 inches high at Kiumundy. 


SENATOR HuLt—What do you want to do with Salem, on a proposi- 
tion of 48 cents, regardless of height? 


Mr. HErriI—That coal is only a fractional part of an inch over four 
feet, every bit cut by hand. 


SENATOR HuLL—I will rest my case. If you want to close the mine 
up, all right. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Are you ready for the question on the motion, that 
the price for Salem, Kinmundy and Mt. Vernon be 48 cents? 

Operators—No. 

Miners—yYes. 


The motion is lost. What is the pleasure of the Committee? 


Mr. HUNTER—Mr. Chairman. We have here, it says, that where air 
and electric drills are used, the employing company to furnish all sup- 
plies, the price shall be 36 cents per ton, based on 4o cents per ton hand 
mining; this to be in effect after itsadoption. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move 
you the adoption of this article just read in your hearing. 


THE CHAIRMAN—You have heard the motion. Is there a second? 
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_ Mr. TayLor—As a matter of information, I would ask if there is any 
operator in the room who uses this machine? I understand Mr. Scott oper- 
ates them. 


Mr. Scotr—I use that drill. I would like to know from Mr. Hefti 
how they arrive at a rate of 36 cents. I claim it is part of the machine, 
just as any other machine, and ought to go with the rest of the machines. 
I would like to have it discussed. 


MR. HEFTI—Do you want to know how we arrive at that? 
MR. Scotr—Please. 


Mr. HEFTI—Mr. Chairman. I don’t think that question was asked in 
this meeting before, as to how we arrived at a certain rate. We simply 
arrived at that rate by putting you, with all the rest of the operators, on a 
fair relative basis. That is how we arrived at it. You have got a little too 
much the best of it and the company which you are operating is forcing 
all the hand miners out of the business. That is the reason we are asking 
an advanced price on that particular work. 


MR. Scorr—Mr. Chairman. I ask that the matter be referred to the 
rest of the machines in our trade. I haven’t any other statement to make 
now. I don’t care to take up the time of the Committee. I would like to 
have it arbitrated with the rest of the machines. 


SECRETARY PoPpE—Mr. Chairman. In answer to Mr. Scott we will 
say, that if he will place his machines to do the same amount of work. and 
the same kind of work that the other machines do, classed on that 
basis, we will arbitrate it. Weare ready to meet you on that basis and 
arbitrate the matter. 


Mr. HUNTER—I think that is a fair proposition, Mr. Chairman. 


THE SECRETARY—If you will shear the coal, undermine coal, place 
yourselves in their position that the other electric punching machines are 
doing, we will arbitrate with you. 


THE CHAIR—I believe there is nothing definite before the meeting, 
only general discussion. Does some one wish to make a definite motion? 

Mr. HUNTER—That is the motion now pending, Mr. Chairman. 

THE CHAIRMAN—The Chair stands corrected. 


Mk. SWEET—Mr. Garrison has asked some one to come up who is 
operating those machines, I guess. x 


Mr. RYAN—While the Committee is not engaged with any other mat- 
ter, I desire to report that the Joint Convention has adjourned until 11 
o’clock, at which time they expect to hear from this Committee. We are 
getting tired of this and desire to know where we are going to get off. We 


_ have been here aboutas long as we care to stay, unless we can do something. 


THE CHAIRMAN—The Committee will please be in order. Do the gen- 
tlemen representing the air and electric drills wish to say anything more 
on the subject? The matter is being held open for them. If there are no 
further remarks the question will be put. 


Mr. Herri—Mr. Chairman, before you put the question I will say, 
that one machine, either electric or air drill, will drill and shoot 110 tons 
of coal in eight hours, at the very least. The price for that coal today, as 
paid by the different companies, is 27 cents per ton, that being a total of 
$29.70 for this 110 tons of coal. It will cost, in that district, where coal is 
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shot off the solid, 4 cents a ton for powder. Deduct that from $14 30, then 
you have $9.90 left for the wear and tear of that machine; just one machine. 
I know mines where they have three of these machines and have double 
shift, that is six. Multiplying that by six, six times $9 90 in favor of that 
machine. Gentlemen, it is not right. I am ofthe opinion that if the parties 
who are operating that drill desire that we put it in the machine question 
for arbitration, we will agree to it, provided they will agree to undercut 
the coal in the future. So long as they are shooting coal off the solid, we 
have nothing to arbitrate on that kind of work. I think we are giving 
them a fair allowance when we allow 4 cents for powder and 2 cents for 
wear and tear of that machine. 


MR. SIMPSON—Mr. Chairman. The mine which I represent is not 
directly interested in this air drill question, I think it only operates possi- 
bly one or two air drills in the mine; but at the same time, there are from 
ten to twelve plants in the Belleville District working with electric 
drills and shooting from the solid as Mr. Hefti says. I find from Mr. Scott, 
that there are no operators representing this machine, in this meeting. 
Consequently the operators have a hesitancy in voting on this question, 
because they are not directly interested in it, and we are not in a position 
to hear the views of the other operators who are operating these machines. 
It seems to me that it would be in the line of fairness to refer this matter 
to aibitration, as suggested by Mr. Scott. Of course the idea of undercut- 
ting coal is impracticable with these machines, but, at the same time, quite 
a number of plants are working that way, and I think that we ought to 
provide some way of settling the question. The provision is that machines 
shall be arbitrated. I do not see any good reason why the shearing ma- 
chine and drill machine should not also be arbitrated. 

I would, therefore, move that the price to be paid for mining with air 
drills be arbitrated. 


Motion is seconded. 

SECRETARY PopE—Mr. Chairman. I would offer an amendment to 
the motion, that when these air drills are placed on the same basis, under 
the same conditions ‘to turn out the same amount of work that the other 


machines do, we are ready for an arbitration; but not until they are placed 
on an equal basis. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Do you want to make that amendment? 
MR, PopE—That amendment to the motion of Mr. Simpson. 
A MEMBER—I will second that. 


THE CHAIRMAN—If it can be made definite. I understand your idea 
is to tack onto Mr. Simpson’s motion-a proviso. And, provided, that this 
matter be referred to arbitration; provided the air drills are put on the 
Same mechanical basis as the other machines? 


SECRETARY POPE—Yes, sir. 


THE CHAIRMAN—You have heard the motion, or the amendment, 
rather, and the roll will be called. 

Operators—No. 

Miners—Yes. 

The motion is lost. 
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THE CHAIRMAN—The vote recurs to the original motion by Mr. Simp- 
son, that the matter be referred to arbitration along with the other mining 
machines. 


Operators—Yes, 
Miners—No. 
The motion is lost. 


Now the vote recurs to the original motion by Mr. Hunter, that the 
price for air and electric drills shall be 36 cents, based on 40 cents per ton 
hand mining. 


Operators—No. 
Miners—Yes. 


The motion is lost. What is the next business? 


Mr. Pasco—Mr. Chairman, I move you that the shearing machine be 
placed on hand mine scale, no differential. 


Mr. HUNTER—I second the motion. 


MR. KEEFER—I would like to ask whether the motion is intended to 
mean shearing machines in the rooms or working in the entries? 


MR. Pasco—Working in the rooms or entries either. It don’t make 
much difference. 


MR. KEEFER—I am inclined to think it makes quite a difference to 
us, Mr. Chairman. We have worked sheering machines in the rooms 
prior to the strike of 1897, and had a rate that was relative to the rate paid 
for shooting and loading after mining machines, which was more than the 
rate for working on the solid by hand. After the strike of 1897 we were 
denied a rate for rooms and were allowed arate for entries. The rate for 
entries was proportionately higher than that work had been prior to the 
strike. After the Chicago Convention, a local Convention was called to 
Danville, as you must remember, and the terms of settlement there were, 
that loading after all mining machines should be 23 cents thereafter 
instead of 22; that all entry work take a proportionately higher 
advance. All entry work prior to that had been paid 27 cents, both 
shearing and mining machines, for shooting and loading, and we paid 28 
cents, and we ran along about three or four months. Suddenly we were 
confronted with the statement of the District Secretary that a convention 
had been held in Illinois where the rate had been raised for shooting and 
loading coal, from 28 cents to 32 cents. The district protested against it, 
and we had a little strike, but gave in finally, rather than shut the whole 


-minedown. They threatened to shut up our other mine if we didn't give 


in atonce. Thatis what we are asking for. Foraratein the rooms that is 
relative to the rate in the rooms after the mining machines. If, in the wis- 
dom of this convention, it cannot be granted, we have nothing more to say, 
but we do want the rate in the entries put back where it is agreed upon. 
That rate is 28 cents. We have heard Mr. Mitchell state here, and the 
miners, repeatedly, that it is the desire of the organization to put the oper- 
ators on a fair competing basis. That has been stated so often that we 
will leave our case with their own statement, upon a fair competing basis. 
If we were paying the same rate for labor, and the men earning substan- 
tially the same amount per day, if we were on a competing basis, if some- 
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body comes along and raises the price on any particular class of work, then 
we are not on a competing basis. In fact we are off the competing basis 
to the extent of about $450 per month. This is our grievance. That is the 
whole grievance. The earning power of a man is fully as great, if taken for 
full pay. There is an advantage of about two cents per day, following the 
shearing machine, the shearing machine is 28, as compared with room 
mining machine, 23 cents per ton. We had no choice or voice in the 
matter. We knew nothing of the convention until after it was held. We 
were notified that if we didn’t pay this they would be ona strike. It didn’t 
effect our competitors so, badly as it did ourselves, for the reason that we 
were driving all our entries with shearing machines. We were producing 
450 to 500 tons per day, and it was costing us 5 cents more per ton than 
what was agreed upon last April. 


THE CHAIRMAN—What was the agreement? 


Mr. KEEFER—The agreement was they should take a proportionately 
higher advance. The advance for following mining machines was four- 
fifths of acent. The advance for hand work I don’t recollect, but some- 
thing like a cent and a half or two cents advance in hand work last April, 
but after the advance in entries, hand work was advanced two and one-half 
centsaton. The price prior to last April was 60 cents, after last April, 
62% cents. The price for following the shearing machines prior to April 
was 27 cents; after, 28 cents. The price for following the other mining 
machines was 221-5. After, 23 cents. 


THE CHAIRMAN—This was for shooting, loading and dumping, or all 
work, in the entries; following after the shearing machine, was 23 cents? 


Mr. KEEFER—Yes, sir. 
THE CHAIRMAN—What was it in the rooms? 


Mr. KEEFER—We were not allowed any rate in the rooms. After dis- 
cussing the matter for quite a time, it was tacitly understood that the rate 
should be established at some future time. The local officials did not care 
to take upon themselves the responsibility of establishing a rate for shear- 
ing machines when it was expected that other machines would be going in 
all over the state. Although we had worked in the rooms with shearing 
machines prior to the strike of 1897, we could not work after, because we 
had no rate. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Give the Committee the benefit of your ideas on that 
question, while you are speaking upon that subject. What are your ideas 
about room prices? 


Mr. KREFER—The rate for following the shearing machines in the 


rooms should be relative compared with the earning power of the men, and _ 


the rate for following the mining machine. The investment that we put in 
the machines should cut no figure. If weare fortunate enough to get them 
at a fair price it will be our gain. Ifit costs twice as much, it is our loss. 
If in following the shearing machine in a room at 23 cents per ton, after 
buying the powder, where a man can earn $2.00 a day, in following the 
shearing machine his price should be so that he could make $2.00 per day 
with the same amount of labor. Our experience has been that about half 
way between is a fair price. 


Mr. Pasco —Between what? 


Mr, KEEFER—Between the 23-cent rate and the double rate for min- 
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ing machines. We have done considerable shearing work in the rooms 
prior to the strike of 1897 and on the basis that we paid then. The rate 
now would be in the neighborhood of 25 or 6 cents. 


THE CHAIRMAN—AsS against 23 cents for mining machines? 
Mr. KEEFER—Yes, sir. 


MR. HUNTER—I would like to ask you a question:. Were you not noti- 
fied that there was to be a meeting held at Springfield on a certain date, 
some time past? 

MR. KEEFER—NO, sir. 


Mr. HUNTER—Isn’t it a fact that you attended one where the shearing 
machine question came up? 


Mr. KEEFER—NO, sir. 
MR. HUNTER—By Mr. Manning or some other gentleman? 


Mr. KEEFER—I never attended anything or knew anything about it 
until they came back; no, sir. I will tell you how that happened: Mr, 
Manning acknowledged himself that he didn’t notify anybody but a boy. 
In starting off with his grip to the train he told the boy to tell Mr. Keefer 
there was to be a Convention. The boy never told us a word about it. 
The boy admitted afterward that the man told him this. However, the boy 
wasn’t held responsible, because it was not his duty to notify anyone what 
anybody else said. It was a boy who was working in one of the mines. The 
Secretary came back to the District and said that our mine was expected to 
advance, and wanted to know if we were going to pay it. We told him we 
knew nothing about it. He says, your mine is expected to pay it. We 
will go outon a strike if you don’t pay it by the 16th of the month. We 
made it our special business to go around and see every man who was fol- 
lowing the shearing machines in the entries, and they were satisfied. The 
had no intention of going out, and would not have gone, had not this dis- 
trict Secretary ordered them out on a strike. That is the reason we paid 
it, under protest, because we could not help ourselves If it can be shown 
it is not a fair rate, we do not ask it, but until it can be, however, we want 
to be put on a competing basis with the other operators in the same field or 
any other field. You have promised that repeatedly here. I do not see 
any reason why you should not, ina spirit of fairness, be willing to do that, 
and to see whether we are on a competing basis or not. 


Mr. Pasco—Mr. Chairman. The shearing machines, as stated by the 
operator from Danville—he has owned up, practically, that the miners 
kave demonstrated to him that the shearing machine should be on the 
same basis as hand mining in the rooms, from the simple fact that it was 
thrown out in the first beginning. I want to say for my part, for the shear- 
ing machine, that itis a detriment to the miner. We have no objections 
against machinery that will lessen the work for the miner, but it has been 
well demonstrated by the miner that the shearing machine adds more 
labor. Every time where the shearing machine puts in a cut of six or seven 
feet, the miner has got to go to work and mine all that shot out before 
he gets it. After the shot is shot, it stands right there, practically 
solid. It leaves the top or else it leaves the bottom, and on an aver- 
age—I have followed this thing up and got figures to prove it- that 
you can’t produce within three or four tons as much from a keg of 
powler, after the shearing machine, as you can by shooting off the 
solid. The shearing machine in our part of the district wants 14 
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cents to run the shearing machine; and I am like Brother Hefti on this 
question, in regard to the air drill and electric drill, if the shearing ma- 
chine will do the work that the under mining machine will do, we will set 
a price for it, and not before. If it lessens the work of the miner, and isa 
benefit to the miner, then we will have something to do with it. Other- 
wise, it has got to be for the same price as the hand mining; no benefit 
init at all. We have taken this question up before and discussed it. It 
seems that the operators were not thoroughly posted on the question, and 
the miners, some of them were not posted on it; but to-day we are ready and 
willing to take this question to anybody. We know that it is a detriment; 
that it cannot do the work that the mining machine does; that we can’t 
produce the same amount of tonnage with a keg of powder as we can 
shooting off the solid. 

Mr. Hertr—Mr. Chairman. If I understand it right, the rate at that 
place is 45 cents a ton. They have a shearing machine there. They 
shear one side in the rooms and ask that the coal be shot and loaded for 14 
cents atonless. Now. I want to say, that if we permit the operators in 
that part of the country to do it, we might as well permit them to do it 
elsewhere. The Missouri & Illinois Coal Company, in shooting off the 
solid are allowed 7 cents differential, They put in a shearing ma- 
chine and shear one side and get a 14 cent differential. We dig that coal 
for 13 cents aton. Iam opposed to the differential. 


Mr. Pasco—Mr. Chairman. I want to state this. I know it to bea 
fact. I have figuresin my grip to show you that the miners, after work- 
ing at their fullest capacity with the shearing machine, can only make 81 
cents a day. Our State President was here, and read the figures produced 
in evidence, that it was 81 cents a day, after the men had worked all they 
could do. That is zothing for a miner, after he gets down and works all day, 
and I would rather go down in the mine today and take up my pick and putin 
my cutting every day, every time, than I would to mine out one of those 
shots on the solid, and then cut the top down and snub up the bottom to 
get the next row of shots to go off in a decent manner. I can find youmen 
all through my part of the district who will take the picks themselves and 
go down and cut for 14 cents a ton and make big money out of it. We have 
got men there that will cut for 14 cents a ton and make big money. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Mr. Garaghty, do you want to say anything on the 
subject? 

Mr. GARAGHTY—I am not a member of this Committee, gentlemen, 
but I would like to say something about it. 


Mr. HuntTER—The Committee has no objection to Mr. Garaghty say- 
ing something, as he is interested. 


Mr. GARAGHTY—I do not believe that there is much logic in the 
position taken by Mr. Hefti and Mr. Pasco. The proposition of the oper- 
ator is to allow sufficient above the cost of machine mining in the rooms 
and entries, enough to compensate the miner for the extra powder that is 
required in the use of the shearing machines. Mr. Pasco says there is 
about four tons’ difference. I don’t know whether it is four or eight. 
Whatever it is, it is a matter of adjustment. In the Danville District a 
settlement was made there on a 28 cent price in entries, and after the adjust- 
ment following the strike, as Mr. Keefer stated, there was no fixed rate. 
I am prepared to show on the other hand, by facts and figures, that the 
men who have followed the shearing machine in the entries prefer to fol- 
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low that machine than follow the undercut at the same price per ton; they 
can make more money. The entry is sheared right in the center. We 
shoot both sides and take it out practically in two shots, and I don’t know 
but what it will use less powder in that particular case than it would with 
the undercut machine. It is simply a question of adjustment, a fair 
equivalent for the good of the miner. These investments made in 
these machines are entitled to some consideration at the hands of the 
miners. There ought to bea mutual arrangement. Personally, I know 
the question was discussed here in. Springfield several times as toa pro- 
posed meeting at which time the shearing matter would be brought up, 
but I never heard any date fixed, never had notice to attend any suci meet- 
ing, directly or indirectly as to any specified date. I think the Chairman 
will recall that a meeting was proposed when the last Springfield Conven- 
tion was held; but as to any definite date being fixed, lam confident the 
operators never had notice, at least I never had any notice. Now, as faras 


it being a detriment to the miner is concerned, I don’t see wherein that 


has been proven. If it is Simply a question of increase in the amount of 
powder, that is a part of the adjustment of therate. It seems to me that 
is where the adjustment should lie. If it requires more powder in a room 
or entry, that isa matter of adjustment. It is certainly a machine that 
does the work. It shears from five to seven feet in depth. It certainly 
gives a great advantage over the solid shot coal; especially in the entry it 
takes a better position, creates a better position for the miner in many 
cases than the undercut machine. The miners in this Convention would 
admit that if they were asked the direct question, 


MR. Pasco—Mr. Garaghty. You don’t mean to say before this Com- 
mittee the shearing machine is an advantage over the mining machine? 


_ MR. GaraGuty—I don’t say it is an advantage over the mining ma- 
chine in every particular. I say, the disadvantages, if there are any, in one 
machine against another, are matters of adjustment by actual figures to 
show what that difference is. On the one hand the operator has no right 
to come here and say he is entitled to exactly the same ‘consideration for 
the shearing machine that he is for the undercut, nor does he take that 
position. On the other hand the miners ought not to come here and say 
the shearing machine shall have absolutely no consideration and shall be 
put on the same scale to work that hand mining is done. Now, where is 
the even ground; that is, the actual difference in cost to the miner to pro- 
duce that ton of coal, as against the cost to produce it from the other 
machines? 


MR. Pasco—Mr. Garaghty, you practically own up that it costs more 
in powder with the shearing machine? 


Mr. GARAGHTY—We admit that. There is no contention on that 
point, except in the entry. We have an advantage to the miner in the 
entry, with the shearing machine, in some cases over the undercut. I got 
that from the miners present. I don’t know anything about it. 


MR. Pasco—Mr. Garaghty, I claim that there is just as much cost— 
more, added to the manual labor of the miner, asin the amount of powder 
used in the production of the coal. 


MR. GARAGH’AY—That is a matter to be adjusted. The operators, I 
take it, are disposed to meet you on that ground. But if you take the 
position that there is no consideration due that machine, we can’t get to- 
gether. We will g» into it on that spirit. 
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Mr. Pasco—We are willing to go into it, but we can’t see where the 
point comes in that it is a benefit to the miner when it costs more powder 
and more labor. 


Tur CHAIR MAN—Mr. Garaghty’s statement is that it takes more pow- 
der for the shearing machine than it does for the undercut machine, but not 
more powder for the shearing machine than for hand mining, or mere shoot- 
ing off the solid. 


Mr. GARAGHTY—Not nearly so much. The total amount of tons of 
coal produced was greater when we used the shearing machine than it is 
now. 

Mr. Pasco—Mr. Chairman. I make the statement that regardless of 
the mining machine, the shearing machine costs more in powder than it 
does after the hand—pick mining. It costs more to produce the coal after 
the mining machine than it does after the pick, or with the pick. 


Mr. HuNTER—I did not intend to say anything along this line, but 
during my progress over the State, where machine mining is used, 
I find that some conditions exist in following after the shearing 
machine, that do not exist after the undercut machine. Now, place your 
machine in operation. It will cut six foot, but it won’t cut it clear to the 
bottom; it won’t cut it clearin the top, andif there is much sulphur in it, 
it won’t cut that sulphur. When it won’t cut that sulphur, a man goes to 
work then and punches a hole, any way to get that out. If a man under- 
takes to drill that sulphur out, he can’t get powder enough in to doit. It 
is there, tight in the middle, and tight in the top. 


CHAIRMAN TRAER—Then it isn’t sheared. 


Mr. HuNTER—No, sir. Not only that but the miner is necessitated, 
from the fact that it don’t cut away clear six feet back tothe bottom, he is 
necessitated to go in there and take a certain piece of coal off, in order that 
he may get back of that, in order to cut down to the bottom so that it can 
clear itself, thereby necessitating the miner to perform an extra amount of 
labor that the undercutting machine doesnotdo. Mr. Garaghty takes the 
same position in regard to the shearing machine as the cutting machine. 
Let me say to Mr. Garaghty, that there is just as much difference between 
the two as chocolate and cheese.. You say the shearing machine shears in 
the middle. I say itis possible to shear in the middle in narrow work. 
Admitting the fact that it shears in the middle, then both sides are solid. 
It must necessarily be shot off the solid, if it is fast; then it must neces- 
sarily take more labor and more powder to produce the same number of 
tons after the shearing machine, than following after the undercut. 


Mr. GARAGHTy—We don’t question that fact. 


Mr. Hunter—lIn fact, Mr. Chairman, there isn’t any benefit derived 
by the miner from the shearing machine. ‘The shearing machine is a dis- 
advantage to us in every particular, and I say to you that they are 
not entitled to any differential whatever for the shearing machine, 
from the fact that it does not do its work, and gives to the miner an 


extra amount of labor to perform that he would not otherwise perform — : 


if it was shot off the solid by the miner. These are the facts. And com- 
plaints have come to me from all over the field where theshearing machine 
is in existence. Now, if this is not cut properly, cut along near the rib, 
you have got to reach down and knock the whole thing down with another 
shot off the solid. It frequently occurs that you have got to drill another 


hole and shoot the top out. It isn't cut down on either side of the room or 
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entry. That is an undisputed fact. If you will come in the mine I will 
give you an invitation to come down and work after the shearing machine 
for one week, Roll up your sleeves and come down and help the old man. 
He will go with you and adopt any tactics you may deem wise, in order to 
convince you that it is not practical. 


MR. KEEFER—What scale will you base it on? 


MR. HUNTER--Make your own scale. I will concede that you will 
want a big scale, too. 


Mr. KEEFER--Do you mean in the rooms, or in the entries, or both, 
that there is no advantage? 


Mr. HUNTER—I don’t care where. 


MR. KEEFER—Let me state some of the methods practiced through 
our field, and see whether your conscience bothers you, old man. 


Mr. HUNTER-— It don’t bother me at all. 


Mr. KEEFER—Now, in driving entries by hand, it has been the prac- 
tice, from time immemorial, for two men to drive an entry. One of those 
men does nothing only simply cut and fire snubbers; snubs oft about 2% 
feet wide. 


Mr. HUNTER—That’s right. 


Mr. KEEFER—So as to get in the middle of the rib and lay the cut 
more accurate. That is all he does. That is the method of driving entries 
there by hand. Now, if the shearing machine cuts both top and bottom, 
how in the world can it be figured out that it is no advantage to the men? 
If the labor of two men is applied in the entry, for cutting the entry, 
and if one man goes along there with the machine and does the shooting 
and cutting alone, how can you figure out that it is of no advantage to the 
man? As to adverse conditions in the operating of the machine, I know 
nothing of them. I never have heard of a case where the coal was not cut 
top and bottom in our district. I have never yet heard of a case where we 
could not knock out the solid; in fact, cut the worst kind of horsebacks, 
and lots of them, and the only thing that will cut them in our district. I 
don’t know what the conditions are elsewhere. They must be as Mr. 
Hunter says or he would not say it. We leave sulphur in in places where 
it is tight, of course, but that certainly has not been cut. That should be 
cut vefore the miner is expected to shoot. But for anybody to make the 
statement that it is of no advantage, is simply assuming that facts are 
made of rubber, you know. Now, I positively know what I am talking 
about when I say that the men are doing as well at 28 cents as at 23 in the 
rooms. Ican proveit. It is not disputed by the local men where they 
understand the situation, It may be true, as Mr. Hunter says, that in some 
Districts they cannot do anything like as well, but it is not the case in our 
District. I took pains to make a report, a statement of the earnings of 
every man in the mine, of the men who were following the mining 
machines in the rooms at 23 cents and those who were following the shear- 
ing machines in the entries at 28 cents. The only element of error that 
was in tne statement was that we could not tell how much time the men 
had lost; the irregular working of the men. Many men run two numbers. 
One man is in and the other is out. Assuming then that all of them 
worked every day, though the earnings for and pay is for two weeks, the 
net earnings, deducting the powder, was for the room men, $1.56 or 7, and 
for the entry men, either $1.58 or 59, about 134 cents or 2 cents difference. 
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However, the men didn’t work steady, but that element of lost time would 
figure equally, in both classes of work, except, if there was any difference 
it would be in favor of the shearing rate, because we had a tribe of men 
following the shearing. machines that were irregular. Now, it cannot be 
said nor proven, that the shearing machine is of no advantage to the min- 
ers in the entry in driving. It may be argued to some extent in the rooms, 
but then it won’t hold water, nor can it be held that a man can’t earn as 
much money with the shearing machine in the entry as in the room. 

Mr. Pasco—Mr. President, I claim theshearing machine is of more ad- 
vantage in the entry than in the room, from the fact that in the mines in 
the State of Illinois the operators won’t put machines in theentries. They 
have the entries driven by hand and put these shearings in the room. They 
can’t drive the entries to any advantage to the miner or the operator with 
those shearing machines in the entries. That is demonstrated every day. 
Brother Hunter will bear me out in it, that we have tried it in the entries 
and have to take it out. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Do you refer to our mine in that respect? 
Mr. Pasco—Yes sir. 


THE CHAIRMAN—You are wrong. Entirely wrong. They produce 
better results to us than in the rooms. 


MR. Pasco—I think you are wrong there, 


THE CHAIRMAN—They do in both places, the entries and the rooms 
both. 


MR. HUNTER—Since when? 

THE CHAIRMAN—Today. You will find them there. 

Mr. Pasco—Isn’t it a fact you took them out? 

THE CHAIRMAN—NbO, sir, it is not. They are there now. 

Mr. Pasco—They are there working in the rooms, Mr. Traer, 


CHAIRMAN TRAER—Entries, too. I know they are. I know that to 
be a fact. 


Mr. Pas°o--In driving with the shearing machine, in the cutting of 
the coal, we can save seven tons on a keg of powder in the entry work by 
driving it by hand. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Why so? 


MR. Pasco—It costs more to get the coal out, as Brother Hunter told 
you right hers, for the reason that if it would clear the top it would leave 
the bottom; it would not cut it clear. We had to mine the coal off by 
hand and take extra powder to do it. 


- Mr. KEEFER—If that is the case you want to give that machine a 
black eye. . 


Mr. HUNTER—That is what we are trying to do. 


MR. KEEFER—We don’t want you to give it in our place, where we 
never had that condition. Once ina great while ashot will stand; it will 
stand with the picks on the solid, and with the mining machines, too. 
But to make statements that it is repeatedly doing that is absurd. 

Mr. HUNTER—Theoretically they have got a beautiful kick coming. 
But I want to serve notice on you, and every Other operator here, that 
practically it will not work. You know it, just as well as the miners can 
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demonstrate it to you. Ifthe gentlemen will take off all of their clothes 
and come down with me, I will demonstrate practically that it is an injury. 
I am going along the theory that it is the nicest thing to present; but in 
practical application, practical test, there is where the muscle comes in. 
The opportunity is given to you to know just what your machines will do, 
and what your machines will not do. I have followed those things too 
long; cut too much coal; know all about it. In following a machine over 
at Gilchrist. The powder reduced it so it was mashed all to pieces, or 
else didn’t knock it outatall. Then you have got tosit down and mine it all 
out again., There is an extra amount of labor. It is all right, a beautiful 
figure you draw in theory, but go down in the mine and put a practical 
application toit. There is the test. 


CHAIRMAN TRAER—I want to say just a few words. I think ina general 


way, Mr. Hunter’s idea of a practical test is right. Idon’t think we can set- 
tle this theoretically by atheoretical discussion. That isvery evident. The 
mine Mr. Pasco has spoken about is one of our mines. Dunfurnam. He has 
illustrated with an extreme case. Very likely there have been cases where the 
coal stuck to the roof and bottom. There are cases when it does that with 
hand mining. Those are the things which make the pick price for the coal 
higher there than in Danville. They pay 45 for ;ick, and only 4o in the 
Danville District. Those are the things which go to make the higher prices 
for mining. That would be partially adjusted in adopting a percentage, 
ratio of machine work to pick work. However, going back to what I 
stated first, [think itis apparent that the matter has never had a full 
enough practical test anywhere, so that we can arrive ata perfectly intel- 
ligent and satisfactory basis. We are discussing the question theoretically 
here, and personally I believe that the best way to get at this thing is to 
submit it to arbitration and let there be a fair, practical application and test 
in the Danville and Fulton county mines; also, let that test be conducted 
for the benefit of this Arbitrary Committee,'and under the auspices of 
practical men, miners and operators, too. As you all know,I am not a 
practical miner. I can’t talk to you on these practical mining questions; 
but I do know, I have been in the mines enough, and with the mines 
enough to know, that by no means are all of the shots or cuts of the kind 
described by Mr. Pasco, I-have seen cut after cut, of nice clean coal, nice 
clean cuts of coal, from the roof to the bottom; it may have bothered the 
cutter to get it cut clean to the roof, but hedid it. It may have bothered 
him to get it cut clean down to the floor, but he did it. The machine 
moves in an arc, but he got it down without increased cost in the cutting. 
Then again, I have seen them cut through sulphur after sulphur. If they 
didn’t, it wasn’t acut. No question about it, it wouldn’t be acutif they 
didn’t get through. 


Mr. HuNTER I will ask you if it was there for the miner? 


CHAIRMAN TRAER—It was there for the miner. We did not put it 
there. I wonder how we could be responsible for that. You are paid five 
cents more for pick mining on account of those things. Those are there. 
Even when it is shot off the solid, or by hand mining, if a man startsa 
hole and runs against sulphur he has got to stop and make another hole, 
and he loses that hole if he runs into sulphur before he gets the hole in 
deep enough. That is true of all hand mining. Therefore, I say, that all 
those questions regarding the relation of the new machine to the hand 
mining, it is utterly useless for us to attempt a settlement by theoretical 
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discussion. I agree to that perfectly. I think the only way to get at it is 
to submit it to arbitration, and let that arbitrating committee make a prac- 
tical investigation, Ifit is proved then that the machine is not adapted to 
- save work for the miner, then we will withdraw it. 


Mr. HUNTER—I would like to ask a question. Previous to the coming 
of those colored men at Dun , isn’t ita fact that you had a regular, 
good, jolly set of practical miners, as a rule? 


THE CHAIRMAN—Yes, sir, we had some. We have some yet. 


Mr. HUNTER—They were all foreigners, from England, Ireland, Scot- 
land and Wales, as a rule, born and educated in and around the mines? 


THE CHAIRMAN—We have got some yet. 


MR. HUNTER—Then we say to you, that these are the very men who 
have had practical knowledge of how to get out coal, how to shear coal, 
how to make and wedge a hole and drive that coal out, and everythiny 
connected with it. They are the men who have come to me invariably, time 
after time, and said that machine wasan actual detriment; that it cost more 
powder, and then they couldn’t shoot it out. Mr, Traer made the statement 
here that this is the way with the miner when he cuts that coal. Now, dispute 
the old man on that question. please, if you can. When the miner cuts 
that coal he never leaves that cut until he trims it stock and square, so that 
when he drillsa hole and puts in his powder, there will be no trouble in 
going off. Now, these reports come direct from practical miners, Brother 
Traer, not from any man who has just come off the farm, corn huskers, 
pumpkin rollers or anything of that kind, but men who have mined coal 
from boyhood up, practical miners. 


CHAIRMAN TRAER—In reply to that, Mr. Hunter, I want to say, that 
we have good practical men there at Dun —— and I hope they are 
going to stay there; that is the kind we want to have: but I will sayin reply 
to that, it is pertinent to this question, that this machine has not had a fair 
test by those men. They have not worked at the machine. We have only 
been able to get to work at the machine an inferior class of men. I think 
Mr. Pasco will bear me out in that. It is not a fair test at all, has not had 
a fair test. 

MR. Pasco—Mr. Traer, I want to enlighten you somewhat on that sub- 
ject. This last spring, President Hunter and myself went down and met 
your superintendent,— 


MR. HUNTER—Also Mr. Phillips. 


MR. Pasco--We tried to make a settlement with him along a basis for 
the price to be paid for the shearing machine. We could not do it, conse. 
quently we had to call out the practical men that were following after the 
shearing machines. Brother Hunter and Brother Ryan will tell you now, 
as I am going to tell you, that those men sent complaints in to the home 
and state officials that they were not making 80 cents a day; practical 
miners, from Scotland, Ireland and England, men who had known what it 
was to dig coal from infancy up to the present date, 40 and 50 years of age. 
They couldn’t make 80 cents a day. We called those men out, and now to- 
day, we have the farmers, and any old hobo who wants to come along and 
shovel coal, in there, for a day’s wage. 


Mr. Rvan—The practical men knew it wasn’t right. 
CHAIRMAN TRAER—We don’t admit that. We say they didn't give it 
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a fair test. And on the point Mr. Pasco raises, if any man did not earn but 
81 cents a day it was because he didn’t work all day, because the actual 
average earnings of those men per ton per day, we kept the records care- 
fully, loading after those machines, would give them a great deal more 
than 81 cents per day. If any man didn’t earn any more than 81 cents 
per day, he did like too many do, went out too early; didn’t stay in all 
day. Just one more word. I want to again call your attention to the fact 
that it is a practical question that cannot be settled here. The only way 
to settle it is by practical investigation. I think on these questions of de- 
tail we can probably spring things back and forth all the forenoon and it 
will do no good. I am ready to refer this matter to arbitration or practical 
investigation. 


MR. SWEET--I was just going to suggest, that this discussion is all 
very interesting, but we haven’t got the time to spend withit. It evi- 
dently has got to go to somebody who will make a more thorough investi- 
gation than we can make here today. If we talked all day we couldn’t do 
anything. I think we would better close this up and try to get to the Con- 
vention at 11 o’clock. Itis 5 minutes of 11, now. 


COLONEL SMITH—It is quite evident you can’t reach a conclusion in this 
Convention. I just want to say one word before I offer this resolution. I 
think the miners and operators will all admit that as a whole, the scale 
that was adopted last year has been more beneficial to the operators and 
miners than any scale of wages we ever had under any conditions which 
we have ever worked. I believe that the only solution to this question is 
to abide by the scale which was adopted in February last. Then, I think, 
we should submit that in Illinois the question of different kinds of ma- 
chines and all questions which pertain to the work of miuing coal in this 
state and the price of coal, to the Committee of this Convention and let 
that Committee investigate these matters thoroughly and establish a scale 
in this State for the next year. I don’t believe we can come to any agree- 
ment at all upon the differentials in this Convention, and I wan’t to say to 
you, gentlemen, that there is another factor which ought to be considered 
which has not been spoken of in this Convention. The great industries of 
this country want to know what they are going to get coal at for the com- 
ing year, and probably they are not going togetit atall. We havegot to 
announce it to the public. We have wrangled here now a long time and 
come to no conclusion at all. The miners are just where they started and 
the operators are just where they started. I would like to have this reso- 
lution read and make it’a part of the resolution offered by Mr. Taylor, I 
think on Friday last, and move the adoption of Mr. Taylor’s resolution as 
the report of this Committee, with this resolution attached to it. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Hold that in abeyance a moment, Mr. Smith, be- 
cause there is a motion and I don’t know but an amendment as well before 
the house now, on the shearing machine question. It was moved by 
Mr. Pasco and seconded that the shearing machine be placed on the pick 
mining price. No differential. 


Mr. RYAN—Just a moment, please. Our Convention meets at 11 o’clock. 
I desire to know if this Committee is going to have a report before dinner 
or not, so I can tell the Convention. 

THE CHAIRMAN—We wiil have to vote on the motion before the house 
before the Committee can give you an answer to that question, I believe. 
Was there some amendment to that motion or not? 
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Mr. WANTLING—Mr. Chairman. I would like to speak about that. 


THE CHAIRMAN—I think this discussion has gone far enough. I think 
the miners will agree to arbitration. I hope you will excuse the Committee 
for the present. If the matter comes up at a more definite time we will 
hear you on it, but the time is getting short and I shall be obliged to refuse 
you the floor at present. 


Mr. WANTLING—I have a machine now, laying idle fora year, and I 
think I ought to be heard in regard to this question. 


THE CHAIRMAN—There has been a suggestion that a motion will be 
made that the matter be submitted to arbitration along with the other 
mining machine questions. You will then have a full chance to state your 
case and argue it in every respect. Colonel Sweet, if you will take the 
chair, I desire to offer a substitute to the motion. That the shearing ma- 
chine matter be referred to arbitration along with the other mining ma- 
chine question, and that in that connection there bea practical investiga- 
tion made. 


A MEMBER—I second the motion. 


CHAIRMAN TRAER—You have heard the motion, gentlemen, it is not 
necessary to state the question. 

Mr. KEEFER—I want toadd a protest against submitting to arbitra- © 
tion the entry rate. That has been an established basis on the Chicago 
agreement. I want to protest against the arbitration, or the right to arbi- 
trate. 

Mr. HUNTER—I want to serve notice on that gentleman that his posi- 
tion is incorrect. He has no business to rise to the floor of this conven- 
tion and make any such a statement. If he is not willing to arbitrate,why 
does he come here and make this plea for certain conditions? If arhitra- 
tion is going to injure you, sir, why do you come here? We are not afraid 
of it Why should you be afraid of it? Our case we believe is just. You 
ought not to interfere at this late hour of the day, and come in here and 
protest in such a manner. 

Mr. KEEFER--I don’t desire to interfere at all. I simply protest 
against arbitrating upon something already agreed on. You have already 
agreed on anentry rate Idon’t want to block the proceedings. I just 
want to register our protest. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Are there any further remarks? 


Operators—Aye. 

Miners—No. 

On this question of arbitration the motion is lost. 

Mr. HUNTER—The motion stands here that the price shall be 36 cents. 


THE CHAIRMAN—That was passed. You voted on the air and electric 
drills. This is the shearing machine. 


Mr. MOORSHEAD—It seems to me that the position of the President of 
the Illinois Coal Miners’ organization is very inconsistent. 


Mr. HUNTER—I did not understand the situation. 


Mr. MOORSHEAD—You protested here with Mr. Keefer and said that 
if he was fair minded he would refer it to arbitration. Now you vote no. 


MR. HUNTER—I am voting on the proposition submitted by Mr. Pasco. 
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_ MR. MoorsHEAD—The gentleman has a contest with Mr. Keefer, who 
objects to arbitration, and says he ought to arbitrate, then he turns around 
and votes no. 


_ MR. HUNTER—I tell you I didn’t understand the proposition as sub- 
mitted. That is why I spoke to Mr. Keefer along that line. 


THE CHAIRMAN—-You make your vote noon that. The motion is lost. 
The vote recurs on the original motion that the price for the shearing ma- 
chine be made on pick price, no differential. . 


Operators — Nay. 

Miners Aye. 

The motion is lost. 

COLONEL SMITH—Could I have that resolution of mine read now? 


THE CHAIRMAN—Have the resolution read. Mr. Taylor you have the 
resolution there. Give it to the Secretary, please. 


The Secretary reads resolution as follows: 


Resolved, That a committee consisting of three operators and three 
miners, one each from the north, and central and southern part of the 
State, be appointed by this Convention and instructed to make a full and 
thorough investigation of all matters pertaining to the work of mining coal 
in the State, and all matters affecting the selling prices of coal, and to pre- 
pare and submit a mining scale forthe various districts of the State, for the 
year beginning April Ist, 1900, and report to a joint meeting of the opcra- 
tors and miners not later than November Ist, 1899. 

Mr. Pasco—The way I understand the resolution this report is to be 
handed in by November rst? 


COLONEL SMITH—The object of that resolution is this: I have listened 

to all of the arguments, both on the part of the operators and the miners, 
and I think both are right in many respects and wrong in others. Ido 
not believe it is going to be possible for us to reach a conclusion on any 
other conditions except to adopt the scale we had last year, and leave the 
question of differential as to machine mining open to arbitration, and in 
offering that resolution I simply wish to move, that the resolution proposed 
by Mr. Taylor on Friday last, together with this resolution, be made the 
report of this Convention. 


A MEMBER—I second the motion. 


Mr. TAYLOR—I will say, for the benefit of the miners, that the resolu- 
tion is as new to us asitis to you. We never heard of it before. But after 
reading it over it occurs to me that it simply means this—our understand- 
ing of it—if not correct we will have Mr. Smith explain it: Itsimply means 
that we will settle rather than break up here ina row, carry out the Pitts- 
burg agreement and work on this year’s prices, and that a committee of 
three operators and three miners be made a standing committee, to go into 
every district in the State, to settle all these points which we have dis- 
puted on the floor, the height of the coal, mining conditions at issue, and 
other matters pertaining to the marketing and mining of coal, and get 
data which can come before this body not later than November Ist, possi- 
bly at a much earlier date, which shall be so authentic, inasmuch as it 
is obtained by a committee-of both sides, that we can then arrangea 
mining scale for the following year, which will be a mining scale with- 
out dispute; that this committee shall bring data here which we can 
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absolutely rely upon from practical demonstration, so that next 
season, when we go to Indianapolis, we will have data and will have a set- 
tlement before we go, as far as our state is concerned, subject to the differ- 
ences in other states. I understand that to be the purport of this resolu- 
tion, and I think if we can get a settlement on the present conditions that 
will give us an opportunity to preserve our present friendly relations and 
get together without any possibility of a break up next year; a settlemen 

for Illinois along the line; we will go there together as one. 


COLONEL SMITH—I will state, Mr. Chairman, that is exactly the in- 
tent of the resolution. 

Mr. RyAN-—As far as the resolution is concerned in mapping out a plan 
to prepare a method to arrive at a conclusion for the year 1goo, I, for one, 
am willing to admit there is some merit to it. But as far as the proposi- 
tion is concerned to accept last year’s prices, why, it is something that this 
Committee is not in a position to do. This matter will have to be referred 
to the Joint Convention for action, and itis possible that the miners will 
be compelled to go into a session of their own before youcan get an answer 
along that line, I am satisfied there is no miner in this Convention who 
desires having a contest and going into a prolonged strike, but at the same 
time we feel that the demands we have made, and all of them, are just de- 
mands. I believe that the miners and operators at the present time are 
face to face with as grave and important a situation as they have ever been 
in the State of Illinois. I am willing to take this matter up, so far as pro- 
viding for next year is concerned, and the miners of the State of Illinois 
will pledge themselves with our organization to go into our next National 
Convention, and if we can’t get the conditions there that we ought to have 
we will force them in the other states. Illinois, so far as the miners are 
concerned, is in shape to do that. We realize there are conditions in those _ 
places that handicap both the miners and the operators in Illinois in get- 
ting what we ought to have, but we are going to have an understanding 
with the operators of Illinois as to whether we are going to have their sup- 
port or not. The burden of the fight is not going to be left alone on the 
miners. : 

THE CHAIRMAN—What points do you mean in other States? 

Mr. RvyAN—Putting them on a relative position with us. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Do you mean throughout the other States? 


Mr. RvAN—Yes, sir, to force the fight in the next Inter-State Conven- 
tion. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Do you mean to make your settlement for the en- 
tire States, instead of one basing point in those States? 


Mr. RYAN—Any way so that it will get them on a relative position in 
the State of Illinois. 

THE CHAIRMAN—That is a matter that cannot be entirely outlined now. 

Mr. RvAN—That will be a matter for this committee, if they are ap- 
pointed, to take up. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Do you feel, as far as the other basing points, and 
other states are concerned, that they are not on a relative position, ought to 
be higher or lower than Illinois, our basing point? 

Mr. RyYAN—There must be something wrong. I am not prepared to 
say what itis, here. It is a fact that the Illinois operators have stated in 
Springfield and Pittsburg, that they were prepared to pay an advance if the 
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other operators in the other states were compelled to pay an advance also. 
What I am getting at is this, that if the Illinois operators and miners will go 
into the next Inter-State Convention prepared to get those people into line, 
you will find that the miners in Illinois will be ready to put up any kind of 
a fight that the miners and operators decide to work together, during the 
next year, if we can get together and prepare ourselves for that time. 


THE CHAIRMAN—I thing we all agree that we want to do that. 


MR. RvyAN—Another thing. I want to serve notice on the operators, 
too, that they have got traitors in their camp, and to them is due 
largely the responsibility of this prolonged struggle in Springfield. 


Operators who will sit in your meetings and say one thing, and go out among 


the miners and say something else; that is neither fair to you, themselves 
nor the miners. [Applause. ] 

The Operators—That’s right. 

MR. RvAN—We have been told here since we came to Springfield, 
that the price of mining in ‘Northern Illinois is wrong, and ought to be 
higher—and told so by prominent operators in Springfield. They sit in 
your meeting and say one thing, and meet in the Joint Convention and say 
something else. How can you expect the miners are going to pull with you 
as long as those things are carried on? 

THE CHAIRMAN--We don’t expect to give much weight to the words of 
men who, will do that. 

Mr. RYAN—You are aware, Mr. Traer, that it creates dissension among 
the miners? ; 

THE CHAIRMAN—NoO doubt of it. 

MR. RYAN—You are aware that if some one who ought to know, will 
make such a statement as that, the miners will get a hold of it if they can. 
You can’t blame them for doing it. 

The Operators—That’s right. 

Mr. RyAN—These things ought to have attention. 

THE CHAIRMAN—We think that is right, too. 

COLONEL SMITH—I didn’t intend to say anything more, but I want to 
say that I heartily endorse Mr. Ryan, that at the Pittsburg Convention it 
seems to me that Illinois was outclassed all the way through. I think, if we 
can get together on the scale made at Pittsburg, then appoint a committee of 
three of the most expert miners and operators each, that we have, I think we 
can so arrange the differentials in this state that the miners and oper- 
ators can go into the next Inter-State Convention prepared to stand and de- 
mand their rights, to a much better advantage than we can now. 

THE CHAIRMAN—If the Chair understands it, the miners do not feel 
authorized to vote directly on that resolution. Are you willing to vote recom- 
mending that to the consideration of the Joint Convention? 

Mr. RyAN—Take it before the Convention without any recommenda- 
tion. 

THE SECRETARY—How can we recommend ‘one for 1900 when we 
haven’t got one for 1899? 

Mr. RyYAN—You will notice I objected to a portion of the resolution in 
my remarks, 

Mr. TAYLOR—I want to get the matter clearly before the Committee. I 
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move that we draw a draft of the resolution as offered the other day by the 
operators of the Association, namely, that the present prices and conditions 
throughout the State prevail for another year in as much as the price of 
mining and conditions of day labor underground were fixed at Pittsburg, as 
the Pittsburg reaffirmed the Chicago Convention, and that we then attach to 
that this resolution of Mr. Smith, with the distinct understanding that if we 
work through this year at the present prices, this Committee be appointed to 
get data and bring before this Convention of miners and operators at the call 
of your officers, and after they have once arrived after a thorough iuvestiga- 
tion of these disputed points at the differentials, that we go to the next 
Inter-State Convention as a unit, working together for a common end to put 
the mining industry of Illinois on an absolute competitive basis with the 
Kastern States, to give to their mines every advantage obtained there. 


Mr. Rvan—If I remember, the resolution embodies the. contention by 
the operators, a portion of it alludes practically to this contention that we 
have had here in regard to whether we had jurisdiction in this State to settle 
these points in dispute under the Pittsburg agreement. 

THE SECRETARY—I will read the resolution so you will understand it. 

Mr. RYAN—I will have to report to the Joint Convention that we will 
meet them at 2 o’clock. 

THE CHAIRMAN—The Committee will please be in order. It is pos- 
sible that one or two gentlemen from each side of the house can get together 
and in a few minutes get up something that can possibly be adopted here, 
or recommended at least, and the Chair will suggest that as we have 
nearly ten minutes before the noon hour, probably in that time this can be 
done, and that a sub-committee, consisting of two miners and two operators, 
be appointed to retire at once, and see if it can. ! 


Mr. TAYLOR—I move that motion. That a committee, composed of 
two miners and two operators, be appointed to retire at once,and to draft 
a resolution to be proposed to this meeting forthwith, looking to some con- 
clusion of the Committee’s work. 

THE CHAIRMAN—You have heard the motion. 

Operators—Aye. 

Miners—Aye. 

The motion is carried. 

For the operators, Messrs. Taylor and Garraghty were appointed; for 
the miners, Messrs. Hefti and Stanley were appointed on said sub-com- 
mittee, and thereupon retired. 

Thereupon, after drawing up a set of resolutions as instructed, the said 
Sub-Committee returns and reports to the Sub-Scale Committee as follows, 
to-wit: e 

Mr. TAYLOR—Mr. Chairman, I report that we are now ready to read 
the report of your Sub-Committee. Our stenographer will read it and put it 
in writing. 

Report read by the stenographer, as follows, to-wit: 

Moved, That we ratify the Pittsburg agreement, carrying with it the 
Columbus and Springfield agreement, with the understanding that the mines 
are to remain at work for the scale year ending March 31st, 1900. 


Providing, however, that this meets the approval of our Joint State Con- 
vention. 
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And that a Board of Arbitration, as provided for in the Pittsburg agree- 
ment, namely, three miners and three operators, the six to select a sey- 
enth, shall be appointed by this Convention, to arbitrate the machine differ- 
ential in the State of Illinois. 


That where air and electric drills are used the employing company to 
furnish all supplies, the price shall be 36 cents per ton, based on 4o cents 
per ton, hand mining; this to be in effect immediately after its adoption. 

That a Committee of operators and miners be appointed in each district 
to meet and adjust all prices for narrow and deficient work in that district. 

That this association appoint a Committee of operators and miners repre- 
senting the various districts, whose duty it shall be to investigate the condi- 
tions in each and every mine and district in the State, and to report to the 
joint convention of miners and operators, to be called prior to January Ist, 
next, the data gathered by such Committee to be used in formulating a scale 
for the various districts of Illinois, and that it is the sense of this convention 
that the miners and operators, after arriving at a local scale for Illinois, be 
prepared to stand for the same terms and conditions in all of the four com- 
petitive States. 


It shall be the duty of this Committee, to demonstrate by all practical 
means, the relative conditions existing throughout the entire State of Illi- 
nois, as against the competitive States. 

- And that a fund be provided to meet the expenses of this Committee. 

Mr. Pasco—I didn’t notice anything in there about the shearing ma- 
chine. 
Mr. HEFr—That is an oversight, 

Mr. TAYLOR—Mr. Traer has agreed with Mr. Pasco that in case the 
State officials cannot arrive at a price satisfactory to both parties the shear- 
ing machine will be discontinued. 


THE CHAIRMAN—In other words, I am willing to leave the matter open, 
rather than obstruct any settlement here. 


SECRETARY PopE—Mr. Chairman. I rise to move you that this con- 
vention adjourn to meet at 7 o’clock, and-that we have the stenographer 
make two copies of this resolution, to be presented to our convention, and 
we will report to you tonight the action that we take on it. 


THE CHAIRMAN—You want to take this to the Miners’ Convention, 
first ? 


THE SECRETARY— Yes, sir. 
_ THe CHAIRMAN—The motion is that this Committee adjourn until 7 
o’clock, this evening. 
Operators—Aye. 
Miners—Aye. 
The meeting is adjourned until 7 o’clock this evening. 


Wednesday, March 8th, 1899, 8 p.m. The Sub-Scale Committee met 
pursuant to adjournment and the following proceedings were had, to-wit: 

THE CHAIRMAN—The Committee will be in order. Gentlemen, the 
committee is open for business, 

SECRETARY PoPE—Mr. Chairman. I would state that we took the res- 
olutions that were offered by the committee, and presented them to the 
miners, and they were not satisfied with them. They were not accepted, 
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and of course that left us so that there was practically hardly anything 
done for the advancement of this convention. If the association now has 
anything new that they would like to offer in addition to these, we will take 
them again and be glad to meet the Scale Committee tomorrow at Io o’clock. 


THE CHAIRMAN—You have heard the remarks of Secretary Pope. Is 
there anything further to be said ? 


MR, GARAGHTY—Mr. Chairman. I don’t know whether it would be 
in order or not, but if it were possible, if the miners are disposed to do so, if 
they will advise us wherein there is a difference of opinion, as regards the 
scale presented, and the feeling of the miners, we would like to have them 
do so. 


| SECRETARY PopE—Well, I will state, Mr. Chairman, that we took the 
resolutions, and read them over carefully, and of course you will see, it says 
here: ‘That we ratify the Pittsburg agreement, carrying with it the Col- 
umbus and Springfield agreement, with the understanding that the miners 


are to remain at work for the scale year ending March jist.’ Then again, 
it goes on, ‘‘And that a Board of Arbitration, as provided for in the Pitts- 
burg agreement, etc., to arbitrate the machine differential.’’ I believe it is 


well known to you all, that we have offered to arbitrate our scale and it was 
refused by the operators. Now they want us to goto work and arbitrate 
differentials while they refuse to arbitrate our matter I think it is asking 
a little too much. 


Mr. TAyYLoR—Is that the end? Is that the only objection? 
SECRETARY PopE—That is the end. ' 


Thereupon the meeting was adjourned, to meet again tHe next morning, 
Thursday, March gth, at 10 o’clock, 


On Thursday, March 9th, 1899, there was no meeting until.1:30 p. m. 
at which time the Sub-Scale Committee met, pursuant to adjournment, and 
the following proceedings were had, to-wit: 

THE CHAIRMAN—The Committee is open for business. 


SECRETARY PopE—Mr. Chairman. I would say, that your ultimatum 
was brought before the Convention this morning, and was not received. In 
lieu of that, we have something else that I am prepared to present to you, if 
you are ready to receive it. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Submit it to the Committee. 


SECRETARY PopE—‘‘Springfield, Ill., March 9th, 1899 Resolved, That 
we renew the Springfield agreement of February 26th, 1898; Provided, 
however, that this meets the approval of the Joint State Convention, 
with the understanding that the machine operators of this State shall waive 
the right to arbitration, and that the present prices paid for machine 
mining in this State be continued during scale year ending April Ist, 1goo. 
Electric mining machines shall be paid the same rate as punchers. That 
where air and electric drills are used, the employing company to furnish all 
supplies, the price to be 34 cents per ton, based on 4o cents per ton hand 
mining. This to be in effect immediately after its adoption. That the 
eleventh and twelfth clauses of the Springfield agreement beand are hereby 
repealed; that a committee of operators and miners be appointed in each 
coal or sub-district to meet and adjust all prices for narrow or deficient work; 
that the day labor question be referred to the sub-districts for adjustment; 
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that the operators and miners of Illinois appoint a committee representing 
the various districts to investigate the conditions in each and every mine 
and district in the state, and report to a Joint Convention of miners and 
operators to be called prior to January rst next, the data gathered by such 
Committee to be used in formulating a scale for the various districts of Illi- 
nois; and it is the sense of this Convention that the miners and operators, 
after arriving at a local scale for Illinois, be prepared to stand for the same 
terms and conditions in all of the four competitive states. It shall be the 
duty of this Committee to demonstrate by all practical means, the relative 
conditions existing throughout the entire State of Illinois as against the 
competitive states. And that a fund be provided to meet the expenses of 
this Committee; that 4o per cent of the prices received over and above the 
customary prices of coal actually sold be paid by the operators to the United 
Mine Workers of Illinois.” | 


THE CHAIRMAN—What do you mean by customary prices? 


MR. TayLOR—Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen of the Committee. The 
report read by your Secretary isin line with the resolutions adopted here yes- 
terday, or rather, with the important changes, that it eliminates the arbitra- 
tion of the machine question under the Pittsburg agreement and as to 
the underground day wage scale, which is also settled in the Association, 
asitis. I take the floor as one who has no interest in machines whatever, 
We have no plant using machines and I don’t know that we ever expect to 
use them. At least, we don’t at this time. Our personal interest would be 
to eliminate the machine entirely, if we had nothing but selfish motives, but 
voicing the sentiment of the operators throughout the State, the north and 
south, pick and machines, the operators desire the Pittsburg agreement to 
be carried out. They desire you to appoint your arbitrators on this machine 
differential as agreed to in the Pittsburg agreement. They stand ready to 
abide by that Arbitration Board’s decision and they insist that that portion 
of the Pittsburg agreement be carried out to the letter. I don’t know as 
it is necessary to go into this question any further. I simply rise to voice 
the sentiments of the operators of the State. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Are there any further remarks? 
MR. MITCHELL—Do I understand the operators will take the entire 


_ proposition with that exception? 


Mr. TAYLOR—If I understood your proposition it is practically what we 
agreed to with those changes. I spoke on the question simply as a man 
who has no interest in the machine, but voicing the understanding of the 
operators, their opinion on this matter, 


Mr. MITCHELI—How about the sliding scale? 


Mr. TAYLOR—I don’t think there is much change from what we agreed 
on here yesterday. 

MR. MITCHELL—There were some minor changes made along the line 
on both sides. 

Mr. TayLor—I thought you meant the resolutions we offered yesterday. 


MR. MITCHELI,— No, our resolution provides for advancing the opera- 


© tots. 


MR. TAYLOR—I didn’t remember that. 
MR. RYAN—Mr. Chairman. I don’t look at this thing as a matter to 


laugh at at all. 


MR. TAYLOR—You are right about that. 
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Mr. RvAN—I don’t see anything proposed here which makes it neces- 
sary to make a laughing matter out of it. As I stated here yesterday even- 
ing, and in the convention, the miners and operators of Illinois are now face 
to face with about as tough a proposition as they have ever been put to since 
I have been with them. I know the miners desire a settlement, and I be- 
lieve the operators do, but we take the ground that it is unfair for the oper- 
ators to take an arbitrary stand and insist upon the enforcement of every- 
thing they ask, while they are not willing to put themselves in a position to 
grant any concession whatever, to the miners. I believe, gentlemen, that 
you are asking too much, taking an unfair advantage of us, an.unfair position; 
andin regard to the last clause of that proposition, read by Mr. Pope, we 
know that during the last five or six months, that a good portion of the coal 
sold by the operators represented here, has brought better prices than you 
have received for some time back. We know that coal sold in the north- 
western territory, that is the market, I believe, where our greatest contention 
has been, this coal mined in the northern field, that exorbitant prices have 
been paid for that coal. Now, if the operators who own that mine, those 
mines, have got money invested in that property, allow all the profit to go 
to the middlemen, then they are doing themselves and the miners an in- 
justice. If we are willing to work for prices that will allow you a fair share 
of the competitive market, when the time comes that you can get better 
prices for even a portion of that coal, you ought to be satisfied (it has been 
done in the past in portions of this state) to divide those profits with the 
miners, If you don’t get it, it is your own fault. You ought to get it. 
I don’t believe in the man who buys a scoop shovel and a_ pair 
of scales, for $50, getting more profit on each ton of coal he: 
sells than the operator and miner combined. And I say this con- 
dition I know exists, and it ought to be changed. And this matter 
has been introduced here for the purpose of trying to get a portion of that 
money into the pockets of the miner, as well as into the pockets of the oper- 
ator, where it justly belongs. And I think it is time that this custom was 
stopped, of a man who gets an outfit which won’t cost more than $50, and 
making more money out of the coal business per ton than the operator or 
miner. This is an evil which can be remedied. It can be if you people are 
disposed to wipe out the middle-man and sell your coal direct, yourselves, 
and give the miner a fair share. Now I will state that I think this proposi- 
tion is worthy of some consideration from the mine owners of Illinois. 
Now we are here to get the very best we can get, and we are going to get 
the best we can get, and get a settlement if possible; but it isn’t right, just 
or fair, that the miners should be asked to give up everything. We want 
what is justly ours, whether we fight for it or not. 


Mr. BANTz—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee. It seems 
to me from the remarks made by Mr. Ryan, that there is a little misappre- 
hension as to the real status of affairs at present in the State of Illinois. The 
request of the miners as presented to us seems to me to presuppose that no 
settlement has been made for this year; not any settlement in the competi- 
tive field or any settlement for Illinois, and’ that we are taking up the ques- 
tion on its merits from the beginning. Now, the position of the operators 
is, that an Inter-State Convention was duly called and held, and that the 
status for the competitive field has been absolutely fixed for another year, 
and that the door is no more open for radical changes in prices or condi- 
tions in Illinois than in the other states, and the operators there set- 
tled cheerfully, with the feeling that the time had come for a distinct 
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understanding between the miners and operators of Illinois as to what 
we are after. I take it, that the operators do not care particularly 
where the settlement is made each year, nor the manner in which 
itis made. There may be differences of Opinion as to the best course to take, 
among the operators, but I believe that the operators are united in letting 
the miners select the method and the place. We are willing to make a set- 
tlement in the Inter-State Convention, as we supposed we had this year, 
and as we did last year, or, we are willing to make a settlement in State 
Convention, and not go to Indianapolis next year, and willing to makea 
settlement locally. I don’t know that the operators think a local method of 
settlement is any more desirable than the miners think it; but I do know 
that the operators are heartily tired of attempting to make a settlement 
twice in one year. I know, that instead of our organization going in a body 
to Pittsburg, if we had known that the miners proposed to make a settle- 
ment in Illinois for only one district in the state there, and that the real 
settlement was to be made in Illinois, there ‘would have been very few 
Illinois operators at Pittsburg, unless from the Danville field, and I think 
our friends at Danville would have had a great deal less judgment than they 
possess, if #hey would have gone there. Now, this is our position. We will 
make a settlement in Springfield, or Pittsburg, but we can’t in both places, 
except as to matters of detail. It isn’t open to consideration at all, upon 
the side of the operators that we are going to Pittsburg there, and in the 
face of competitive opposition very trying and complicated, deal sincerely 
and candidly, and finally concede all that we feel that we can concede, posi- 
tively, in the interest of a settlement, and then come home and find we 
haven’t made a settlement, and that we will have just as formidable a pro- 
gram of miners’ demands to face here and consider, as we did there. It is 
not an intelligent proposition, at all, gentlemen. Mr. Ryan stated that it 
wasn’t fair to the miners that they should do all the conceding. I 
submit, gentlemen, that whatever conceding was done upon your part, 
Or upon our part, was done at Pittsburg. There should be no new de. 
parture. The fact in the case is, gentlemen, that the situation at 
Pittsburg was found to be such, that the miners in the competitive field 
were really doing remarkably well to hold onto all that they have accomp- 
lished in the past two years. Remarkably well. And Illinois came away 
from Pittsburg feeling that it had been unjustly dealt with. There isn’t a 
thing, as we understand it, that has been conceded in Pennsylvania and 
Indiana, that we haven’t cheerfully conceded, that we didn’t go down there 
prepared to concede, But we came away with conditions attached to Illi- 
nois that don’t exist elsewhere. We came back with the single standard in 
Illinois, which in nearly every District in the State, I believe every District 
in the State, adds to the cost of the coal, compared with other States, where 
they have the double standard. We protest thatis unfair. We don’t accuse 
you of not being loyal to the program for a single standard throughout the 
four States, we know you were; but we protest it is unfair, and a very large 
concession to the interests of the miners of the State of Illinois that we 
have conceded the single standard in Illinois. Itis a big concession, gen- 
tlemen, and a concession which you have no right toask. I want to call 
your attention to the fact that although an attempt was made to partially 
adjust the discrepancy that still exists between this State and Indiana, be- 
tween the Danville District and the District across the State line, yet we 
came away leaving a discrimination still against the State of Illinois. That 
question has not been dealt with. That will have to be dealt with before 
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you have uniformity. It cannot be postponed much longer. The State of 
Illinois has too much at stake to forever rest undera handicap. We tell you 
in all conscience, gentlemen, that when we accept everything conceded in the 
other three States for the benefit of the miner, and in addition to that accept an 
adverse condition between this State and Indiana, reduced somewhat from a 
year ago, but still existing,and in addition to that we accept the single standard 
in Illinois, against the double standard in the other three states, there is no 
profit in it whatever, direct or indirect, to the operator and youask us toadd 
to our burdens. We claim that the miner was actually benefited by the 
agreement made in Pittsburg for another year under the conditions of last 
year. In regard to machine mining in the State of Illinois, as with my friend 
Taylor, I speak as a pick man, who has a selfish interest in seeing that ma- 
chine mining be put on a basis with pick mining. But I take it that this 
movement is not built upon selfishness. If this movement does not rest upon 
the broad ground of equity, full hearing and equity, then the movement ought 
to fall. It is betterforit tofall to-day, than atsometimeinthefuture. Not 
knowing much about machine mining, never having come toa conclusion as to 
whether the contention of the miners or operators is right in regard to the 
differential for machine mining in the State of Illinois, I stand here to say 
that the Chicago agreement last year contemplated a full investigation of 
that matter and an adjustment as to differential as to Danville, then an ad- 
justment for the State, but the situation was so complicated that you never 
did reach that adjustment. The miners in Illinois were embarrassed in 
a good many ways, and found it difficult to determine what to do, and the 
operators protested upon being discriminated against, but in the interest of 
peace and harmony, stood that. Wecame to you at Pittsburg, and _ said, 
‘Whoever is interested, the right must prevail from now on,’’ Whether I 
believe in a seven-cent rate or ten-cent rate, I stand here to say that the mat- 
ter should be investigated fully, and arbitrated upon its merits, whether my 
interests suffer or are benefited thereby. It is to the interest of this inter- 
state movement that you deal with the question on its merits, fearlessly, and 
settle it right. 


I believe that is all I have to say, gentlemen, but when you 
say that all the concession is on your side, you reverse the situation. 
We made our settlement at Pittsburg, and conceded everything that 
the other states conceded, and two things besides which should 
not have been conceded, but we felt that was the best we could do 
and the best you could do. Now, gentlemen, we faced, when he came down 
here, a long program of things that were in addition to the Pittsburg 
agreement, many things in the most flagrant and direct violation of the 
Pittsburg agreement, came to us on your first program. When you drop 
these things extraneous to the settlement and go back to the settlement 
made at Pittsburg, we will join hands with you and investigate any question 
that you say for us to investigate during the year, and try to get on a good 
footing before the next Convention and act together, if you will deal with us 
as fairly as we mean to deal with you. 


Mr. JOHN MrrcHELI—Mr. Chairman, I desire to answer some of the 
statements made by the gentleman. I want to deny positively and em- 
phatically that there was a settlement in Pittsburg of the internal scale of 
Illinois. I am surprised to hear the obstinacy with which the operators re- 
iterate this claim over and over again. It provides in the agreement that 
these conditions shall be regulated in the State of Illinois. It is in the 
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burg, it provided that internal differences either as to prices or conditions, 
would be referred back to the Illinois Convention for adjustment. On that 
we are not going to kick, this year, next year or ten years from now. But I 
want to say to you that we propose to regulate internal differences in the 
State of Illinois, or any other state, where they are found to be wrong. Any 
other position would be unfair and absurd, not only to the miners, but to 
the operators in the State of Illinois or any other district. We must be open 
to regulate prices if conditions change, and conditions do change; some dis- 
tricts acquire advantages over others by reason of changes in freight rates, 
conditions in mining and everything. They must be subject to change. I 
think that position is absolutely and indisputably fair. This agreement 
provides for that in the State of Illinois. We have met here for that pur- 
pose. The operators did not raise that question until we were here three 
days. I will state that that question was not raised by the operators until 
the third day of this discussion, Not until Northern Illinois could not answer 
the arguments of the miners. I want to say, gentlemen, that you are asking 
too much of the miners You ask too much when you raise that question, 
Is there anything unfair in our proposition? If Indiana has an advantage 
over Northern Illinois, Northern Illinois will get a reduction of prices in- 
stead of an increase. We take that risk. I will say that if the question of 
prices existing in Indiana was the subject under debate I would have something 
to say about the cost of Indiana coal too. I regret very much to know that the 
operators are going to stand squarely on the ultimatum issued by them- 
selves. The miners in Northern Illinois have demanded an advance. An 
advance has been demanded in several points in Illinois. They have come 
here carrying out the spirit and intent of the Pittsburg agreement. I say to 
the operators, you have not done that. I say it is a violation of the spirit and 
intention of the agreement, when you refuse to discuss the merits or de- 
merits of the proposition under consideration. You have refused to do that 
—to compare your figures with the miners. You have refused to take up 
the question of production or cost of production, the cost of freight rates and 
the earning capacity of your men, and you stand on the unsupported 
position that we have no jurisdiction here. That is not fair. Itis not the 
spirit of joint meetings. The spirit and intention of joint meetings is for 
the purpose of discussing fairly and squarely every question pertaining 
to the coal industry. If either side demonstrates that it is entitled to 
an advance the other side should concede it without question. On the 
other hand, if the operators prove to the miners that they are entitled 
to a reduction, the miners ought to grant it without a murmur of dis- 
sent. That is the spirit that those joint meetings are heldin. We all con- 
tend for that, in our Inter-State Conventions, or Joint State Conventions. 
Now, referring to the position of the operators in refusing to withdraw their 
demand tor arbitration on the machine question, I will agree that the oper- 
ators have that right, that under the terms of the Pittsburg agreenient the 
machine question of Illinois can be arbitrated, if the operators so insist; 
but we thought that in the spirit of harmony they would withdraw the de- 


mand for that. I will say to the machine operators that we don’t fear arbit- 


ration, at all. We are not altogether too sure that we won’t reduce it below 
seven cents. We hope we will, it ought to be less, anyhow. Now, I don’t 
care to take up much more of the time of the meeting. I presumed, when I 
returned here, that you had the thing all settled up, and everybody had gone 
home; but the operators have been obstinate, evidently—[ Applause ]—not 
willing to concede anything.—[Laughter, |—Wasn’t coal sold in the north- 
west at $7 a ton? 
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MR. TAYLOR—NO, sir. I will send a man up there to borrow money, 
and get a slice of it. 


Mr. MITCHELL—It sold for $14 a ton. 
Mr. TAYLOR—Name the town. 

Mr. MITcHELL—AIU along the line. 
Mr. HUNTER—Any old place. 


Mr. MITCHELL—I have seen accounts in the paper, where there were 
coal famines, it sold for $7 a ton. 


A MEMBER—$25 a ton in New York City. 
THE CHAIRMAN—That was hard coal. 


Mr. MITCHELL— No, soft coal. There is no question at all but that 
coal has sold at a largely increased price, this season, this winter. 
I think the operators will hardly question that. Now, gentlemen, 
I want to say, as far as I am personally concerned, I don’t know what the 
miners will do here. I know that they have emphatically rejected the ulti- 
matum of the operators. I want to say, as far as I am concerned, that I 
don’t think the miners can, in justice to themselves, go away from this con- 
vention with nothing only the proposition of the operators. I would favor © 
them going away rather than conceding nothing on the part of the operators. 


MR. BENT—Pardon me for speaking the second time, but I want to refer. 
to what Mr. Mitchell has said about the price of coal in the northwest. I 
take it that Mr. Taylor’s and my field are the fields which are referred to, in 
regard to the high price of coal. As to that point, I wonder if each miner 
gets no benefit under such circumstances, if they exist. I wish to say, in 
the first place, that in the thin veins in the Northern Illinois field, the cost 
of mining is so great that it is impossible to secure any steam business, rail- 
road or other, at a profit, and we even work at a loss. It is impossible to 
keep the mines working during the summer without railroad contracts. The 
large contracts that are taken are without profit, and the only way thata 
profit is made, in the Wilmington and third vein fields in Northern Illinois, 
is on account of the domestic coal sold during the fall and winter months; 
and it has never been shown, at any time in the past, that the profits in 
the thin fields of Northern Illinois, where higher prices obtained in the 
fall and winter, were any greater for the season than the thick veins, where 
the steam coal is produced, and where the bulk of the coal is sold at more 
nearly uniform prices throughout the year, where they take the steam 
business almost entirely. That is true, gentlemen, and has always 
been the case, that the thin veins of Northern Illinois have not 
been operated at more profit on account of the high price of coal 
in the fall and winter, than other places where they did not have 
prices running so high. The second point which I wish to make, is, that 
the circulating price has not been any higher for this fall and winter, past, 
than it ordinarily gets over those same fields every fall and winter. It has 
gone to precisely the point that it has almost ‘always gone, since the panic. 
It has fallen 25 cents short of the point it ordinarily went to in years before 
the panic. I wish to say further in regard to the high prices in the north- 
west, just referred to, that the operators know nothing about it. They do 
not exist at all. Such things are purely exceptional, if true. I believe in a 
few cases they are true for a few days only, on account of snow having tem- 
porarily fallen on some line of the road, somewhere, where if a local dealer 
had a car of coal on the track, he can get his own price for it, up in that 
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country that has no timber, where they must have coal; that coal that is 
shipped and happens to be there before the panic, reaches a high price. A 
few days afterwards, the coal is back at its normal value again. No one 
with any understanding whatever would figure that as the selling price of the 
Northern Illinois coal. I wish, if permitted, that I might ask Mr. Mitchell 
one question. I am speaking now for the First District. When I spoke of 
Indiana, I was speaking for the whole State. I am speaking now of the 
First District. I wish to ask if it is true that the First District, with an out- 
put of fifty-four millions of tons, about the same as the whole State of Indi- 
ana, came home from Pittsburg wlthout its price of mining fixed. Is that 
your position, Mr. Mitchell? 


Mr. MITCHELL—Yes, sir. 

Mr, BENT—Did it come home with the hours of labor fixed? 

Mr. MITCHELL—Yes, sir. 

MR. BENT—Did it come home with the single standard fixed upon it? 
MR. MITCHELL— Yes, sir. 


Mr. BENT—What did it come home with then, for the protection of 
the operators? Haven’t they conceded everything of vital importance to the 
miners, and come home with a settlement of everything that you wanted, 
but with a settlement of nothing that we wanted, is that true? 


Mr. MITCHELL—I can only reply by saying that in coming home with 
the single standard it was to the interest of the Northern Illinois operators. 


MR. BENT—I deny that itis. I say that while there are other fields in 
the state that require discrimination, that our field is losing money on every 
ton of coal produced, on account of. not having the double standard. ‘The 
point lam making is this: Did we come home with the miners of the 
northern field having a settlement and the operators not having a settle- 
ment? I claim that if our mining price for the district, equal to 
the production of the whole state of Indiana, was not settled at 
Pittsburg, we willtry to work at ten hours instead of eight, if we 
can get the miners to do it. _We did not come home with a half settlement. 
We either came home with no settlement at all, or else with a full settle- 
ment. That is the position that I wish to take for northern Illinois, gentle- 
men 


Mr. MitcHELL—I desire to draw the attention of the operators to the 
agreement itself. You came home with this agreement and we came home 
with it. This agreement provides that an eight-hour work day would obtain, 
in all the districts represented in that convention It provides that the 
single standard would prevail in Illinois, in all parts of Hlinois. The 
agreement itself provided for that; but in addition to that it provided 
that internal differences, either as to prices, or conditions, would be 


regulated at the district or state affected. There was a devia- 


tion there. It provided for this very thing we are attempting 
to do to-day. It does not provide for a double standard, or 
increased hours of labor, because it specifically provides that there shall be 
an eight-hour work day, and that the single standard shall prevail in all 
parts of Illinois. We do not ask you to comply with anything more than 
the agreement. I think no one will question the fairness of asking you to 
do that. 


Mr. BENT—Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Mitchell, if he were 
an operator in Northern Illinois, or anywhere else in  TIllinois, I was 
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going to say, if he were an operator in Illinois, going down to Pittsburg, 
I wish to ask him if he would concede the single standard, concede the 
eight-hour day, and bind himself under oath to maintain those conditions, 
and come home without knowing whether his mining price was going to be 
advanced 5, 10, I5 or 20 cents a ton? I wish to ask him if he would make a 
one-sided arrangement of that kind, as an intelligent man? 


Mr. MITCHELI—Mr. Bent, I will have to answer you by saying that you 
did do it. And in evidence that you did do it, was the fact that your Asso- 
ciation contended for a couple of days there tlfat the Springfield scale should 
be appended to the State scale. That was your proposition. Your Associa- 
tion came to our Committee and formally withdrew that. It was officially 
withdrawn by the orders of the Association. Now, that won’t be disputed. 
Mr. Dalzell came and said that the operators of Illinois would withdraw 
their demand that the Sprinfield scale be appended to the agreement reached 
in Pittsburg. 


Mr. BENT—I would like to ask Mr. Mitchell if, before that was with- 
drawn there officially by the operators of Illinois, if Mr. Mitchell himself 
did not state in the Scale Committee there, as well as others— did not Mr. 
Mitchell himself state that the miners understood that the scale in Illinois 
under the Pittsburg agreement would be practically. unchanged, but they 
did not wish to tie their hands against taking up any minor discrepancies in 
the state? I want to ask him if he did not say that, in substance? 


Mr. MITcHELL—Mr. Bent, on the contrary, I made the broad statement 
at the Scale Committee meeting, that if there were any irregularities in the 
scale of Illinois we ought to have the liberty of changing them up here. 
That was the statement that threw so much confusion among the operators 
and made them insist so strenuously on the acceptance of the Springfield 
scale. Isn’t that right, Harry? 


MR. TAYLOR—My recollection is, you said you didn’t desire to change 
that scale, but if there were any minor regulations to be made, you wanted 
to have,them made, ‘That was your statement as I recollect it. We havea 
verbatum report here which will settle that. 


Mr. MITtcHELL—I wish you would refer to it. 


Mr. BENT—I was present at the meeting I refer to, listening intently, 
and I honestly believe you will bear me out in the statement that Mr. 
Mitchell’s explanation of the position of the Illinois miners was the cause of 
our withdrawing the demand for the absolute Springfield scale, because we 
recognized that the Springfield scale itself had been deviated from, there 
were points of controversy. We didn’t know what was to be done about 
Peoria, the C. & A. Mines; Assuniption was below the scale, Williamson 
county was below the scale, Odin was below. The miners called us, I re- 
member, for a consideration of these points in controversy. We didn’t un- 
derstand just all that was to be done, but I wish to state this, that Mr. 
Mitchell stated there, that Northern Illinois wasn’t in controversy; that 
Northern Hlinois was not expecting an advance. I don’t say that it is al- 
ways a desirable thing to name names, but I wish to say, gentlemen, that I 
know personally of many miners who were at Pittsburg who came home with 
the full understanding that a settlement was made for Illinoisasa whole, made 
in the northern field, and didn’t want to come home without a settlement 
there. . 


Mr. MITCHELL—Mr. Bent. I want to say that if you know of any 
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miners who don’t want an advance or who understand that they are not en- 
titled to an advance from the third vein in Illinois you know more about it 
than I do, because I don’t know of one. The delegates came here instructed 
for a four centsadvance. They wired home and wrote home and meetings were 
held and they were instructed to stand for an advance of four cents. I want 
to make a statement of what I said in Pittsburg. I said, when the, question 
was asked where we wanted to make changes in Illinois, I said I didn’t 
know. I didn't know of any change we would have to make, and I did not 
know at that time. I always knew, however, that Northern Illinois was, or 
always believed, that Northern Illinois was relatively lower than other parts 
of Illinois, and I know it is lower than other competitive fields—Indiana, 
Ohio and Pittsburg. I know that from the old relative prices established 
you were seven cents under. 


Mr. TAYLOR—Mr. Chairman. I believe as Mr. Ryan has said, we have 
reached a very serious stage in this Convention. As I look atit you are fac- 
ing the most serious crisis you ever faced in the State of Illinois as a State. 
In the Districts we have met these conditions before. We have found our- 
selves at lager heads. We have discussed earnestly and fully every partic- 
ular, every phase of the case. We have begun long and bitter struggles and 
have come out of them and still argued and finally settled. That has 
happened all over this State. The struggle of 1897 was a severe lesson to us 
all, but as many severe lessons bring good, I really believe that lesson did 
everyone good in the State of Illinois. We got together, partly by force, 
partly by conciliation, and finally ratified the whole by conciliation through- 
out. We went to Pittsburg determined to have a settlement for another 
year, for another year of peace and harmony among the mining in- 
terests of this State to submit relations that have grown up at the end 
of the struggle. And we certainly agreed, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Ryan and 
all of you gentlemen, that we had effected a settlement there. It is not 
reasonable that we would come home here, conceding everything that you 
wanted, conceding more than any other State granted, either operators or 
miners, and your men came home with what they had expected, gross weight 
throughout the State. We gave that to you, thinking that we had settled. 
If we had known we had come back to fight it out again we would have been 
fighting for that double standard, all this week and all last week. We sup- 
posed we had settled this matter, absolutely settled it, with a few minor ex- 
ceptions which Mr. Mitchell mentioned in the Scale Committee, which I 
believe he is honest in his statement of. As far as matters of prices are con- 
cerned, we have hashed them out in the last three or four days, matters of differ- 
ences we have thoroughly argued and discussed, as Mr. Mitchell has stated; 
if we haven’t, I don’t know what is the matter with my voice and the rest 
of your voices. In other words, Mr. Mitchell has based his entire stand 
upon that 7 cents he says we are out of line. Of course it is his business to 
make you believe that, if he can, and it is my business to make you believe 
otherwise if Ican. I claim that the differentials which for twenty years 
stood between Pennsylvania and Ohio, of 9 cents, was wiped out for one- 
quarter of an inch on the screenings. Pennsylvania conceded the standard 
screen 1% inch, instead of 1% inch, and wiped out 9 cents differential. 
The men went back to work and added i cent on lump coal, 56 cents in- 
stead of 55, on lump coal, and reduced the screens one-fourth of an inch to 
do it. Illinois wiped out screenings absolutely and completely by 
an addition on mine run coal of 3 cents. Therefore, the Pittsburg 
field stands to-day at 3 cents a ton less than it stood at the time 
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of the Columbus settlement. It was paying 69 cents then, it is 
paying 66 cents today. If you can figure 7 cents out of that you are a better 
mathematician than we have in our employ. We would be willing to em- 
ploy you at a better salary than you are getting today. But I want to say in 
all seriousness, gentlemen, without the slightest attempt on my part to 
smooth this matter over, because we are not in a very smooth condition just 
now, wé are facing the most serious condition the miners and their employ- 
ers can face, that we believe that we are right. We believe that when you 
came back here and had conceded to the Eastern states that they could stay 
where they were last year, that you put it out of the power, not beyond the 
wish, but out of the power of the operators of Illinois to grant any further 
concessions in this state. The scale as fixed last year was fixed for pick 
mining. The machine mining scale never was fixed satisfactorily. It is 
true that some districts got out of line with other districts, but whether that 
was done by selfishness on the part of the operators, or by force of condi- 
tions, we have nothing to say at this time. But one of the conditions that 
the operators contended for in Pittsburg was, that if we could not agree on 
that differential it should be left to three men on each side, ‘they to select a 
seventh, and we still insist that that is the way to settle this question. We 
had meeting after meeting of machine men in this state last year and didn’t 
get at anything. We really accomplished nothing with that kind of meet- 
ings. To avoid that for another year, we asked that it be settled here and 
it was granted. It looks to me that the only question that really confronts 
us, I believe, rather than for us to return to the old chaotic conditions, that 
we want to deliberate carefully and calmly before we let. this meeting 
break up. A fight won’t do any of us any good. It wont do the 
organization any good; it won’t do the operators any good. We will 
all be poorer, and I hope, wiser men, if it does come, but I 
don’t believe it will do us any good, and before we break up this 
meeting I want you to carefully consider that thought, each of the opera- 
tors, at the suggestion of one of the greatest and best labor leaders we ever 
had in the State of Illinois, Mr. Ross. The operators immediately saw the 
justice of that. If we can get a Board of Arbitrators, I don’t care how big a 
representative board of miners and operators, who would get at. the real 
conditions in the case—the real conditions—not as we say they are, or as you 
Say they are, but the absolutely real conditions in this State,—if we can ar- 
rive at a scale based on those conditions, I, for one, say for our district, that 
we will not object to being placed in any place that those facts place us on 
that scale. I don’t think any operator in this room will object. If his plan 
is pursued, inside of the end of a year, or six months, or three months’ 
time, we will arrive at something so strong and solid for a foundation for 
both of our organizations, that we can go the Inter-State Convention and aid 
your National President in getting what we would all like to have, an ad- 
vance all along the line in the four states. We will help you when we get 
to that stage. We can also get better prices for the coal, and if you go down 
east, should they accept something you don’t want and won’t take, and ask 


us to come back and give up something they couldn’t get, because they’ 


were not as well organized as you were, we will be in a condition to hold 
our own. But we claim we cannot change any of those conditions this time. 
But I do hope that we will beable to arrange under this new condition some. 
thing that will do us miners and operators good, something that will aid us 
as miners and operators in giving you what you want, and what we wish to 
have, fair competitive prices throughout the four states. 
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Mr. RYAN—I want to ask you, Mr. Taylor, that if the miners should 
make up their minds to accept this proposition, and this Board of Arbitration 
should be appointed and should determine in the course of three or four 
months that the northern field is out of line with the other fields, and that 
the miners’ demand is a just demand, will the operators pay that demand, 
if the Board so decides, during the present year? 


Mr. TAyvLor—As far as that is concerned, I think I can speak for the 
operators, As I understand it our present contract is settled. Itissettled and 
out of the way. When we arrive at those facts, I will go on record be- 
fore this convention, that when we arrive at the facts, and form a new 
scale, wherever that places the northern field on that scale, we will not 
raise a hand or voice of objection to it. As far as three or four months later 
is concerned, by that time our coal will be contracted for for next season’s 
business. Whether we will be up or down, I couldn’t say. Compared to 
other states we will be down, I know that and you know it, because your 
own action right in Pittsburg shows it, when you said when the thing gets 
settled and you give us everything we ask in the other states, we will want 
three cents more put on Indiana, that was to level the thing up with Illinois, 
you know that and it was put on there. Now you ask that the northern 
field, a close competitor to Indiana, you want to put four cents more on 
them, which will put them out of line with each other What little 
railroad business is left will slip over the state line, as it did last year and 
the year before. . Now, if you want to go into that. board, and from the facts 
fix the scale, I say publicly,that as far as our interest is concerned, wherever 
that puts us on that scale we will be satisfied to be and take our chances with 
the rest of them. 


Mr. Ryan—As soon as that is determined? 


__ Mr. TavLor—As soon as we write out a scale based on these facts, in 
joint conference for another year. We will not be content with anything 
except the facts. . 


Mr. MircHELL—Do I understand that if the miners refuse to accept the 
proposition made by the operators, they will regard it asa violation of the 
Pittsburg agreement? 


Mr. TAYLOR—You -ask the question plainly and I will answer you 
plainly. The operators, if you repudiate the Pittsburg agreement, will con- 
sider it the repudiation on your part of the contract. We will consider that 
after the first day of April, when our present agreement expires by limita- 
tation, that we have no contract; that your action in repudiating the Pitts- 
burg agreement will not only free you from your obligations to us, but will 
free us from obligations to you, and if a fight comes on we will be for 
everything that there is in it in the other States, as many hours as they work 
in any State in the United States, West Virginia and Ohio, the same standard 
of screenings used in any other State, or whatever wecan get. But we don’t 
want that condition to return. We want a settlement and to carry it out. 
That is what we want. 


Mr. MitcHELL—I don’t think you have answered the question as I 
asked it yet. We understand that we have got an agreement for the Dan- 
ville District. A violation of that we understand would be a repudiation of 
the Pittsburg agreerhent. 


Mr. TAYLOR—We agree on that. 
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Mr. MITCHELL—But do you understand that if the miners in Northern 
IHinois refuse to work for the prices that they ate working for now that that 
is a repudiation of the Pittsburg agreement? 

Mr. TAvLOR—Yes, sir; I understand it so. 

Mr. MITCHELL—This thing might as well be settled. What does this. 
clause of the agreement mean? I will read it once more. I want the oper- 
ators to interpret it as they understand it. The latter part of it is, ‘““And 
that internal differences in any of the States or Districts, both as to prices 
or conditions, shall be referred to the States or Districts affected, for adjust- 
ment.’’ What does that mean, gentlemen? (Page.54, Section 5.) 


MR. BANTZ—I rise to answer Mr. Mitchell’s question. It is a perfectly 
fair and reasonable one. That means, so far as Illinois is concerned, 
that when the Chicago agreement was made we had no State scale in tHe 
State of linois. It meant that the internal differences in establishing a 
scale basis in the State of Illinois should be referred to the State Convention. 
The miners and operators, acting under that clause, came to Springfield and 
fulfilled that clause. ‘That clause has been fulfilled. The terms of the 
Springfield agreement so definitely state, that ‘“This is a part of the Chicago 
agreement, made a part hereof.’’? That is our answer to Mr. Mitchell’s ques- 
tion. That clause was enforced. It was fulfilled. 


Mr. MitcHELL—Then why do we recommend it? Why was it renewed 
at the last Convention, if it did not again refer to this Convention; or, 
gentlemen, why are you here? Let me ask you, why are the operators 
here? 


Mr. MoorsHEAD—To ratify the Pittsburg agreement. 


Mr. MITCHELL—We did not need to come here to ratify it, if it was set- 
tled entirely in Pittsburg. . 


MR. MoorsHEAD—We came here to settle it. 


SENATOR HuLL-—-It seems that we did need to come here, because the 
miners of Illinois seem to repudiate it. We want a formal repudiation or 
rejection. } 

Mr. RvAN--On behalf of the miners I want to deny the charge in toto. 
The miners did not come here to repudiate anything. 


Mr. GARAGHTy—As I take it, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the 
fifth clause of the Chicago agreement undoubtedly did provide that each of 
the States should adjust internal differences, both as regards prices and 
conditions, after their basing point had been fixed. I don’t believe any- 
body can read that clause, taking it in its legal sense, and put any other 
construction to it. In reply to what Mr. Mitchell has said, Mr. Mitchell 
refers to the spirit of the agreement. Now, I take it, Mr. Mitchell is taking 
rather to the letter than to the spirit of the agreement. I think that 
is wherein we differ. The present agreement provides for what was 
done at Springfield under the original agreement. The miners selected 
two delegates and so did the operators. They met in pursuance with that 
clause and they arrived at the Springfield agreement for the State of Illinois. 
That was then a part of the Chicago agreement, Am I not right as far as 
I go? 

A MEMBER — Yes, sir. 

Mr. GARAGHTY—Now, we came to Pittsburg with the same condition. 
The matter was left open. We had no agreement unless we had there either 
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renewed the Chicago agreement or effected some other, at Pittsburg when 
we reached there. The result of that conference was, we agreed to renew 
the Chicago agreement, adding thereto that clause with reference to the un- 
settled machine question, in the State of Illinois. Now, purely in the spirit 
of the agreement, the operators take the position, as I take it, that if you 
renew the principle of the agreement, out of which all instruments, agree- 
ments and contracts grow, as a matter of equity; the spirit of the agreement 
carries with it everything that has proceeded from it. That is where the 
operators stand as I view it. Now, the operators throughout the State of 
Illinois feel that by being a party to this agreement, there is to be absolutely 
no reduction and no advance. They simply want to be placed in the same 
relative position. If they were placed competitively right last year, under 
this Chicago agreement, they feel that this year, if the Chicago agreement 
is renewed, it should carry with it the spirit of this agreement, with all 
accumulations subsidiary to it. 

_ Mr. MitcHELL—The position of the operators must be incorrect, other- 
wise, there would not be a provision that this should be renewed in Pitts- 
burg. They referred that back here. Every other District is now arranging 
minor differences, internal conditions, regulating the prices of mining. 
They have increased the prices in some of the mines. 

_ Mr. TavLor—That is the thick vein people. They withdrew from the 
Pittsburg agreement and did not become a party to it, to the renewal of the 
contract. Forthat very reason they are fixing the prices. The operators 
that withdrew the thick vein from the Convention are now fixing prices, 
nobody else. 

Mr. MITCHELL—Pittsburg is doing it; the Convention is regulating it. 

Mr. TaAyvLor—tThe only coal you had in the Convention was thin vein; 
they fixed that at Pittsburg. 

Mr. MITCHELL—They are regulating differentials at their Couvention 
now. 

_ Mr. TAYLoR—There was nobody interested in the Convention but thin 
vein. 

Mr. MITCHELL—Thick coal interests were represented. 

Mr. TAYLOR—Not in Pittsburg. . 

Mr. MitcHELL—Didn’t Frank Osborn and Frank Robbins represent 
thick and thin vein coal? You knowit. They fixed that. 

Mr. TAvYLOR—AII that they fixed was thin vein. I say they owned 
thick veins, but they kept their thick veins out. You had no representative 
from the thick veins, you know it. 

Mr. MiITcCHELL—They are there fixing differentials now. 

Mr. TAvLoR—That is among this thick vein coal. No part of the 
agreement. 

Mr. MItcHELI—They are doing it under the conditions of this con- 
tract. The operators know that. Oneof you gentlemen said here the other 
day that Frank Robbins would not agree to have the Springfield scale ap- 
pended. He wanted to regulate the differentials between thick and thin 
vein. 

Mr. TAYLOR—I said that, yes, sir. 

Mr. MiITcHELL—That is what they are doing now. 
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MR. BANTz—They are doing the same thing now that we did last year. 
They haven’t any Springfield agreement now attached to the Chicago agree- 
ment. 


Mr. RvAN—They are doing what we are trying to do here. 
Mr. BANTZ—What we have already done here. 


CHAIRMAN TRAER—I think there is one point on the question asked by 
Mr. Ryan that was not made fully clear. That was, whether, when a new 
scale was agreed on, after a thorough investigation, if one should be so 
agreed on, the operators would agree to put it in force immediately. 
Personally, I believe if it was not for these contracts, which we are obliged 
to make within 30 to 60 days, we would. I would like to, except for that 
. fact, but if we don’t make those contracts now, we can’t make them at all. 
Somebody else will get the business, and we will be without them. After 
we have made them we cannot afford to be forced to pay higher prices. We 
can’t afford to take any chance of it, because, as Mr. Bantz stated, we have 
got to take those contracts at a loss on cost, to keep the mines alive in the 
summer. I want to make that plainer. I speak for myself only, but I be- 
lieve that every operator here will bear me out in it, that if it was possible to 
do it, if it was not for those contracts, we would do what you ask us to do; 
if it were a possible thing to do‘it, I would be in favor of doing it, but it is 
not possible to do it because of that very thing, that condition of the busi- 
ness. We are willing to do anything that does not throw us out of the mar- 
ket. We are willing to do it just as quick as we can in justice to ourselves, 
when the change is agreed on. 


Mr. RyAN—That is in my mind just exactly where the mine owners are 
weak. 


THE CHAIRMAN—We can’t help it. 
Mr. RYAN—I claim, Mr. Chairman, that you can. 
THE CHAIRMAN—We can not. You are mistaken. We cannot help it. 


Mr. Rvan—The idea of you coming here and stating before this joint 
meeting, speaking for the operators, that you sell coal at prices at which you 
can barely run the mines, to get the business; when you begin shaving so 
close to the line there is nothing to fall back on but the miners’ wages. 


THE CHAIRMAN—We are not asking you to cut down any more. 

Mr. RYAN—No, you are not, but that has been the result in the past. 

THE CHAIRMAN—We have got it stopped to that point. 

Mr. Ryan—If you keep on shaving close to the line no doubt it may 
again result in that. 


THE CHAIRMAN—There is no question of reduction. Suppose we say 
we won't take those contracts. Take your view of it. Who will get them? 
Where will the coal'go? Largely to Indiana or some other place. 


Mr. RYAN ~— That may be. 


THE CHAIRMAN—We will be out of business all summer and won’t be 
able to keep the mines alive and run in the winter. Except for that very 
condition, I, for one, would be in favor of meeting you on the proposition 
you suggest, but we can’t do it. Suppose we adopt your view and say we 
won't take those contracts. Does it do you any good? , 


Mr. Rvan—I don’t say anything about your refusing any contracts. 
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THE CHAIRMAN—That is the only chance we have. We have got to 
_ either take them at the prices we can get them at, or refuse to take them. 


Mr. RvAN—Make the investigation between now and the time you take 
the contracts. 


THE CHAIRMAN—We can’t do that: We have got to make those con- 
tracts between now and the 3oth, the larger amount, practically all of them, 
before the rst of July. That is the difficulty on that point. I wanted to 
make that clear, and show you that as far as we were able to do it, at least 
speaking for myself, as far as we are able to do it, we would like to meet 
ae on that point. Iam willing to meet you on that point as soon as we can 

oO it. 


MR. MITCHELL—I would like to ask if it is the understanding of the 
operators that all local conditions and differentials existing in the local 
mines and sub-districts were also included in the Springfield agreement; if 
that is also settled according to the position of the operators. 


Mr. MooRSHEAD—Mr. Chairman, there has been nothing in the ac- 
tions of the men in any of the Sub-Districts or mines, that there was a settle- 
_ mient because we have had new legislation every day. We settle it as fast 
as it comes along, as fast as we can settle it. We never expect, Mr. Mitchell, 
to get that matter settled. We have no hope of it, not at all. Not until such 
a time as we are in the position to control the dispositions of men, and I 
don’t suppose that time will ever come. 


Mr. RYAN—Don’t look on that side. Look on the bright side. 


Mr. MITCHELL - I would like to ask if it is the operators’ understand- 
ing that entry prices are settled. If we accepted this agreement would it 
mean that entry prices are settled? For instance, down in the Belleville 
district, where last vear they provided no entry prices, the agreement pro- 
vided that the same relative condition would continue. Is that settled, too? 


Mr. MOORSHEAD—Mr. Mitchell, were you ever in any of the mines at 
Belleville ? 


Mr. MITCHELL—I never was, 

Mr. MoorsHEAD—You would think they drove entries down there. 
Mk. MITCHELL—I understand they drive entries down there. 

Mr. MoORSHEAD—You would get lost in those entries. (Laughter.) 


Mr. MITcHELL—For that matter, I understand you drive your entries 
_ wider than they do inother parts. You don’t pay anything for them. 


Mr. GARAGHTY—I think the position of the operators on that question 

_ was practically stated in their proposition. That is, that with regard to any 

discrepancies in entry prices, they are to be brought equal. Where the dis- 

tricts are paying uniform prices, they should not be disturbed. I think 
that was the intent of it. If I am wrong, correct me. 


Mr. MoorsHEAD—Mr. Chairman, I don’t believe there are any of the 
operators here seeking to take advantage of each other. We are quite satis- 
_ fied to enjoy only that which the rest of our neighbors enjoy. But we are 
_ satisfied that we are unfortunate. We are not able to do that, you know it. 


_ Mr. MitcHELL—Mr. Moorshead, you are not seeking to take advantage 
of one another. It is us fellows that you are taking advantage of. 


Mr. RYAN—Mr, President, I would like to ask a question on that line 
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too: If this agreement should be accepted by the miners, do we understand 
it is on the Springfield scale as far as the mining price is concerned? Is that 
the understanding? Is that the proposition of the operators? 


THE CHAIRMAN—Do you mean the scale that was agreed on at the 
Joint Convention last year? 


Mr. RvAN—This present year’s scale; yes, sir. 
THE CHAIRMAN—He is entitled to an answer. 


Mr. MOooRSHEAD—I believe some of the operators, Mr. Chairman, 
throughout the southern part of the State, where the union miners have 
agreed on account of certain conditions surrounding their mines, where non- 
union miners have been employed to work for less wages, the operators from 
that part of the District expect to enjoy the same conditions until such time 
as you can bring the non-union mines to terms. 


5 Mr. RYAN—I would like to ask Mr. Moorshead to namie some of those 
mines. 


Mr. MooRSHEAD—Well, the Brush mine is one, and Harrisburg—— 
MR. StmpsoN—Mount Vernon and Assumption. 


Mr. MooRSHEAD—Well, there are two, I know, at Cartersville and one 
at Harrisburg. 


Mr. RyAN—Mr. President, as one interested in this matter, I want 
to enter my protest here and now against any recognition being given to 
any mine in the State of Illinois by this meeting for a lower price than 
we admitted by the Springfield scale. I do so, Mr. Chairman, for the 
purpose of not handicapping our organization in trying to bring those 
’ places up to the scale. If you give your recognition in this meeting under 
any pretense whatever, that they may be entitled to make any kind of a deal 
to get those mines to work at a cent less than the scale, we shall insist for 
the same right to demand four cents above that scale in the northern field. 
We might just as well understand our position. We are going to get those 
places up to the scale. I want to go on record now, as being equally inter- 
ested in this matter, that this meeting cannot have my consent to in any 
manner whatever, recognize any price below the scale set in Springfield, a 
year ago. If we have to take our medicine, we are going to get it all. 


Mr. MoorsHEAD—Mr. Chairman, in reply to Mr. Ryan, I want to say, 
that the southern operators themselves have said, those who are working at 
30 cents, that when you can unionize the miners down there, where the non- 
union mines are operating at 30 cents, when you can bring them up, they 
are perfectly satisfied to come up. 


Mr. RYAN—Mr. President, that is just exactly what I object to, these 
meetings giving recognition to that, or in any other manner pledging us to 
such a price. Mr. Moorshead recognizes this price below the scale, because 
of the competition with Brush. When, last year, the operators were talking 
at us right along, *‘What are you going to do with Brush? When are you 
going to get him up?’”? Now they come here and practically recognize a 30 


cent rate. Weare not going to be handicapped by it, if we have to take - 


our medicine. 


Mr. MOORSHEAD—We don’t recognize it. We don’t want to. We 
don’t recognize it in any manner. We only wish you to be fair to those 
operators there and allow them to meet that competition, that 30 cent rate 
in that mining district. 
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Mr. Ryan—Mr, Chairman, and gentlemen, we might have been just 
as fair with the operators on the C. & A. track, Peoria, or any other place. 
We might just as well recognize a price below the scale for any other place, 
Every place where the miners could possibly get that price last year, they 
gotit. Youknowit. And they are going to do the same thing this year. 

Mr. MITCHELL—I would like to ask a question. I thought all these 
matters were settled in Pittsburg. 


MR. RYAN—It seems not. 


Mr. MOORSHEAD—We supposed it was, until we looked at the miners’ 
scale, and found they were asking us increased prices on underground 
labor. 


THE CHAIRMAN—I will interrupt to suggest that what Mr. Ryan 
means is, they don’t want to make any official recognition of any fair 
treatment that you have given your friends in this association. You don’t 
want to make any official, permanent recognition of that. While you 
don’t deny they are entitled, unofficially, to the same fair treatment, while 
their non-union competitors enjoy advantages over them, you don’t deny 
they are entitled to the same unofficial fair treatment that you accorded 
those gentlemen, but you don’t want to make it official or permanent. 


Mr. RyaN—We don’t propose to be handicapped in giving any official 
recognition 

THE CHAIRMAN You do not deny, however, that these gentlemen 
are entitled to the same fair treatment that you gave them last year. 


Mr, RYAN—We deny that; we didn’t give it. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Your miners, members of your union, gave it to 
them. Iam not speaking of Brush, or any of those people, but Mr. Garri- 
son, and those people who have tried to uphold your prices, and have up- 
held your prices, I think if they could feel that they could be protected 
unofficially, as they have been during the last year, we could agr-e with 
you on that statement, because, with that exception, that they ought to 
have that same fair unofficial treatment. I agree with you personally in 
what you say, itis simply a question whether it shall be official or unoffi- 
cial, What the gentleman wants is protection. You don’t care what word 
is supplied, but you want the protection you have had. 


MR. REED—Mr. Chairman, we certainly don’t think it is fair for this 
organization to put a premium on those non-union mines down there, we 
don’t care in what way it is given to us. We understand today the scale 
officially to be 36 cents. We never have paid it, for the reason that our 
neighbors on all sides have been working at 30 cents, enjoying the ten- 
bour work day; while we have stayed in the Association and recognized 


_the union labor, worked with no other men but union men, and have recog- 


nized all of the conditions and contracts of those union men. eight hours a 
day, and all those things. The only thing that we do ask is, that we are 
put on equal mining prices with those non-union miners, and certainly if 
this organization proposes to give to union mena premium, why, we would 
better be non-union mines ourselves. Our men are all satisfied with this 
arrangement, We made this arrangement with them. We settled on the 
Brush basis of prices and conditions, with the exception that we recognized 
them as union men and recognized the eight-hour-day system. Now, I 
certainly think our position is entirely fair in this matter and we should 
not be expected to be closed up. That is practically what it means that 
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if yee adopt this 36-cent scale, so that our miners dare not work for any- 
thing less, it means that we will have to close up our mines until we can 
bring those other places around. I don’t believe that is the intention of 
the officers of the Operators and Miners’ Organization, and I don’t think it 
certainly would be a fair one to us. 

THE CHAIRMAN—I have no doubt the intention is, Mr. Reed, to have 
you enjoy the protection you have had while your non-union competitors 


have the advantage over'you. You would be willing to pay what is called | 


the paper scale whenever itis paid by the competitors whom you cannot 
control, would you not? 

Mr. REED—I certainly would. But I certainly do not want to be used 
as‘a tool and my mine be brought out to bring these non-union mines up 
to the paper scale. I don’t think that would be fairtreatment on your part 
to treat us that way. . 

THE CHAIRMAN—I don’t think ryan has used the expression 
characterizing using you as a tool. 

Mr. REED—I don’t care how you fix it, so as we enjoy the same privi- 
leges our neighbors enjoy. 

THE CHAIRMAN—The substance of what we want to get at is, we want 
to see you protected, I think that is what the men wish, too, until such 
time as they can protect themselves. 

Mr. RYAN—I want to be distinctly understood, that the only point I 
am trying to make, is whether I have made myself perfectly clear or not. 
I simply want to prohibit, if I can, any official recognition being given 
by this committee, to those places for a lower scale. IfI.am in order to 
make a motion, I move, that any mention of that matter in this commits 
tee meeting, be stricken from the record. 

THE CHAIRMAN—The Chair will move that it be stricken out, unless 
there is objection to it, and that there will not be incorporated in the record 
any reference to this matter. 

Mr. SCHAEFER—I wish to understand in what position that places us. 
We are not so situated as these other people are. -The price that was made 
for us under the Springfield scale, would absolutely have closed our mines 
if it had been paid, because that places the price for cost of our product 
greater than any of the points named. We are now paying the scale, that 
is, as high as we can pay on the scale. We are not objecting to a raise if 


those with whom we are competing are raised also, which asI know, it is» 


impossible for the State of Illinois to do. We don’t only compete with the 
northern field, but we come in direct competition with these other par- 
ties. Our coal is sold at points in which we compete and whenever we 
attempt to raise it even five cents; the coal from other places is bought in 
preference. Itsimply means the closing up of our mines, if we should at- 
tempt to pay the scale. Now, if we strike that clear out, and have only 
the Springfield scale recognized, it simply means the closing up of our 


mines. That is why I want to know how we are placed, what condition 


it places us in. 

Mr. MITCHELL—I would advise you to see the operators about it. 
They are fixed to say. 

MR. SCHAEFER—We did have it fixed in the resolution that was pre- 
sented, that is this, that we ratify the Pittsburg agreement, carrying with 
it the Columbus and Springfield agreement as modified, meaning just such 
cases as it. . 
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Mr. MITCHELL—Do we understand that the resolntion offered by the 
operators included that your mine pay the present rates? 


MR. SCHAEFER—Yes, sir, it does so. 
MR. MITCHELL—We do not so understand it. 


MR. SCHAEFER—It does. I will say this much. We cannot pay a 
cent more than 52% cents, without the others are raised. 


MR. MOORSHEAD—May I ask Mr. Schaefer a question? 
Mr. SCHAEFER—Certainly. 


MR. MOORSHEAD—Would you be willing to allow the old Springfield 
rate to stand for the coming year and submit your case to arbitration, for 
them to determine what rate you are to pay? 


MR. SCHAEFER--I don’t see why we should be afraid of anything of 
that kind, when we ask the parties to come and see for themselves. 


Mr. MoorRsHEAD—Would you be willing for that? 


Mr. SCHAEFER—Yes, as far as that is concerned, if necessary, but I 
don’t think it is necessary to go and make an example of just our mine 
alone, when we have done all we could to show the position we occupy. I 
don’t like to submit to the very thing that the operators object to. The 
northern operators are denying just that very thing. 


_Mr. RvAN—We are very thankful to Mr. Moorshead for making ar- 
rangements to arbitrate some of our cases for us. 


Mr. MOORSHEAD—I wasn’t making arrangements. I wanted to find 
the temper of the gentleman, that is all. 


Mr. RYAN—I would like, for the benefit of the miners here, to have 
the proposition submitted by the operators explained, in regard to what is 
is meant by the words, ‘‘as modified.” 


Mr. MoORSHEAD—This southern District. 
Mr. RyAN—It seems to cover the District up north. 


MR. SIMPSON—The words, ‘‘as modified,’’ were inserted in the opera- 
tors’ resolution, for the express purpose of covering the three instances 
that we believed had been made by the Mine Workers’ Organization, and 
the operators in the three Districts, and yet, at the same time, avoiding 
coming out and making a direct reference toit in the resolution, which 
would have been somewhat lengthy in an explanation,and perhaps resulted 
in unsatisfactory results. The three Districts were, Mount Vernon, where 
arbitration had taken place; Williamson county, where we understood the 
miners and operators had got together, with the approval of the Mine 
Workers’ Organization, and provided for a temporary lower rate, so long 
as the Brush mines remained at work at 30 cents, and also at the Assump- 
tion mine, where we understood some arrangement had been made. We 
put in the words, ‘‘as modified’’ to cover the length of time that might be 
embraced in these arrangements, and it does seem to me that these words 
cover the understanding, about as well as it can be, and that it ought to be 
satisfactory. It was done for the express purpose of satisfying your asso- 
ciation. 

. MR. RYAN—It seems to me that the operators take rather an incon- 
sistent stand, when they claim that the miners, under the Pittsburg agree- 


. 


‘ment, have noright to ask an advance anywhere, and under the same 


agreement they can lower the price as provided for in the Springfield agree- 
ment of last year. It is rather a strange proceeding, as I look at it. I 
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think if we are going into an expansion, we ought to be willing to expand 
both ways. I want to say right here and now, that there will be a. fight 
made in Assumption, as well as any other place, to put them on the scale, 
as far as I am concerned. 


Mr: SCHAEFER—Mr. Rvan, if the scale is raised it simply means the 
closing of the mines. I say this, that I absolutely know what we can pay 
and you don’t. Ido know that what lam saying istrue inthe matter. I know 
exactly what we can pay. When the scale was made last year we saw that 
we would have to shut down if it was enforced, and finally we agreed with 
our miners as to what we could pay anil what they were willing to work 
for. They are willing to do it yet. They don’t ask for a raise. 


Mr. RyAN—Just a word. I want to state that from what the Delegate 
from Assumption has told me, what Mr. Schaefer has just now stated is not 
true. The miners are not satisfied with the price. They do expect a raise. 


Mr. SCHAEFER—Independent of a raise from other places, is that the 
understanding? 


Mr. RYAN—They expect a raise at Assumption. 


Mr. SCHAEFER—Independent of any other raise? No, they do not, 
Mr Ryan. What I say is absolutely true. They do expect a raise if there 
is a general rai-e, just as I say, at all the mines, but they do not expect it 
unless there 1s. ‘They know it is impossible for us to pay it. I know it is 
simply impossible for us to pay it. I don’t believe you or anybody else 
expect to ‘place such a condition on any mine as to closeit up. I am not 
talking from belief, but talking from facts, and Mr. Ryan knows it well 
enough. 

tay STANLEY—Mr. President, it appears to me from the argument 
that has been presented here to- -day and days heretofore, that whether we 
make a settlement at Springfield or Chicago or Pittsburg, they have 
made it appear that we are bound by the agreement, yet at the same 
time it appears to me that the operators are loose in some respects to make 
whatever agreement they wish to that which we are bound to. It re- 
minds me of a story that I once heard, where the argument was pre- 
sented that Satan was bound, that he was not omni-present, but that 
he was bound; but the argument was presented that although he was 
bound, he was bound by one chain so he could reach ail around the world. 
That is the position that we are in to-day. Weare bound, but it seems at 
the same time we are loose. 


THE CHAIRMAN—I think the gentlemen fail to distinguish between 
those cases where there has been a voluntary agreement between the miners 
and the operators for a variation of the scale. What we have been trying 
to find out here in joint meeting, is to see whether we could make a volun- 
tary agreement. It seems there was a voluntary agreement by both parties 
in the matter, in Williamson county, and Assumption, whether temporary 
or permanent, I don’t pretend to know, but there was a voluntary agree- 
ment by both parties to violate the original contract. That is something 
that always can be done. 


Mr. RvAN—Then according to that, there is nothing binding on it 
whatever. If our miners feel disposed to make an agreement with their 


operators for less prices than the scale calls for, they are at perfect liberty 


to doit. 
THE CHAIRMAN—I don’t think there is any question about that, 
wherever the operators and miners can agree, that is the very question, 
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that is begging the question. The whole question is whether they can 
agree or not. They seem to have agreed either temporarily or permanently 
there. The question, I take it, now is, whether that agreement shall be 
permanent or considered only as a temporary agreement for the palliation 
of some wrong. 

». MR GaraGuty—As a matter of record, I think that is a dangerous 
proposition. 

MR. RyAN—I think so too. 


Mr. GARAGHTY—I think that where a mutual agreement between the 
miners and operators in any one district may be arrived at, the rest of the 
state shall have something to say as to whether that shall be adopted. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Sure. . 


Mr. GARAGHTY—I don’t think any district has a right to depart 
from the scale which they have assisted in making and getting up. 

THE CHAIRMAN—That is true, if the miners and owners were to re- 
main permanently in this agreement; you are correct. 

Mr. GaARAGHTY—If such an agreement has been made. 

THE CHAIRMAN—But these cases are temporary cases, agreed to locally 
by the miners and mine owners. 7 

Mr. GARAGHTY—I wish to explain, Mr. Chairman, that I am not 
taking issue with these particular cases, I simply wanted to make a state-, 
ment of my impressions of our views. 


THE CHAIRMAN—I think you are correct as to the permanent rule, 
unquestionably. 


Thereupon it was moved and seconded that the Committee take a 
recess for fifteen minutes, and the motion was carried, the members to re- 
main in the room; at the end of which time the Committee was again 
called to order by the Chairman. 


THE CHAIRMAN—I believe, when we took a recess, that the matter 
under discussion was the resolution which was included in both the oper- 
ators’ resolution and the miners’ resolution, with a slight variation be- 
tween the two, and that reads in the operators’ resolution, as follows: 
‘‘That we ratify the Pittsburg agreement, carrying with it the Columbus 
and Springfield agreement, as modified, with the understanding that the 
mines are to remain at work for the scale year ending March 31, 1900, I 
do not understand that that has been formally offered, but that was under 
discussion. What is the further pleasure of the Committee? 


MR. SIMPSON —Mr. Chairman, I offer that first clause as read by you. 
THE CHAIRMAN ~ Is there a second to the motion? 

Mr. MoorsHEAD—I second the motion. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Are there any further remarks? 


Mr. MITCHELL—We are not prepared to vote on any of these matters. 
I don’t see that the miners can go any further with the matter under dis- 
cussion, at all. 

Mr. RyvAN—Mr. Chairman, the miners here are not desirous of mak- 
ing any definite agreement with the Committee at the present time. We 
will try to have a meeting of the miners tonight if we can possibly get a 
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hallto meetin. We hope to be able to find some other place than the 
Central Music Hall, which is occupied, and at a meeting tonight settle 
definitely what the miners are going todo. We desire to meet the oper. 
ators in Joint Convention tomorrow morning, and the miners will be pre- 
pared to bring this matter to a close when you meet in Joint Convention. 


THE CHAIRMAN—On that statement the chair will presume that a mo- 


tion to adjourn will be in order. 

Mr. MITCHELL—Let us, before we adjourn, determine this one prop- 
osition: Are we to understand that this is to be the final proposition that 
is to be presented, not subject to any modification: that the miners either 
accept it as a whole, or reject it; which means, an agreement or no agree- 
ment? Is that the idea? 

Mr. TAYLOR—As the operators understand it. 

MR. MITCHELL—I want to say to you that the miners have rejected 
that proposition of the operators, zow. I presume that this means either 
an agreement or a separation, that we meet tomorrow and separate, or 
agree for another year, Is that the understanding? 

Mr. MoorsHEAD—Is there any particular part of this that is objec- 
tionable? 

Mr. MITCHELL—Yes, sir. 

Mr. MOORSHEAD—What part? 

Mr. MITCHELL—The Northern Illinois scale, and we would like to 
have arbitration withdrawn. 

Q—What arbitration? 

Mr. MITCHELL—The Pittsburg arbitration. We agree that we signed 
it, but we would like to have it withdrawn. 

Mr. MooRSHEAD—That is a break with the Pittsburg agreement. 

Mr. MITCHELL—We wish you to consent. That is not breaking the 
agreement. 

THE CHAIRMAN—The Chair thinks, with due deference to the gentle- 
man, there has been sufficient discussion on that point. The suggestion 
of Mr. Ryan, that they wish to go back tothe Miners’ Convention, ought 
to receive consideration, and I don’t understand that the operators in this 
Committee desire to try to force any vote on this resolution. 


MR. TAYLOR—No, 


THE CHAIRMAN—After hearing what Mr. Ryan has said, therefore, I 


would suggest that some one move that we adjourn. 


Mr. TavyLOR—I move that, in deference to the wishes of the miners, 
we adjourn, to meet in joint convention tomorrow morning at Central 
Music Hall, at ro o’clock. 


A MEMBER—I second the motion. 

THE CHAIRMAN— 

Operators—Aye. 

Miners—Aye. 

The motion is carried. The Committee is adjourned. 

Just remain in order one moment. 

Mr. MITCHELL—I would like to have a definite answer to the question 
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I propounded. Are the miners to understand that the proposition offered 
by the operators is the final and definite one, that there will be no devia- 
tion from that proposition? 


THE CHAIRMAN—The Chair would say it was so understood in Mr. 
Taylor’s, 

MR. MITCHELL—The reason I ask the question, we don’t want to be 
referring this matter back to the Sub-Committee again, or to the Scale 
Committee. The miners intend to leave here tomorrow, with or without 
an agreement, either one way or another. We don’t want the miners to 
be referring it back to the Sub-Scale Committee, and we don’t want the 
operators to desire that that be done. We take it now, gentlemen, that 
you have offered your final proposition, and it is, that the miners either 
accept it or leave here without an agreement. 


Mr. TavLOR—I think Mr. Mitchell has asked a fair and square ques- 
tion, and he is entitled to a fair and square answer. 


MR. MITCHELL—That is what we want. 


Mr. TaYLOR—The operators desire that we make an agreement on 
thisline. We don’t want to put upa rock front and say there could not be 
the slightest deviation, but the main question,the operators final request is, 
that we agree on that line. 


MR. MorRISSs—Mrn Chairman, another question: Does that resolu- 
tion carry with it the present conditions that exist inthe various mines in 
the state, the conditions that now exist? 


MR. TavyLoR—I don’t think the resolution so reads, if you will read it 
carefully. : 7 


THE CHAIRMAN—The Chair would say this: It carries with it what- 
ever is officially recognized, whatever was officially recognized by both 
parties to last year's contract would be carried with it, but nothing that 
was not officially recognized. 


Mr. Morriss—I wish to state that certain companies have certain con- 
ditions with the miners, that do not exist in other parts of the districts. 
In speaking of that I refer principally to Northern Illinois, and some exist 
in certain portions of Southern Illinois. I wantto have a definite under- 
standing and not go away from here and you have a technicality about en- 
forcing all the conditions. 


Mr. GaRAGHTY—I think the Committee would be glad if you would 
bring out what isin your mind. Bringit out. Ifthereisa specific point 
brought up we will answer it. : 

THE CHAIRMAN—We are not holding anything back in Northern IIli- 
nois. 

Mr. Morriss—I don’t desire to be understood that the miners would 
accept it even under these points, but what I mean by it, that it would 
give us a clear rating. Of ‘course they are basing the fight on con- 
ditions as well as prices, a great deal, in presenting our scale to 
you. If you will read the articles closely, you will find we are 
asking compensation forall work that is done, in the long wall 
mines that has not been done for dead work, narrow work for instance. 
Now, one of the principal companies is not represented here, but the 
leader of your organization is one of the most obstinate men in regard to 
that we have to deal with, Mr. Dalzell. And another instance I wish 
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to state that in the Sub-Districts there is a higher rate paid for shift 
work than what the Columbus agreement asked. Those men will not 
accept anything less. And the same applies to the outside labor. We 
would like to get some understanding about something along this line. If 
youfind that the same agreement applies to the same conditions we may 
be able to enforce the same rates, but we don’t want to be placed in the 
position that we protect you at our expense under a technicality of the res- 
olution. 


Mr. MITCHELL—Does this resolution accepted mean that a uniform 
scale for outside labor cannot be made? Does the acceptance of this agree- 
ment prevent the formation of a uniform scale of top labor? 


Mr. TAYLOR—We would request Mr. Morriss, also Mr. Mitchell and 
Mr. Ryan that if you have anything you want to know, ask the question 
right out and we will tell you frankly and honestly. 


Mr. MITCHELI—I asked the question direct. Does the acceptance of 
the ultimatum of the operators mean that there cannot be a uniform scale 
of wages made for top laborers? 


Mr. TayvLoR—As far as our District is concerned we expect the Chair- 
man of this Convention, provided we reach an agreement, to call a local 
meeting of miners and operators and settle everything pertaining to the 
operation of our coal mines in our field. 


Mr. MITCHELL—The Wilmington field? 


Mr. TAYLOR—I speak of the Wilmington field. We intend to call in 
a meeting of our local field and fix definitely, by mutual consent of the 
miners and operators, under and above ground labor, and everything that 
enters into the cost of a ton of coal. 


Mr. Morriss—Mr,. Chairman, I would ask, in relation to any scale 
that we might agree to, will the operators of the different districts meet 
their miners at that district and form scales that cannot be made on a uni- 
form basis with the State scale, applying to day work, and narrow work, 
and questions of outside labor, and such work as that? 


Mr. MITCHELL—I would like to have my question answered by 
someone in the other districts. 


Mr. Pasco—Mr. Chairman, I think it would be in order for you to 
ask the operators of each district to answer our National President’s ques- 
tion. I would like to hear the operators in my district answer that ques- 
tion. 


SECRETARY PoPpK—With your permission I will read a resolution. 
‘“‘That where in any district discrepancies exist between mining in that 
district, in narrow work and deficient work, and it is desired by the miners 
and operators of that district to adjust uniformly the prices for narrow 
work and deficient work in that district, it shall be lawful for such oper- 
ators and miners to appoint a joint committee for that purpose.’’ 


Mr. RyAN—Mr. Chairman, that part of the resolution may be all 
right, but it is not definite enough. It says that where the operators and 
miners desire to make such an arrangement, it shall be done. Now, itis 
just possible that some of the operators might not desire to make such an 
arrangement. That part of the resolution is no good. If that part of the 
resolution can read, They shad/ do it, I am satisfied. 
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Mr. Pasco—Mr. Chairman, that don’t come to the question that has 
been asked here by our National President. 


Mr. MITCHELI—That don’t include top labor. 


THE CHAIRMAN—NoO, but in reply to Mr. Ryan’s question,I think where 
there are discrepancies, that as far as our districts are concerned, weare sat- 
isfied it should read, ‘‘It sha// appoint a committee, where there are discrepan- 
cies’’ I think that is a reasonable request, that we ought to hear from each 
district on. As far as the third veinis concerned, I think I can speak also 
for the Highth District. It is my idea, that where there are discrepancies 
in a District, they ought to be adjusted in the manner stated in the resolu- 
tion. Now we will hear from the other Districts. The Second District? 


MR. GARAGHTY—In regard to the Second District, Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say that there are no discrepancies in that field. By that, I mean 
that every mine in that District pays identically the same prices for the 
same character of work. Am [I not correct? 


MR. MITCHELL—I understand you have a local agreement regulating 
that. . 
MR. GARAGHTy—Yes, as regards outside day labor, we have no de- 
mand on the part of the miners proposing to regulate the day wages of the 
men, but the operators there have agreed on a uniform day scale. We pay, 
I say, for the information of the Committee, we pay a scale there todav, 
that is practically as much, I don’t know but what a little more than we 
were paying fora ten-hour day, the same class of work. I know that is 
true as regards many of the men. As regards bottom work, we still feel 
that we have a perfect right to demand a strict performance of the Colum- 
bus agreement. ‘That District has paid, for reasons only local to that Dis- 
trict, higher prices for that District for drayage. They have no disposition, 
or desire, or intention to changethat price. In that way, we feel that there 
are no differences there, as a whole. 


Mr. FISHER—Mr. Chairman. Speaking for Springfield, that is a 
question we cannot discuss. Just pass it for the present, and we will answer 
it later. 

Mr. MITCHELL—Do I understand the third vein has agreed to this? 


CHAIRMAN TRAER—I only say for myself. For myself, I think what- 
ever discrepancies or differences there are, ought to be leveled up to the 
common rule. 


Mr. MITCHELL—Mr. Sweet, can you speak for the third vein? I would 
_ like to hear from youon this proposition. 


Mr. SWEET—I haven’t got the prices we are paying for the third vein. 
I only have the Streator contract. Over there we have been paying $1.90. 


THE CHAIRMAN—This is narrow work, deficient work. The question 
asked by Mr. Ryan is, whether it was the idea of the operators that a set- 
tlement of the differentials could only be had when the parties asked for 
it, or whether it was the idea of the operators that if there were any differ- 
entials, or differences, in any district, they should be settled. I have said 
that as far as I was concerned, in our districts, if there are any inequalities 
or differences between mines of the same districts I think that they oughi to 
be settled, and that the reading of the resolution should be that they 
should be settled. That is the question to which Mr. Ryan has asked for 
an answer. 

Mr. SWEET—I am perfectly willing to consent to that, 
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‘MR. MITCHELL—Now, there is one question, what we are particular 
about in the third vein, is this: In the third vein, the price for turning 
rooms, and putting in cogs. We want uniform prices in the third vein for 
putting those in. 


MR. GARAGHTY—Mr,. Chairman, that is right and fair. 


Mr. MITCHELL—We want a uniform scale for top labor. We want 
the operators and miners to get together and arrange a uniform scale for 
top labor. 

MR. SWEET--That is what we propose to do. 


THE CHAIRMAN--We are willing to make an effort todo that. Is the 
Third District ready to answer? 


Mr. FISHER—Mr. Chairman, the Third District has no objections to 
meeting and discussing those points, providing a basing point can be fixed 
and established that shall be uniform throughout the State. If the idea of 
this convention is to fix uniform prices, all we ask is for the Third District 
to be treated fairly and uniformly. 


THE CHAIRMAN—KEven if the Third District feels that way, do they 
hold it is any advantage to them in having local inequalities in their dis- 
trict? The question is, are the members of the Third District in favor of 
settling on a common policy in their own District? 


MR. FISHER—We have no inequalities that I know of. 
THE CHAIRMAN—Are they all paying the same prices? 
Mr. FISHER—As far as I know of. 

THE CHAIRMAN-—-The Fifth District? 


Mr. MoORSHEAD—-Mr, Chairman. Last year we met in joint conven- 
tion in Hast St. Louis and settled upon an outside day wage scale. We 
expect todo the same thing this year. However, if in the fixing of that 
scale the miners should put it higher than it ought to be, while we might 
accept it, we would feel at liberty to refer it to the State Board of Arbitra- 
tion for settlement. We understand, gentlemen, that in the settling of 
districts in this outside matter, that since we come in competition more or 
less with each other, and the outside day labor wage enters very largely 
into the cost of production of the coal, there ought to be a fair and reason- 
able price, and we expect to get that. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Well, as to narrow work, deficient work, have you 
none in your district called narrow work, deficient work, in your district, 
or have you a uniform price now? . 


Mr. MooRSHEAD—We haven’t any now, that is, some of the mines 
have and some have not. The conditions are variable throughout the en- 
tire district. 

MR. CaHILI—Isn’t it true that you have entries in the Fifth District 
that you do not pay much for? Namely, Gillespie? 

MR. MooRsHEAD—I don’t know. I won’t speak for the entire Fifth 
District. I only speak for my own Company. 

MR. SIMPSON—My understanding is we do pay for entry work in Gil- 
lespie. 

Mr. HEFTI—Mr. President, with your permission I will answer that 


question by saying that some operators pay for narrow work while others 
do not. 
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THE CHAIRMAN—The question which is now desired to ask the oper- 
ators is if they are in favor of adopting a uniform policy in their districts, 
a uniform policy and uniform prices for this class of work. 


MR. MoorsHEAD—Certainly. 
THE CHAIRMAN—Is that your answer also, Mr. Simpson? 


Mr. Srmpson—Mr. Chairman. In answer to Mr. Cahill I will say 
that at Gillispie and Clyde, also we do pay for the driving of the entries. 
I don’t know just what the prices are; I don’t think they are uniform be- 
tween the two mines, but it is in continuation of the price we have been 
paying prior to the strike of 1897. 


THE CHAIRMAN—The specific question, Mr. Simpson, was this: Do 
you or do you not favorthe adopting of a uniform scale of prices in that 
District for similar work of that kind—inside work? 


SENATOR HuLt—Inside work? 
THE CHAIRMAN~— Yes, and top labor also. 


MR. Simpson —Mr. Chairman. I say in reply that our Company is in 
favor of a uniform price for all such work in their District. 


THE CHAIRMAN—The Sixth District next? ‘ 
SENATOR HuLL—Pass that for the present. We have not consulted. 
THE CHAIRMAN—What do you say for the Seventh District? 


Mr. REED—For Williamson county, Mr. Chairman, I will say as far 
as I know, we have now a uniform rate in that District, as far as I know. 
If there is not, I am certainly in favor of an adjustment to a uniform basis 


THE CHAIRMAN—For the Highth District I have answered for myself, 
There are two other members. We will hear from them. 


Mr. NEwsAM—I don’t think our District is uniform, but I favor it. 


THE CHAIRMAN—While we are waiting for the Sixth we will ask for 
the Ninth. 

COLONEL SMITH——Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Ninth District, I re- 
affirm what Mr. Simpson said. On behalf of the Ninth District, we are in 
favor of uniformity for all such work. 


COLONEL SWEET—I suppose, Mr. Chairman, it is understood that uni- 
form means uniformity of work. Itcertainly cannot be expected that a 
man who only has to fire forore or two boilers, should have the same pay 
as the man who had to fire for three or four boilers. That question came up 
in the Committee in Columbus,and Mr. Rathburn very decidedly remarked 
that that was not expected; that a trimmer, if he only had to trim for ma- 
chines getting out two, three or four hundred tons of coal a day, could not 
expect the same pay as for those getting out 1,000 to I,500. 


THE CHAIR--The Chair would say it is his impression that those 
questions would come up properly in the district, if there was any question 
or any consideration relative to the question of uniformity, in that dis- 
trict, it would be for the district to settle these, by the members of the 
district. 

Mr. CLINE—lIn answer to Brother Sweet, if'I were a fireman, I would 
rather fire for three or four boilers than two. To do the same required 
amount of work, the more boilers you have in a plant, the easier it is on a 
man, that is, as far as boilers are concerned. 


A MEMBER—That is right. 
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THE CHAIRMAN——Questions of opinion are interesting, froma personal 
point of view, but the Committee has no full jurisdiction. 


COLONEL SMITH—I am going to make a suggestion, Mr. Chairman. 
Would it not be as well to refer this matter as to the amount of wages that 
shall be paid in the various districts, to the Joint Scale Executive \ommit- 
tee of the miners and operators to decide? 


THE CHAIRMAN—I take it, Mr. Smith, that that is where it will nat- 
urally have to go, if we get into a pronounced discussion. I under- 
stand the situation of the Illinois operators is, that their Executive com- 
mittee is astanding board for grievances, to settle all difficulties inv 
presume the Miners’ board has the same character of jurisdiction. Is the 
Sixth District ready to answer? 

SENATOR HULL—I only speak for the mines represented here. A very 
large portion of our field has no representative. Namely, the DuQuoin 
District.. I will have to hear from that district as I don’t know about it. 
As far as the mines here are concerned, we are certainly in favor of treat- 
ing the men alike; we are in favor of uniformity. 


THe CHAIRMAN—That completes the list for the districts. 


Mr. Morriss—And another question that has come before us, and 
very forcibly, another matter. If the scale is agreed on, we desire a dis- 
continuance of, that is: Ifa young man wants to go into the mines, if the 
Company desires he should drive or do shift work, they make the condi- 
tions so warm for him that he is compelled to take it through sheer force 
of circumstances. We desire a discontinuance of that compulsion. In 
other words, if any young man quits his position as driver, or other posi- 
tion, and takes to mining, they make the conditions, or the foreman does, 
so warm for him that he has either got to leave or accept the position they 
desire him to take. And we believe that is unfair. It is not allowing him 
to be a free man; to work at what he desires. I think, that in justice the 
operators ought to grant that concession and not impose a condition on 
him which will, through force of circumstances, compel him at their de- 
Sire to take a position that he does not wish to. 


MR. GARAGHTY - Mr. Chairman, the operators have been put on the 
witness stand and we want to put the other fellow on. One of the greatest 
sources of trouble, gentlemen, that we have had, has been the trouble of local © 
legislation by local unions. Lotsof it entirely out of line with the Inter- 
State agreement. Lots of it, which could not be sustained for a minute, 
was upheld by the Executive Board so-called, there, which took the mat- 
terin hand, It simply does the miners as much injustice as it does the 
operators. I take it, that the miners accept it, asa foregone conclusion, 
that the operators recognize and expect to recognize the eight-hour work 
day. But every man here knows that there are times when if a man is 
sick or disabled, or for somereason which is beyond our control, if we want 
to keep the men running, that the places may be ready for the helpers 
when they go to work, it is frequently necessary to ask the mei to work in 
the pit, or do extra time over the eight hours. It is not done to avoid the 
eight-hour day, gentlemen, it is done so that everybody can have his eight- 
hour day, simply that where an emergency arises that a man cannot work, 
the organization ought to allow the men to take his place, to keep that 
part of the work going, and the mine running, so that everybody can have 
achance. The extra work would be made in that way. For instance, 
during that last cold spell, in our mine we had a good many drivers sick, | 
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and machine men sick. A great many were willing to help us out in extra 
shift. The result was, that the Local Association of Union Men said if they 
did, they would be fined $5, $10 or $15 extra,or laid off. The result wasthat . 
they made 20 or 25 of the Locals gohome. We think that ought to be 
remedied. We feel that ought to be arranged for here, and under- 
stood, that if anything is said or done about it here, and it goes back to 
the Locais, and the men themselves are willing to do it, the Local 
authorities should not be permitted if the men do that, to lay them off or 
fine them. That is not done to avert or to avoid the eight-hour work 
day,or to get out of any agreement, it is simply a necessity which arises 
from force of circumstances, and ought to be regulated here without ques- 
tion, that each of those men could do an extra shift of work, if necessary. 
Let them rotate in shifts. 


Mr. RYAN—Mr. President, in regard to that matter, I will say to this. 
meeting, that if at any time any official of this organization has been called 
upon to remedy the complaint that is just spoken of, that our stand has 
been taken along those lines. Mr. Garaghty will tell you that myself and 
President Huuter have taken this stand in the Danville district. 


MR. GARAGHTY—I want to emphasize every word Mr. Ryan says. Mr. 
Hunter has taken exactly the same position that Mr. Ryan has taken, and 
others have taken it in regard to that district, but still that same thing ex- 
ists there, even though it is done against the approval, as I take it, of the 
state officials, but under the circumstances the locals still continue to do it. 
I think we should have it so the Inter-State agreement should not be vio- 
late’). 

MR. RYAN—We will have to raise up some points where the operators 
have violated the same agreement. 


Mr. GARAGHTY—That is right. 


MR. STANLEY—Mr. President, one reason for the trouble in that regard 
is, from the fact that some men get 16 shifts in a week, while others don’t 
get a shift in two weeks. Andif you would equally divide it, you would 
avoid that trouble. There is where the trouble arises. Jealousy arises 
because you don’t divide that extra work up. 


Mr. GARAGHTY—I say, Mr. Stanley, that you are absolutely wrong. 
Our position is that in work of that kind, the shifts be rotated. If there are 
20 drivers in the mine and one gone, let each man wait until the 19 have 
had their extra shift before they have another. 


Mr. RYAN—Why not put on 21? 


MR. GARAGHTY—Well, just one won’t be necessary. You taketwenty- 
two men; if there is a man sick, the chances are that the helpers in three 
or four entries might have to go home on that account, and to keep three 
or four helpers there waiting simply for a chance to get an extra shift; 
that would be difficult to put that kind of an extra force around there, if 
they could stand it. 

MR. RyAN—I don’t want to take up too much time, but you all realize 
these two organizations are practically new, and it is going to take some 
time to make either one of them perfect. 


Mr. GARAGHTY—That’s right. 


Mr. RYAN—I believe an attempt has been made on both sides to live 
up to the practical part of the agreement as closely as possible, but both 
organizations are not in some directions, I believe, perfect. I know, as 
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far as the miners are concerned, two years ago this State was practically 
disorganized. It is pretty hard to bring so many men to an understand- 
ing of every part of the agreement, that is, according to the number of 
men we had to handle. I think the miners can congratulate themselves, 
being practically a new organization, on their success in carrying out this 
agreement. 

THE CHAIRMAN—That is true. 

MR. GARAGHTY—We admit that, Mr. Ryan. 


Mr. RvAN—I also want to congratulate the operators on their organi- 
zation doing as well as they have done—that is, some of them. (Ap- 
plause.) 


MR. GARAGHTY—Mr. Ryan, I don’t want to criticise the organization 
on what has been done. That is not my idea at all. But we all recognize 
_there has been a lot of trouble grown out of that sort of local interference. 
They didn’t understand it, and when it was explained to them they ceased 
for a time, but they have forgotten the explanation after a little while, 
and got back toit. We ought to make sure that they won’t forget it. 


Mr. RyaN—One reason why I feel had about it is, that we have got 
operators who are selfish and take advantage of it, and they won't teach us 
anything. 

Mr, Morriss—The operators seem to avoid the question in regard to 
compulsion. We desire that they shall not make the circumstances such 


that a man will be compelled to cease mining and do the work that they 
would like him to do. 


A MEMBER—What do you mean? 


Mr. Ryan—I will bring it to your attention so you will know what 
we mean. We have had men working by the day; when they were ready 
to go to mining they were not at liberty to go. That has been done and 
we don’t want it done any more. If that man desired to go to mining coal, 
he had probably been a valuable man where he had been working, but 
thought he could do better by digging coal, it was made so unprofitable 
for him, they might not refuse him the work, they would give him a room, 
but he would have to throw the coal from here to the bottom of the stairs; 
he wouldn’t get a track, he wouldn’t get a switch, or the same show that 
anybody else got, in order to induce him to go back to his old employ- 
ment. We don’t want that thing to occur again from now forward. 


MR. TAYLOR—Mr. Chairman, I don’t know of any agreement that 
could possibly bring about such a condition as Mr. Morriss and Mr. Ryan 
have spoken of. 


Mr. RYAN—We know it has been done, Mr. Taylor. 


Mr. TAYLOR—I know it is the sense of this meeting that that shall 
notoccur, It has not the backing of these operators. 


MR. GARAGHTY—Bring in the resolution passed at Pittsburg that 
there be no discrimination on either side. Bring about an understanding 
about that direct with the miners and operators. 


Mr. TAYLOR--Mr. Chairman, from the remarks I have heard here, I 
take it the position of the miners is this: If any driver in the mines thinks 
that he can make more money at the scale, digging coal, they don’t want 
him given a bad place, or make him throw the coal further than any other 
miner in that room throws the coal. Is that right? 
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MR. RyAN—Yes, sir. That is right. 


MR. CLINE—Brother Taylor has a partially wrong impression about 
this matter, too. 


Mr. TavLoxr—All right; I want to be righted. 


Mr. CLINE—We are trying to right you. We are all brothers; all 
equally brothers. 


Mr. TAYLOR—We have all joined the union. 


MR. CLINE—Now we are just like this: There are instances where 
drivers,after a reduction of prices, wish to discontinue that calling, that had 
no desire to drive any longer for $1.75 per day. The Companies who I 
have reference to—I am not speaking generally—all over the State will 
give these drivers rooms; they will turn a room where we can’t put in a switch 
for him, they know at the same time he is a valuable man and if he can’t 
make the amount in this room that he could at driving for this particular 
price; they discommode the man this much; they inconvenience him and 
make him work. It has been demonstrated in one mine in particular, that 
if this man—this driver—quit, that a digger would take his place Now, we 
don’t want to enter into any kind of an agreement like that so that you 
can compel this miner to go out of his room and take a driver’s place, 
where this driver does not wish to drive. 


Mr. TAYLOR—Mr. Chairman. As I am sitting on the miners’ side 
of the house I want to raise one thing for the miners. In our coal field, 
probably others the same way, we have got a lot of old men, men who 
have worked hard all their lives, and capable men, men who don’t want 
to be paupers and don’t want to be on the benefits of anybody. Under 
the ruling of our Locals a man in the mine isa man no matter what 
work he does, and a boy is a boy. Now we feel in many cases that 
we would like to give these men on account of services, a job of 
tracking, or something of that kind. But under the ruling they must 
be either paid a man’s wage or else put a boy on to doa boy’s work. 
The consequence is, that under the spirit of the agreement we either have 
to put a man or a boy on, one of the two, and these old men are put on the 
charity of their friends, sons and daughters and kept at home when they 
ought to be able to do that work, but can’t do the work that wages of that 
kind call for. It does not make a bit of difference to the Companies, be- 
cause if they don’t like it they can put a boy on, but in the spirit of fair- 
ness to those old men who have been in the field a good many years, and 
if they want to work there should be no ruling to keep them from doing it. 


MR. MITCHELI,—It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that in cases of that 
kind, if a man has spent all the years of his life in working for a Company 
until he has got so old he can’t do a hard day’s work any longer, the Com- 
panies could well afford to pay him a day’s wages in the declining years of 
his life. 


Mr. TAyYLOR—Your sentiment is good. And we doit. But the very 
men that we do that to feel that they are objects of charity; the work that 
we are allowed to put them on is a matter of charity to them, and it is hu- 
miliating to those men. The Company does that. We have got men in 
the mines today that we are doing that for, but they feel themselves, in the 
work that they are put to do, that they are objects of charity. Itis nota 
position to put any good, honest, hard working man in. 


MR. HEFTI—Mr, Chairman, in regard to the drivers, you will find that 
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it reads, that their time shall begin when they reach the change where 
they receive empty cars. Taking the mules to and from the stable was not 
included as a part of a day’s work. Now, I want to say that there are 


some of the smaller mines in the Belleville District, where they haven’t got. 


a man to feed and clean the mules, where the drivers are compelled to 
feed and clean the mules and harness them up, and take them to and from 
their stables, and their time would begin when they reached the change to 
receive the empty cars. I want to know whether or not the operaters in- 
sist that this shall be continued. We say that where a man is compelled 
to feed and clean his mules, where they have no stable man, he ought to 
be paid for that work. 


Mr, NEwsAmM--He should be paid. 
MR. MOORSHEAD-——Certainly, he should be paid. 


Mr. HeEFti—I will say, Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the operators 
here, that I believe every one of them have men to attend to the mules, 
but those who are not here are the ones who have not got men toattend to 
the mules. I want to serve notice right here that the men for the Belle- 
ville district will not feed, harness and clean the mules and take them to 
and from the stables without pay. Mr. Chairman, I would like for the 
rest of the operators to express themselves on this matter, whether they 
are in favor of pa\ing the man for doing this work or not. 


THE CHAIRMAN—A man ought to be paid for whatever extra work he 
does, not covered by his agreement. I think there can be no difference of 
opinion about that. 


MR. GARAGHTY-—-We took that into consideration when we advanced 
theirrates. I think the Danville district is paying for all extra work. 


THE CHAIRMAN—-Explain the conditions. Whatis the driver’s duty 
when he is landed at the bottom of the pit? 


MR. GARAGHTY—Mr. Keefer can tell you better about the conditions 
at Danville. 

Mr. KE&FES—-The drivers harness their mules in some cases, and in 
some cases they do not. Entry work is done by the drivers, and we are 
paying $1.90 per day. They are not docked, though according to the Chi- 
cago agreement, they should be, for all lost time after the first two hours. 
However, we never dock the drivers where they have to wait, even as 
much as an hour, or an hour and a half, on the cars, keeping the drivers 
there doing nothing and we paying for their time. 

THE CHAIRMAN—That is just exactly what I want to ask Brother 
Garaghty. What is the working time of the drivers, what do you consider 
their starting time and quitting time? 

Mr. GARAGHTY—We consider what is provided for in the agreement, 
absolutely, but also besides what we have to do under that agreement, vol- 
untarily make extra concessions. 

Mr. HEFTI--To settle this matter definitely, I move vou, that where 
drivers are compelled to feed and clean their mules, they be paid for it at 
the same ratio as their day’s wages. 

COLONEL SMITH-—-I second the motion. 

Mr. MOORSHEAD—-Do you mean that to apply when it is inside the 
eight hours, or outside? 


Mr. HEFri—Outside of the eight hours. 
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Mr. MITCHELL—Mr. Chairman, on that motion it seems that it would 
be a violation of the eigbt-hour work day. The driver should not work 
more than eight hours each day, he should not be in the mines more than 
eight hours. The companies who use mules should have them cleaned and 
taken care of. They should have a man there for that purpose. ‘The 
drivers are not supposed to take charge of the mules in their stables. The 
companies should have their mules ready for them. Either that, or let it be 
included in the eight hours. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Are there any further remarks? 


MR. KEEFER—Mr. Chairman, I might state further, that according to 
the agreement, the drivers should be docked after the first two hours of lost 
time. If you are going to live up to the letter, you will have 
a very difficult time, for the drivers in our district are reg- 
ularly put off more time than they put in. That is not disputed 
or denied by any of them. There is no mine that the drivers go in before 
starting time and stay after quitting time. The average time when they 
unhook the mules from the track, is before quitting time, and the average 
time when they hook them on the tracks in the morning is after starting 
time. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Are there any further remarks? 


Mr. HEFTI—Before you put that, Mr. President, it seems to me the 
motion covers the fact that some of the men will be permitted to work 
more than eight hours a day. The remarks made by Brother Mitchell 
make that very clear. I think we ought to adopt some further rule here, 
whereby the men will be able to do this work and not work more than 
eight hours. Further than that, where it would be proper for a company 
to employ a man to take care of the mulcs, we ought to see to it that they 
do employ one, and not force this work upon the drivers. For the time be- 
ing, I will withdraw that motion. 


Mr. GARAGHTY—I think you are going to make a good many ques- 
tions that may bring trouble, unless you have a specific understanding as 
to just what is meant by the question. I think that it would be unwise to 
make any arrangement here, or pass any resolution here that would alter 
the existing contract. I think it is perfectly right to pass a resolution here 
that will provide extra compensation where extra work is done, not other- 
wise specifically provided for in the contract. 


MR. MITCHELL—It seems to me thata resolution might be passed 


‘ here providing that where drivers are expected to harness and clean their 


mules, it should be done within the eight hours. I think that would be in 
harmony with the agreement. 


A MEMBER—Mr. Chairman. Couldn’t this difficulty be bridged over 
by the different Districts regulating it when the other grievances are regu- 
lated? 


THE CHAIRMAN—I think it could be regulated then. 


Mr. MoorsHEAD- Mr, Chairman, this whole matter is wholly within 
the power of the miners to control. Under the Columbus agreement, Res- 
olution 3 says: ‘‘/esolved, That an eight-hour day means eight-hours’ work 
in the mines, at the usual working places for all classes of inside day labor. 
This shall be exclusive of the time required in reaching such working 
places in the morning and departing from the same at night. Regarding 
drivers, they shall take their mules to and from the stables, and the time 
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required in so doing shall not include any part of the day’s labor, their 
work beginning when they reach the change at which they receive the 
empty cars, but in no case shall the driver’s time be docked while waiting 
for such cars at the point named.’’ Now, Mr. Chairman, that is a part of 
our Inter-State agreement, if the miners will only study that and live up 
toit. I don’t see any cause for complaint, for the miners have it under 
their own control. The operator cannot force a thing of that kind on the 
miner if the miner won’t do it. 

A MEMBER-—-Mr, Chairman, that part of the resolution just read does 
not say that a driver shall feed or clean his mules. It only says that he 
shall be at his stopping place with his mules. So that provides that some 
one else will have to feed and clean the mules. 


Mr. MOORSHEAD—Now, Mr. Chairman, we have got a long discussion 
here in a general sort of way; underground labor modifications have been 
proposed, here and there, but we have not settled upon anything particu- 
larly. It has simply resulted in a general run of arguments and statements. 
Now, in regard to the outside day labor I wish to offer this resolution: 

Resolved, That itis the sense of the Joint Scale Committee that the 
settlement of outside day labor shall besettled by joint conventions in each 
district throughout the State of Illinois, prior to April Ist, 1899. 


THE CHAIRMAN—You have heard the resolution. Is there a second? 

Mr. RYAN—I second the motion. 

Mr. CLINE—I want to ask Mr. Moorshead a question. What are 
these Districts to include, Sub-Districts in the State, or Inspection Dis- 
tricts? 

Mr. MOORSHEAD—We settled by Inspection Districts last year. I 
suppose that would be better. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Will you please hand up your motion? 


Mr. MOORSHEAD—Mr. Chairman, it appears to be the opinion with 
sonie of the operators that the resolution I offered should be submitted to 
the operators’ meeting, and concurred in by them, before being presented. 
I shall therefore have to withdraw it. 


Mr. Pasco—Mr. Chairman, I move that it be the sense of this joint 
Scale Committee, that the dues and assessments of all of the miners, wher- 
ever it is requested, be stopped off at the office. ; 


THE CHAIRMAN—You have heard the motion. Is there a second? 
Mr. STANLEY—I second the motion. 


Mr. MITCHELL—I would like to amend it by adding: ‘‘And that this 
become a part of the agreement.”’ 


Mr. Pasco—I accept that in the original motion. 
THE CHAIRMAN— 

Operators — No. 

Miners—Yes. 


The motion is lost. 


Mr. PAsco—Do you vote for it without the amendment? 
Mr. MOORSHEAD—NO. 
THE CHAIRMAN—What is the further pleasure of the Committee? 
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Mr. MircHELL—I don’t think the operators are treating us fair at all. 
Mr. MoorsHkAD—What do you want? 


MR. MITCHELL—It is a good thing we have not accepted the original 
agreement. What is the reason the operators would not agree to that? 

MR. MoorsHEAD—I will tell yon why, Mr. Mitchell, because it would 
be a reflection upon the honesty of every United Mine Worker. [Laughter. ] 

MR. CLINE—That is just the reason that we want this motion voted aye 
on by the operators. Now there are some operators who are just as dishon- 
est as the United Mine Workers. We want to bring themin line. I think 
we would all agree on that point. A man that won’t go down to the union, 
to the local, and pay his dues or assessments—we have tried that very thing 
in my local, the local which I belong to—he has to be forced in, he is no 
good in the community in which he belongs. 

Mr. MoorsHEAD—Get rid of him, 

A MEMBER—That’s right. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Order! 


MR. STANLEY—Mr. Chairman, I was heartily in favor of the resolution 
from the fact that it has caused usa vast amount of trouble in Northern 
Illinois. It is a fact, that our good Colonel Sweet has ‘been so kind to the 
miners in his locality as to stop the dues and assessments of every man that 
is working, whether below or on top, whether men driving the mules, or 
anything else. 

_ COLONEL SWEET—If he doesn’t pay, he has to get out of the mine. 
MR, STANLEY—I want the same thing to occur throughout the State of 


‘Illinois. I believe the operators consented last year that there would be no 


trouble in stopping the dues and assessments, but we find conditions today 
that show they have not lived up to that agreement. Some of the operators 
in the Northern field especially, but I must say that Colonel Sweet has 
treated us with courtesy in stopping our dues and assessments. 


MR. MITCHELL—I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that last year, in Chi- 
cago, they voted for that resolution. They passed that on the Scale Com- 
mittee at Chicago, and then because it was not attached to the agreement, 
they refused it. That is why I wanted it putin the shape ofa resolution. I 
know that Colonel Sweet refuses to employ miners who are not members of 
our organization. And many others have done that. I don’t know whether 
it is because you wanted union men or because the other men wouldn’t work 
for you. 


COLONEL SWEET—I will tell you why I did it. I take it this way: Ifa 
man will go out on a strike when the miners call him out, when the union 


-calls him out, and will enjoy all the benefits of the Union, he ought to pay his 


dues. He has no business working in the mines without paying his dues. 
If he goes out with the miners and enjoys all the privileges that the miners 
get for him, then he ought to pay for it. I have had cases where the miners 
have come to me and said, ‘‘We have got three men here who don’t pay 
their dues.’’ I have said to those men, ‘‘Gentlemen, you are all wrong. If 
you want to work in the mines and work with the miners’ union then you 
ought to pay your dues. You are getting all the benefits of the organization 
and you ought to pay for it, the same as other men do.’’? I don’t think we 
have any men but what pay their dues. 


A MINER—That is right. 
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Mr. KEEFER—I would like to ask Mr. Mitchell what we are to do in 
cases where there are thirty or forty men who haven’t their dues paid, when 
the Company offers to the Committee to collect or stand good for them and 
the Committee positively refuses to accept such an offer and sends the men 
home? 

Mr. RYAN—Mr. Chairman. I will answer that by saying we don’t like 
to see those men sent home, but at the same time it would be a burden to 
the Company to have to pay those men’s dues. We don’t want them to have 
to do that, to pay those dues. 


Mr. MITCHELL— We don’t want to see the Company losing that. 


Mr. KEEFER—We have told you that we preferred not to collect dues, 
but if at any time they failed to collect dues, if they would notify us we 
would be glad to take off the dues. We have notified the Committees of 
that a number of times, that those who would not or could not pay dues, 
if they would tell us of it, we would avoid all that friction by taking the 
names from the Committee and collecting the dues and paying their author- 
ized agent. I have a letter in my pocket from our bookkeeper, received 
this morning, in which he said there have been forty-eight or fifty men sent 
home because they were behind with their dues, in the various amounts. 
He asked the Committee to let the Company stand good for it, or collect it 
for them, so that we could go to work. There is no arrangement in that 
field whereby the operators are to collect regularly the dues for all the men. 
The miners themselves are paying dues in the local, with the exception of a 
few stragglers. We have requested, in order not to shut down.the mine, 
that they let us know these names and we would collect the dues. It hap- 
pens, unfortunately, that this applies usually to the drivers, who are a lot of © 
young fellows, tramping around from place to place, working a day or two, 
or something like that, then go to another mine, and don’t pay their dues, 
and then go to some other place, and by that time they are behind a month 
with their dues. We don’t know anything about it until the last minute, 
when the men are sent home. They refused to accept our offer, although 
they have accepted it before, in many cases. 


Mr. MITCHELL—Would not this resolution protect you in that case? 


Mr. KREFER—I have no criticism to offer. I say you are working an 
injustice to our company in this case. 


Mr. SWEET—Mr. Chairman, it is hardly fair to pass a resolution of that 
kind here, while some of the operators, possibly, who are not collecting 
dues, are not present. 

THE CHAIR—The Chair would state that the resolution was voted on 
and lost. This discussion is out of order, but the Chair has permitted it, 
because the Committee seemed to desire to talk about it. 


Mr. GARAGHTY—Another feature about collecting dues, Mr. Chairman, 
and which ought to be considered, is this: We have collected many assess- 
ments, but in two or three cases, where we have collected dues for 
the Committee, the men have left the place and gone toa Justice’s court 
and brought suit against us. Of course there was no question but what they 
would get judgment in those cases in court. One particular case went so 
far as to practically come to trial, but the Miners’ Committee stepped in 
and settled it themselves rather than to let it go to judgment, because if it 
had we would simply have had to take the position that we could not collect 
any more dues. Ifany arrangementis made whatever throughout the State on 
that matter, it ought to be very clearly understood that each man should be 
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willing to sign an order on that company that he is employed by, author- 
izing that company to make such deductions as this organization requests. 
That is simply a matter of protection that we would have to be protected in. 


MR. STANLEY—Mr. President, that is just the very system that we have 
adopted at Streator, Ill. Every man signs his name, ‘‘Please pay check for 
my monthly dues.’’ We have adopted that. 


MR. GARAGHTy—It should not only cover dues, Mr. Stanley, but any 
assessments that the individual miner may have authorized his local to col- 
lect. It is simply a matter of protection that the operator is entitled to have. 


Mr. RvAN—Those gentlemen ought to be blown straight up. 


MR. MoorRsHEap—I don’t believe there is any necessity for talking on 
this subject. The United Mine Workers’ Association in the State of Illinois 
collected more than $200,000 last year by the operators. We think that is 
testimony enough of their good faith. | 


THE CHAIRMAN—If the Committee doesn’t wish to talk about it any 


more they have the remedy in their own hand. 


_ Mr. Garacutry—I have one more suggestion,—it is a good one, I 
think~and that is this: We gave the statement to the men as quickly as 
we could prepare it, showing them how their account stands. In that 
statement we enumerate that we propose to deduct so much for union dues 
andassessments, That man is obliged to return that statement, signed, before 
he can draw his pay. Now, sometimes these men lose those slips. It ought 
to be understood that they shall produce those slips or at least také ‘another 
duplicate and sign it before they draw their pay, so there will be no trouble 
with the Committee about it. | 


THE CHAIRMAN—It is undoubtedly understood by the Mine Workers 
that the miner owner is entitled to protection from duplicate suits ot any- 
thing of that kind. That is unquestionably understood. I take it that any 
reasonable means he might take to protect himself from duplicate suits 
would be ratified by them. 


MR. RYAN—Mr. Chairman. I think I can safely speak for the Miners’ 
Organization that they will stand between the operators and any kicker 
who tries to get you in trouble through this source. I think the organization 
is perfectly willing to stand between you and any of our members who are 
trying to get you into trouble for egllecting dues of that kind. I feel that the 
system of collecting the dues certainly has assisted the miners in conducting 
their affairs and has also given us a chance to get otherwise more solidly 
organized. It will be a benefit to the operators in helping the miners to live 
up to any agreement they may enter into or have entered into. When you 
are doing that for the miners you are doing something for yourselves. 


COLONEL SMITH—Suppose we don’t make the agreement? 
Mr. RyYAN—I said any agreement we had made or may make. 


Mr. Pasco—Mr. Chairman. I would like to offer another resolution on 
that question and see if we can’t get it so the operators can vote for it. 


Resolved, That where any coal company is petitioned by the miners and 
mine laborers to stop off dues and assessments that it is so granted by that 
company. ‘That that is to be part of the agreement. ,; 


Mr. MITCHELIL.—I second the motion, 
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THE CHAIRMAN— 

The Operators—No. 

Miners—Yes. 

The motion is lost. 

A MEMBER—I move that we adjourn. 

A MEMBER—I second the motion. 

THE CHAIRMAN— 

Operators— Aye. 

Miners—Yes. 

The motion is carried. The meeting is adjourned. 

Meeting of the Joint Scale Committee Thursday, March 9, 1899. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 p. m., Mr. G."W. Traer presiding; 
Mr. Joseph Pope, Secretary. 


MR. MITCHELL—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen. ‘The miners desire this 
meeting because of new developments in the miners’ meeting. At all prev- 
ious sessions the miners were bound by instructions that prevented settling 
on any lines except those in the printed agreement. Tonight our Conven- 
tion has instructed our Scale Committee to take this up and, if possible, 
reach an agreement, They have discretionary power to make a settlement 
if one can be reached, regarded as fair and amicable. This is our purpose 
in asking for the meeting tonight. 


THE CHAIRMAN—I believe they are all here on both sides, 


Mr. MITCHELI—The miners have taken the ultimatum, issued by the 
operators, and amended it by striking out some of the parts and inserting 
others, and in addition they desire to offer some amendments. ‘There are 
some other matters that may be taken up afterwards. Probably the best 
thing is to read the ultimatum as amended by the miners. 


Secretary Pope, thereupon read the changes in and amendments to the 
operators’ ultimatum agreed to by the miners, which were: 


First. Regarding narrow and deficient work that the Committee to ad- 
just such prices should be appointed at the request of the miners or opera- 
tors, and to which at the suggestion of the joint meeting they added “and 
when so adjusted it shall remain in forcé until the end of the scale year.”’ 


Also making it the ‘‘duty’’ of the operators and miners to appoint such 
a Joint Committee instead of “‘lawful,’’ as the operators ultimatum was 
worded. 


Second. By adding the following: 

‘“Be it Resolved; That we, as operators, will recognize the Pit Commit- 
tee and will agree to check off all dues and assessments from all miners and 
mine laborers when desired, and the United Mine Workers agree to protect 
operators where such checking is done.”’ 

Third. And by adding the following: ‘‘And itis understood and agreed 
that the arbitration above mentioned does not apply to shearing or air, or 
electric drilling machines.’’ 


Fourth. And by adding the following: ‘‘It is also agreed that a com- 
mittee of operators and miners meet in the various scale districts prior to 
April Ist, 1899, whose duty it shall be to formulate a scale of uniform day 
wages for outside day labor.”’ 
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Fifth. And by adding the following: ‘‘And it is also agreed, that 
where day men wish to change to room work, there shall be no discrimina- 
tion against them; and that no miner shall be compelled to leave his room 
and do company work.”’ 

Mr, RvAN—I move that the agreement as read, be adopted by this 
joint meeting. (Which was seconded from the miners’ side. ) 

Mr. Hutt—I would like to inquire if those are all the resolutions or 
amendments? 

Mr. MITCHELL—That is all we have prepared, but I think the making 
of a price for shearing machine, and air and electric drill should be taken up. 

MR. TRAER—I think the shearing machine is only used in our district, 
and it was understood by Mr. Pasco that we should have the right to use 
the most suitable undercutting machine upon the machine mining price 
fixed for the State upon the understanding we would discontinue the use of 
the shearing machine. As far as entry work is concerned we are willing to 
settle that locally. 

Mr. Pasco—As stated by Mr. Traer to Mr. Hunter and myself the 
shearing machine would be withdrawn. we to give the operators the privi- 
lege of putting in any machine at whatever the State mining rate may be on 
undercutting machines. 

Mr. TRAER—That was understood by Mr. Hunter as well. 

Mr. Keefer said he was willing to give up the claim fora machine rate in 
rooms,inasmuch as the shearing machine was not used for that purpose in his 
part of the State. But for entries he used them entirely in one mine and in 
another mine for one-half to one-third of the entries; the first price fixed was 
supposed to put all the mines in that district on a competitive basis; this 
price was raised by a convention held somewhere, to which he was not in- 
vited, and they paid the rate under protest; as he understood the amend- 
ment there was no objection to taking up the matter locally; the miners or 
operators could call a meeting and have a committee appointed to take up 
the matter and decide whether we are right in our contention or whether 
the miners were right in theirs. 


Mr. Mitchell understood that was to be taken up here. 


(At this point the miners retired to give the operators an opportunity to 
discuss the proposed changes among themselves. ) 
(After a recess of half an hour or so the miners returned to the room.) 


Mr. TAYLOR—The operators have asked me to make their report, and I 
will say that we are ready to accept the clause as amended by the miners, 
which reads: ‘‘That where, in any district, discrepancies exist between the 
various mines of that district in narrow and deficient work, and it is desired 
by the miners or operators of that district to adjust uniformly the prices for 
narrow and deficient work in that district, it shall be the duty of said opera- 
tors and miners to appoint a joint committee for that purpose.’’ The opera- 
tors have accepted your changes in that but wish to add: ‘‘and when so 
adjusted it shall remain in force until the end of the scale year.’? This is 
simply explanatory; we accept the changes you make in regard to miners or 
operators calling the meeting. 
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As to the miners’ resolution: ‘It is understood and agreed that the arbi- 
tration above mentioned does not apply to shearing or air or electric drilling 
machines,’’ it is accepted by the operators, but they have added to it, ‘‘but 
this does not prevent, by separate Board of Arbitration, the adjustment of a 
rate for shearing machines, in the event of the miners and operators in the 
local districts not agreeing.’’ They accept the fact that they are not mining 
machines, but in case they cannot agree locally, fix a basis to establish the 
rate. 


Mr. TRAER—But that does not affect or invalidate the understanding I 
have had in regard to Fulton county. 


Mr. TAvYLOR—The resolution that provides that the operators will 
recognize Pit Committees and will agree to check off dues and assessments 
for all miners and mine laborers, the United Mine Workers to agree to pro- 
tect the operators, was not accepted. But I am authorized to make this 
statement to the miners, that some of the operators are perfectly willing to 
do that and they are doing it now under the same conditions. That clause has 
never been incorporated in a joint contract, but the disposition is to check 
off where they are now checking off and recognizing the Pit Committee; 
but some of the operators cannot do this and reject the clause without preju- 
dice to any operator or any interest. 


The resolution providing for a Committee of Miners and Operators in 
each district to formulate uniform day wage scales for outside day labor— 
that clause was left out of the Pittsburg agreement and the operators desire 
to state that while in many of the districts of the state they desire to formu- 
late such wage scale by agreement, as they did a year ago, some of the dis- 
tricts cannot do it. 


The clause ‘‘And it is also agreed that where day men wish to change 


to room work, there shall be no discrimination against them, and that no 
miner shall be compelled to leave his room and do company work.” The 
operators feel that under that clause, in case the men wished to quit and go 
into rooms, and the company men would not take the place of the drivers, 
the mine would be suspended, and therefore reject that proposition. Many 
of the operators are willing to comply with these requests, but some of them 
feel that they cannot do so, and as these resolutions have never been incor- 
porated in previous agreements the operators are forced to reject them or 
say that they cannot put them in the contract, although they desire in many 
cases to carry out the wishes of the miners. If I have. not stated the case 
correctly I will be glad to stand corrected. 


MITCHELL—The entire responsibility has been placed on the miners for 
the enforcement of the scale of wages mutually agreed to by the miners and 
operators a year ago. We have never asked the operators to assist us and it 
was certainly as much in the interest of the operators:as the miners. We 
ask you now to check off union dues and the answer is indefinite, some will 
continue it and some will refuse it. On that proposition the miners will 
stand; if it breaks up the meeting we will break up now. If we have got to 
leave here we will leave on that proposition. It is not fair for the operators 
to refuse if the miners are willing to protect them against suits for damages. 
It is a very small favor to ask of you, gentlemen; it is as much for your 
protection as ours. It isnot much to ask and I am sorry the operators have 
seen fit to rejectit at this latehour. Wecame here asking nothing only what 
we expected you to concede. As far asI am concerned, gentlemen, I am 
willing to leave now. 
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Mr. MooRSHEAD—I would ask Mr. Mitchell whether it is the custom in 
the other States? 


Mr, MircHELI—It is done in some parts of Indiana and Ohio. 


Mr. RyAN—I feel much like Mr. Mitchell. You might as well know 
now as any other time that there has been some difficulty in getting the 
miners to even allow the Scale Committee to come here and even make the 
propositions they have made. I think the operators of Illinois ought not to 
allow this Convention to break up without an agreement on such a trivial 
matter and particularly when it is to satisfy the arbitrary stand taken by one 
or two men. I hope the operators will not stand on this proposition which 
is submitted. After what the miners*have said and done here and they be- 
lieve their demands are just, and then come in here and offer the fair propo- 
sition they have and you refuse it. It seems to me you have simply been 
playing a bluff game all the week and expect to bluff to the end. We are 
prepared to say to you know that we will have the propositions brought in 
here or no agreement. 

CHAIRMAN TRAER—Any further remarks? 

MR, STANLEY—I desire to state that in the locality where I reside peace 
and harmony prevails on that very point—Streator, Ilinois—and I must say 
that, inasmuch as the operators live up to their part of it by stopping out 
union dues and assessments. We do not allow any men in our field for any 
frivolous matter to let the mine lie idle. We live up to our part of the agree- 
ment. There have been some kicks in our field, but we have always told the 
boys to live up to their agreements. J 


Mr. MooRsHEAD—It is peculiar to the miners’ organization alone in 
the country. I do not know of any other industry where the owners of 
property are asked to doit. Iam a little unwilling to believe that you have 
a peculiar class of men that can be controlled only in that way. 

(Mr. Mitchell referred to the Pana and .Fourth District troubles, and 
said if the Pana strike was lost the operators would expect the price of min- 
ing to come down all over the state, and that all they asked was that the 
operators assist them in the collection of the moneys necessary for the main- 
tenance of their organization). Continuing, he moved that the ultimatum 
of the operators, as amended by the miners, be adopted as the scale of prices 
for the ensuing year. 

Mr. RyAN—I desire to say to the operators that they ought to consider 
seriously the result of a refusal in this matter. It seems to me it is rather a 
small matter for you people to refuse under the circumstances, while the 
collection of this money is practically as much benefit to your people as to 
the miners. It is not a one-sided affair. It is a mutual benefit and you 
ought to consider this thing seriously before you vote down this motion. 

Mr. Pasco said the collection of these dues and assessments was for the 
benefit of the operators as well as the miners; that if the present prices 
throughout the state could be upheld, that was to the interest of the operat- 
ors as well as the miners, and he did not see why the operators should object 
to it inasmuch as they had practically done it throughout the past year. 


Mr. REYNOLDS—We have conceded the scale to you. You have held 
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us down to the Chicago and Pittsburg agreements, and now you refuse to 
grant the only request we have to make. I do not believe you want to be 
fair. You do not want us to cough up the earth, and if you do we are not 
going to doit. I believe in going to the extreme, if possible; but I am not 
one that wants to cough up the earth. 


MR. TAvYLOR—I move that this Joint Scale Committee adjourn until 9 
o’clock tomorrow morning, to meet in joint convention at 10 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 


MR. PopE—I amend it that we settle the question now. This thing of 
dallying with it at our expense won’t do, We want a settlement or not and 
gohome. This bluff game will not do.. We are ready to meet you (etc.) 


At 12 o’clock midnight the miners withdrew to give the operators a 
chance to confer together. 

(At 12:30 A. M. the miners returned to the room and the Joint Commit- 
tee was reconvened. ) | 


Mr. TavLor—The operators have decided to accept your proposition 
to check off union dues and recognize the Pit Committee. The resolution 
pertaining to drivers we desire worded more completely. We do not under- 
stand that it is to be used asa club; that it simply means that when a man 
wants to stop driving we will be given reasonable notice. We want it 
worded in plain language. We want it worded for just what it means, so 
that it cannot be construed into something else. 


Mr: TRAER—We are satisfied it can be worded to suit the views of all. 


Mr. TAvYLOR—We understand that it simply means that when a man 
wants to stop driving he will give reasonable notice and not shut the mine 
down. 


Mr. PopE—I understand it is this. Suppose one of the drivers should 
be sick or laid off for a week at a time. Now the Pit Boss goes through and 
says: ‘You go out and drive,’’ and he goes out and drives for a day; but he 
is not satisfied after he has driven a day or two, but he wants to keep him 
at it because he is good at the work, and will say to him, ‘You take. that 
job or you get nothing.”’ 


Mr. TAYLOR—The operators simply ask that that sentiment be em- 
bodied in the resolution, so that no man can be abused and no operator 
abused. 


Mr. HuLL_—Is it still your intention to furnish the mine some one to 
drive, not the same man every day, but some man, —a competent driver? 

Mr. Traer said he thought it was now understood by both parties and 
that it could be easily changed to express what both mean. 


Mr. Fisher wanted to know if in changing it it would be so as to pro- 
vide that the Mine Workers would furnish the company with drivers. 


Mr. HEFTI—I understand it this way: If a driver is absent for good 
cause will we permit any one who is able to drive to do that work for that 
day,—or furnish some one. We can answer that by saying yes. We want 
the mine torun. If a driver absents himself from work, if he is not there to 
do his work, and we have men there who can, I see no reason why we 
should not insist on his doing that work. If not, we will suffer as well as 
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the operator. We do not want to lose that days work. If a man is willing 
to go out and drive for that day, let him go; bring something to bear on 
him, but do not compel him, « 

Mr. Stanley moved that a committee of two miners and two operators 
be appointed to draft a resolution on the subject. 


Carried. 


(The operators appointed Taylor and Hull; the miners, Hefti and 
Cahill. ) 


_ Mr. Moorshead moved that the same committee be appointed to draw 
up the entire report of Joint Committee. 


Mr. Hefti said that he and Mr. Scott had agree as to price for the air 
drills but he wanted it to become general. 


Chairman Traer said he supposed, as far as the operators were concerned, 
any agreement made with Mr. Scott could be embodied in the agreement. 


Mr. Cahill wanted to know what was to be done in regard to top labor. 


Mr. Hurt—tThe operators have conceded the two propositions and their 
position is that this matter was settled at the Pittsburg Convention at which 
the matter was thoroughly discussed and as we supposed thoroughly de- 
cided, and we hope the miners will not insist on changing something that 
was decided there. I will state further that the operators are willing to 
make this statement—that in very many of the districts of the State there 
has been an agreement, and where this has been done they are still willing . 
to do it—that present conditions prevailin regard to that. But do not inject 
itinto this agreement. 


Mr. RvAN—Will the districts, who met and agreed last year to decide 
the scale, do the same this year? 

Taylor said they would. 

Mr. Hurt—The Columbus agreement says we have failed to agree on 
a scale for outside day labor and that the matter should be referred to the next 


Joint Inter-State Convention; it was raised there and was not incorporated 
in the agreement again. 


MircHELL—It was not acted on there and, therefore, comes up for 
mutual agreement. 


Mr. HuLrLt—wWe do not recognize the right to do this by mutual agree- 
ment. 


Mr. Morriss—You ask that our organization protect you from any stop- 
pages. If you desire to work in harmony come half way on this, We hope 
that those districts will join with the rest in the mutual agreement to adopt 
something. It is not right for you to refuse that and then ask for protection. 

Mr. Hull said he had never had any protection on account of top men 
for the reason they are not members of the organization; and neither ‘‘shall 
we unless we enter this sort of an agreement. We have adopted every one 
of the miners’ amendments except this one and we think we have made our 
share of the concessions.’’ 
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Mr. Mitchell wanted to know if the Danville District would meet their 
men. 


“Mr. Garaghty said they had already agreed with their men and paid 
them more than they got ona _ ten-hour day and had no desire to reduce 
them. 


Mr. Hull contended that the day-labor question did not properly come 
before this convention. 


Chairman Traer said he did not understand that this convention should 


settle the day-labor question; that the wish was to refer it to district settle- 
ment. 


Mr. MITCHELL—As I understand the matter, when the Committee met 
in Columbus they failed to agree on this top labor and referred the matter to 
Pittsburg. The Pittsburg convention failed to make any agreement, and 
we ask that the districts take it up and adjust it so that the mines in the 
vicinity of each other shall pay substantially the same scale. 


Mr. RyAN—AsI understand it, the miners do not claim under the Pitts- 
burg agreement that they have any decided right to interfere in a settle- 
ment with the outside labor, only insofar as they can assist in bringing about 
a settlement for those men and get an agreement to go into effect on a day 
set. That is as far as we interfered in the matter last year and that is as far 
as I care to go into it at this time, and I think somebody made the propo- 
sition that the districts that went into agreements last year will go into agree- 
ments this year, I am perfectly willing to accept this, 

MR. DALZELL—The matter of wages for outside labor should be re- 
ferred back to the districts and settled in the same manner as last year. 


After considerable more discussion on the same line the following was 
moved by Mr. Ryan: 


That the operators and the representatives of the outside labor meet in 
each scale or contract district prior to April Ist, 1899, for the purpose of for- 
mulating a uniform price for outside labor, and where it is mutually agreed 
upon that the representatives of the United Mine Workers assist in making 
that scale. ; 


This was adopted by the meeting, ~ 


Upon motion adopted the work of formulating the report of the Scale 
Committee was left to the Committee hereinbefore designated, viz.: 
Messrs. Taylot and Hull and Messrs. Hefti and Cahill, to which were added 
Messrs, Pope and Scroggs, Secretaries, 

The Committee on motion adjourned to report to the Joint Conven- 
tion at Io a. m., the roth of March. 


ILLINOIS AGREEMENT 


——AS TO-—— 


MINING PRICES AND CONDITIONS 


For the Scale Year Ending March 31, 1900, 
—BETWEEN— 


THE ILLINOIS COAL OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


SS AN 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF ILLINOIS. 


MADE IN SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, 
MARCH 10, 1899. 


AGREEMENT. 


The following agreement made and entered into in Joint State Conven- 
tion at Springfield, Illinois, February 26th, 1898, by and between the opera- 
tors and miners of the State of Illinois, WITNESSETH: 


First— That the declarations of the contract by and between the opera- 
tors of the competitive coal fields and the United Mine Workers of America, 
entered into at Chicago, Illinois, January 27th, 1898, be, and hereby are re- 
affirmed in the identical terms therein employed. 

Second—That the scale of pick mining prices per ton of 2,000 lbs. run- 
of-mine coal, under the terms and conditions of the contract of January 
lps 1898, above referred to, for the year beginning April 1st, 1898, shall be 
as follows: 


FIRST DISTRICT. 


Streator, Clarke City andl ASsOCiateddMes ...°25 dcis nied o's g malate Cages 47 cents. 
Third vein and associated mines, including 24-inch brushing....... oe iy 
Wilmington and associated mines, including Bloomington (includ- 

SEE ISECS EIN Ye og )2 C8. pals MAE SEIN oS dala ENED gil Whianed Satire bee GSi ir 
Pie COM NICK. Veli ot err cae weed vs Was onda ae Ad cons La SSS urrist 
Romiaes(eoird vein Conditions yer oi cps pie il Gaperde sinkc(ale aim eve esehemig wa Barre £* 


SECOND DISTRICT. 
Danville, Westville, Grape Creek and associated mines in Ver- 
STIS TIRES BoP ie OC Wamp Ne tor tel PAW Ny Sd Saket Shea 9 de 4O 
THIRD DISTRICT. 
Springfield and associated mines, including Niantic on the east and 


BRU Ueldioi. (ue SOULE aici. poh Ths sh wie wk ss gis oe Bark ele 4075 *S 
WALT ay LPC ON LIne ke Ne a ene hte 8) ON 4 Sibel aha 42% °° 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
ETRE aOR AT, DHE Fee Pe oak cake ih a odt. Weg egisl Lass gale aie AS 


Mines of C. & A. south of Springfield, to and including Carlinville; 
including Taylorville, Pana, Litchfield, Hillsboro and Witt....4o  “ 


Assumption (long wall under regulations of third vein field):....... 60 ofits 

DA teen nest SOY ANGI PIILAL bait 2 hora gh aic's wk sa pv g'e dew vin olen eds eine 42% ‘ 
FIFTH DISTRICT. : 

Glen Carbon, Belleville and associated mines.............,...000- 40, ie 

Orde Laver COG ANY Litlety 114-2 eee acer ss PML elie hen aha eae op ed Won 45% -0% 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 

DuQuoin, Odin, Sandoval and Centralia and associated mines...... Br he 

poe VRIEE RIC LG MITILIENICL Vp talents Liye C8 Ok a.. po ilaie cola Zi nay da the ATTA 

SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
Williamson, Saline and Jackson counties........ .... 0... cece eneee aGrece 


RT aR ONND ss A ta eee REA A te Oh t's ou oi 4hs: she tua pee oe gdes acs tics Ore 50 
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EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
Fulton and Peoria counties, thin or lower vein, with third vein con- 


ditionss7.2 citys bee Tet dee Pe ee ee at 63 cents. 
Fulton and Peoria counties; thick vein ~ /).... $2... ........0050.4 AS ure 
Mercer county (Gilchrist and Wanlock) ©... ..30. 00.1... 0.5.4. or 
Rock Island county (Cable and Sherrard) .......,.........0..44.2 hie Phd 


NINTH DISTRICT. 


Mt. Olive, Staunton, Gillespie, Clyde, Sorrento and Coffeen and all 
mines on Vandalia Line as far east as Troy and on B. & O.S. 
W..as ‘far east :as Breezeye Naya, eer. oe te ee ee ee AOE. 

Coal, five feetiand? under son oo 20" oc ad ae ae ea Asi rt 


Third—That the question of mining price at Decatur, Ill., be referred 
to the Presidents and Secretaries of the Miners’ and Operators’ State Organi- 
zations for determination, they in case of disagreement'to call in a fifth dis- 
interested party. ie 


Fourth—That action with reference to the Mission Coal Fields is de- 
ferred upon the assurance of the Consolidated Coal Company of St. Louis, 
that they will maintain the selling prices for that coal for all grades, the 
same as Danville and Westville coal in the market, and that they will not 
be the first to cut prices thereon. t 


Fifth—That the scale of mining prices per ton of 2,000 Ibs. run-of-mine 
coal, above provided for, is understood to be in every case for coal to be 
weighed before screening. 


Sixth—That the system of paying miners by the ton of run-of-mine coal 
shall obtain in all the mines in the State of Illinois. 


Seventh—That the scale of mining prices herein referred to is to be for 
run-of-mine coal, loaded incars at the face of the working places, and that 
the practice of pushing coal by miners, as at present in vogue at certain 
points, is to be discontinued. bee 


Eighth—That the miners of the State of Illinois are to be paid twice a 
month; the dates of the pay days to be determined locally. ae, 


Ninth—That the selling price to the miner, of powder for the State of 
Illinois be made.... ....per keg, based on the present cost price of 
powder, with the understanding that whatever rate obtains throughout the 
State of Indiana, the State of Illinois will accept such price during the con- 
tract year or for such other period as the price in Indiana obtains. Effective 
April Ist, 1898. 

That the charge for blacksmithing throughout the entire State of Illi- 
nois shall be one-half cent per ton, except in the case of long-wall mines, 
where the price for blacksmithing shall be ten cents per pay or twenty 
cents per month per man. 

That based upon the present cost, the maximum price of miner’s oil 
throughout the State of Illinois, shall be 45 cents per gallon, and that oil 
sold at that price shall stand the test as provided for in the Illinois State 
Mining Laws. 

Tenth—That all narrow work or yardage be paid an advance through- 
out the State proportionate to the advance in the price of mining. 


Eleventh.—That the hour for beginning work in the morning be left for 
local settlement; that the agreement between a committee on behalf of the 
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operators and a committee on behalf of the miners, made and executed at 
Columbus, Ohio, March toth, 1898, covering a uniform day wage scale and 
matters pertaining thereto is hereby reaffirmed and made a part of this agree- 
ment as follows: 


INSIDE DAY-WAGE SCALE FOR AN EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


The following resolution was adopted at a meeting of the Scale Com- 
mittee of the Inter-State Convention at Chicago, January 28th, 1898: 


Leesolved, ‘That two operators and two miners from each State meet at 
Columbus, Ohio, on the second Tuesday in March (or March 8th), 1899, at 
the Chittenden Hotel, to formulate a uniform day work scale based upon the 
districts upon which the mining prices are based. 


In accordance therewith, the representatives of the various competitive 
districts met at the Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, March 8th, and 
agreed upon the following scale of wages and conditions to govern all inside 
day labor for the year beginning April 1st next and ending April Ist, 1899: - 

ts) INSIDE DAY-WAGE SCALE. 
Tracklayers:..... Opel are ty ATER a SEE CN Ny BTS INL oe aad, a key coe rohelites $1.90 


a VeCe IOV ORRALCHICL Ss Gs eek SiMe Ck ety ny fee, ee ae bogs 
eee eRaereMc a eislan kt Yb ete Meme iif Me Sia ei ct ot fu ma 75 
Bottom Cagers...... ESI pol he so i eee ei Mehats Vern anesice a. eieg 27 65 
IDPIVETS. oho ata oh «eles « Ba TT 8 ny OO AI Seale A AS aE IG DM 7 1.75 
Trip Riders......... Nat Miron teen Rh IHGA it. As Saal she clile PO 1.75 
UNG Eg ges ELT ME DE A a Sb ME RO, As et RSA, yr Lys 
dimberinen, where such are employed..0).5 60500000 0 1.90 
Pipemenpior compressed air plants .j6c), row. Merrie os a hae HON 1.85 
Company men in long-wall mines of third vein district, Northern Illinois 1.75 
MIL OtneL USCA DOL: yt Clie tie slacs..*. pipfa nck Shree oh ahels eit oea BARES 75 


The above scale was arrived at by taking the average of the wages paid 
in all of the competitive districts and reducing said average to an eight-hour 
day, then adding the advance to said average to correspond with the advance 
in price of mining to be paid April rst next. 


RESOLUTION I. 


The above schedule of day wages applies only to men employed in the 
performance of their labor, and does not apply to boys unlessthey can do 
and are employed to do a man’s work. 


i 


RESOLUTION 2. 


WHEREAS, We have failed to agree upon a uniform rate of wages for 
_ the different.classes of outside labor for the entire competitive field, owing 
to the variations of conditions over which we had no control; 

Resolved, That the employing of outside day laborers around the mine, 
and wages to be paid the same, shall be left entirely to the employers and 
such employes in all the competitive districts, and the question of uniform 
wages for outside labor be referred to our next Inter-State Joint Convention. 


Resolved, That where any members of the present force of outside day 
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labor in the competitive field prefer to work in the mine in preference to ac- 
cepting the wages offered for their services as outside day laborers, they shall 
be given places in the mine to mine coal. 


RESOLUTION 3. 

Resolved, That an eight-hour day means eight hours work in the mine 
at usual working places for all classes of inside day labor. This shall be 
exclusive of the time required in reaching such working places in the morn- 
ing and departing from same at night. 

Regarding drivers, they shall take their mules to and from the stables, 
and the time required in so doing shall not include any part of the day’s 
labor, their work beginning when they reach the change at which they re- 
ceive empty cars, but in no case shall a driver’s time be docked while he is 
waiting for such cars at the point named. 


RESOLUTION 4. 

Resolved, That when the men go into the mine in the morning they 
shall be entitled to two hours’ pay whether or not the mine works the full 
two hours. But after the first two hours, the men shall be paid for every 
hour thereafter by the hour, for each hour’s work or fractional part thereof. 
If for any reason the regular routine work cannot be furnished the inside 
labor for a portion of the first two hours, the operators may furnish other 
than regular labor for the unexpired time. 

The above was agreed to after the most careful discussion of each item, 
and we believe it to be the best and most equitable solution of the questions 
involved, taking into consideration the various interests to be harmonized in 
order to reach a uniform scale. 

It is expected that all the prices and conditions shall be strictly adhered 
to by both operators and miners. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, March roth, 1898. 


S. M. DALZELL, Chairman Com. T. L. Lewis, Secretary. . 
Committee on behalf of Operators: Committee on behalf of Miners: 
Tiinois! net aes S. M. DALZELL Uhingtes {2 Aas JoHN M. HUNTER 

ohn Bete eee A. J. MOORSHEAD in Se See eS EN: Ns W. D. RYAN 
Tetons.) on J. H. McCLELLAND iidianay Wie ee J. H. KENNEDY 
PATTER Phen TAM SOR NT Ry ha P. H. PENNA Eee Oty 4, Gute W.G. KNIGHT 
Td? Block Pua bate W.. W. RISHER ~”'* Ind. Blocks. 343 .-. BARNEY NAVIN- 
ODIO lt oe ae ee J. S. MORTON LO) 5 fe ge SCA AN gd W. E. FARMS 
Pec ie keke erates cee W. J. MULLINS BEM OD nk ae a T. L. Lewis 
Pennsylvania.G.W.SCHLUERDERBERG  Pennsylvania.... ....... P. DOLAN 
RO ae tae Be Jno. A. O’NEII, a eel WM. WARNER 


On behalf of the U. M. W. of A., 
M. D. RATCHFORD, President. 
W. C. PEARCE, Secretary. 


Twelfth. That the prices for machine mining are to be determined by the 
operators of the Danville District and the United Mine Workers, upon the 
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basis paid in the entire competitive field, such prices for the various classes 
of this character of mining to be reported by these respective Committees as 
soon as arrived at, prior to the first of April, and made a part of this agree- 
ment; and that the rate so arrived at shall be the base rate for Illinois ma- 
chine mining. 

Thirteenth. That this agreement constitutes the only agreements be- 
tween the Miners and Operators of Illinois and that there shall be no de- 
mands made locally that are not specifically set forth herein. 


Chicago, Ill., March 14, 1898. 


S. M. DALZELL, Chairman Com. W. D. Ryan, Sec’y Com. 

Executive Committee Illinois Coal Executive Committee Dist. No. 12. 
Operators’ Association. United Mine Workers of America. 

For the Illinois Coal Operators: For the Illinois Miners: 

H. N. TAYLOR, 3 JoHN M. HuNTER, 

S. M. DALZELL, W. R. RUSSELL, 

J. M. BROWNING, W.D. RYAN, 

J. A. AGEE, SAMUEL PASCOE, 

A. J. MOORSHEAD, J. C. MITCHELL, 

J. C. Sumpson, W. T. Morriss, 

J. H. GARAGHTY, P. J. KEENAN, 

A. Ll. SWEET. JAMES BEATTIE, 


THOS. J. REYNOLDs. 
AGREEMENT ADOPTED. 


SPRINGFIELD, IL., March roth, 1899. 


We, your Joint Scale Committee, alee by the Minefs’ and Operat- 
ors’ Convention in Springfield, Illinois, beg leave to offer the following re- 
port: 

First. That we hereby ratify the Pittsburg agreement, carrying with it 
the Columbus and Springfield agreement as modified, with the understand- 
ing that the mines are to remain at work for the scale year ending March 
31, 1900. 

Second. That the Board of Arbitration as provided for in the Pittsburg 
agreement, namely, three (3) miners and three (3) operators, the six (6) to 
select a seventh (7th), shall be appointed by this Convention to arbitrate 
the machine differential in the State of Illinois. The question to be arbi- 
trated being whether or not the various districts of Illinois are entitled to 
any reduction in the Springfield scale differentials as against Danville, the 
basing point; and if so, how much, 


Third. That where in any district discrepancies exist between the vari- 
ous mines of that district in narrow and deficient work, and it is desired by 
the Miners or Operators of that district to adjust uniformly the prices for 
narrow and deficient work in that district, it shall be the duty of said Oper- 
ators and Miners to appoint a joint committee for that purpose; and when 
so adjusted it shall remain in force until the end of the scale year. 

Fourth—That there shall be appointed a Committee of operators and 
miners, representing the various contract districts, whose duty it shall be to 
investigate the conditions in each and every mine and district in this State 
and report to a joint convention of miners and operators to be called prior 
to January Ist, next, the data gathered by suchyCommittee to be used in 
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formulatiug a scale for the various districts of Illinois, and that it is the 
sense of this Convention that the miners and operators, after arriving at a 
local scale for Illinois, be prepared to stand for the same terms and condi- 
tions in all of the four (4) competitive states. pot awae 

Itshallbe the duty of this Committee to demonstrate, by all practical 
means, the relative conditions existing throughout the entire State of Illi- 
nois, as against the competitive states. 


Fifth—That we, as operators, will recognize the Pit Committee, and 
will agree to check off all dues and assessments from all miners and mine 
laborers, when desired; and the United Mine Workers agree to protect opera- 
tors where such checking is done. 


Sixth— It is understood and agreed that the arbitration above mentioned 
does not apply to shearing, or air, or electric drilling machines; but this 
does not prevent, by separate Board of Arbitration, the adjustment of a rate 
for shearing machines, in the event of the miners and operators in the local 
districts not agreeing. 


Seventh—That the operators and the representatives of the outside labor 
meet in each scale or contract district prior to April ist, 1899, for the purpose 
of formulating a uniform price for outside labor, and where it is mutually 
agreed upon that the representatives of the United Mine Workers.assist in 
making that scale. 


Highth. It is also agreed that where day men wish to change to room 
work there shall be no unjust discrimination against them; and’ that no 
miner shall be unreasonably compelled to leave his room and do company 
work. . 

Ninth. That where coal is shot off solid by use of electric or air drills, 
the price for such work shall be thirty-eight cents per ton, based on forty 
cents per ton hand mining. The Miner,to furnish all supplies; the Oper- 
ator to furnish and keep drill or drills in repair. 


ILLINOIS COAL OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Operators’ Committee: ? : 
H. N. Tavitor, 5S. M. DALzELL, President. 
Caas. EK. Huu, C. L. ScroceGs, Recording Secretary. 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF ILLINOIS. 
Miners’ Committee: 


EDWARD CAHILL, JOHN M. HUNTER, President, 
Wo. HEFT, W. D. RYAN, Secretary. 
JOs. POPE, Secretary. JOHN MITCHELL, 


President United Mine Workers of America. 
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Annual Convention 


OF DISTRICT 32, 


United Mine Workers of America and Joint 
~ Convention of Miners and 


~ Operators, 
HELD IN 
MUSIC HALL, SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 


February 27th to March 10th, 1399. 


PRICE 75 CENTS. 
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